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THE 


INTRODUCTION, 


Shewing the 
STATE of the Controverſy. 


HE infidelity which is now openly declared for, 

pretends to ſupport itſelf upon the ſuſtcinq, 
excellency, and abſolute perfection of Reaſon, or Natural 
Religion. 

The author with whom I am engaged, makes no 
attempt to invalidate the hiftortcal evidence on which 
Chriſtianity is founded; but by arguments drawn 
from the nature of God, and natural Religion, pre- 
tends to prove, that no Religion can come from 
God, which teaches any thing more than that, 
which is fully manifeſt to all mankind by the mere 
Zit of nature, | 

His chief principles may be reduced to theſe fol- 
lowing propoſitions, 


1. That human reaſon, or natural light, is the 
only means of knowing all that God requires of us. 


2. That reaſon, or natural light, is ſo full, ſuffi- 
cient, plain, and certain a rule in all religious duties, 
that co external divine revelation can add any thing 
to it, or require us to believe or practiſe any thing, 
that was not as fully known before, A revelation, 
if ever made, can only declare thoſe very ſame things 
externally, which were before equally declared by the 
internal light of nature. 
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3. That this muſt be the caſe of natural and re- 
led religion, unleſs God be an arbitrary Being. 
0114 Sd be not an arbitrary Being, but aas W 1 
ing o the reaſon and nature of things; then he can 
1-qaire nothing of us by revelation, but what is al- 
ready required by the nature and reaſon of things. 
Aud therefore, as he expreſſes it, reaſon and revelation 
muſt exaciiy anſwer one another like two tallies . | 


4. That whatever is at any time admitted as mat- 
ter of religion, that is not manifeſt from the reaſon 
of the thing. and plainly required by the light of na- 
ture, is groſs ſuperſtition, 


5. That it is inconſiſtent with the divine perfec- 
tions, to ſuppoſe, that God can by an external revela- 
tion give any religious knowledge, at any time, to any 
people, which was not equally given at all times, and 
to a/l people. 


This is the ſtate of the controverſy. As to the 
Trailing accuſations, which this author pours out, at 
all adventures, upon the Clergy, I ſhall wholly paſs 
them over; my intention being only to appeal to 
the reaſon of the reader, and to add nothing to it, but 
the ſafe, unerring light of divine revelation, 


SS 
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Enquir ing, whether there be any thing in the nature and 
condition of man, to oblige hum to think, that he is 
not to admit of any doctrines or inſtitutions, as revealed 

from God, but fuch as his own reaſon can proue to be ne- 
teſſary from the nature of things. 


I 


Bzeciy with enquiring what there is to oblige a 
man to hold this] opinion, becauſe if there is 
not ſome ſtrong and plain proof a riſing from 
the nature and condition of man, to oblige him thus to 
abide by the ſole light of his own reaſon ; it may be 
ſo far from being a duty, which he owes to God, 
that it may be reckoned amongſt his moſt criminal 


preſumptions. And the pleading for this authority 


of his own reaſon ; may have the guilt of pleading 
for his greateſt vanity, And if, as this Writer ob- 
ſerves, ſpiritual pride be the worſt fort of pride, a conf» 
dent reliance upon our own Reaſon, as having a 
right to determine all matters between God and 
man, if it ſhould prove to be a groundlefs pretenſion, 
bids fair to be —— the higheſt inſtance ol the 
worſt kind of the worſt of ſins. 

Every other inſtance of vanity, every degree of 
perſonal pride, and ſelf-eſteem, may be a pardonable 
weakneſs in compariſog of this. For how ſmall 1s 
that pride which only makes us prefer our own per- 
ſonal beauty or merit to that of our fellow creatures, 
when compared with a ſelf-confiding reaſon, which 
is too haughty to adore any thing in the divine coun- 
ſels, which jt cannot fully comprehend ; or to ſub- 
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mit to any directions from God, but ſuch as its own 
wiidom could preſcribe ? Thus much is certain, that 
there can be no medium in this matter, The claim- 
ing this authority to our own reaſon, muſt either be a 
very great duty, or among the greateſt of fins. 
If it be a n to admit of any ferrets in divine pro- 
vidence, if it be a crime to aſcribe wiſdom and good- 
neſs to God in things we cannot comprehend : If 
it be a baſeneſ and meannefs of ſpirit to bellies that 
God can teach us better or more than we can teach 
ourſelves : If it be a ſhameful apoſtafy from the dig- 
nity of our nature, to ſubmit to any myſtenous provi- 
dence over us, to comply with any other methods of 
homage and adoration, than ſuch as we could of our- 
ſelves contrive and juſtify ; then it is certainly a great 
duty to aſſert and maintain this authority of our own 
reaſon, | 

On the other hand; If the proſoundeſt humility 
towards God, be the higheſt inſtance of piety : If 
every thing within us and without us, if every thing 
we know of God, every thing we know of ourſelves 
preaches up humility to us, 2s the foundation of 
every virtue, as the life and ſou! of all holineſs : If 


fin had its beginning from pride, and hel be the effect 


of it, if devils are what they are through ſpiritual 
pride and ſelf- conceit, then we have great reaſon to 

elieve, that the claiming this authority to our rea- 
fon, in oppoſition to the revealed wiſdom of God, 
is not a frailty of fleſh and oed, but that ſame ſpiritual 
pride which turned angels into apoſtate ſpirits, 

Since therefore this appealing to our own reaſon, 
as the abſolutely perfect rule of all that ought to paſ 
between God and man, has an appearance of a pride 
of the worf? kind, and ſuch as unites us both in tem- 

er and conduct with the fallen ſpirits of darkneſs, 
it highly concerns every pleader on that fide, to con- 
ſider what grounds he proceeds upon, and to aſk 
himſelf; what there is in the fate and condition of hu- 
man nature, to oblige him to think, that nothing 
can be divine or holy, or neceſſary, in religion, but what 
human reaſon dictates ? 
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I hope the reader will think this a fair ſtate of the 
caſe, and that all the light we can have in this mat- 
ter, muſt ariſe from a thorough conſideration of the 
ſtate and condition of man in this world. If without 
revelation he is free from myſteries as a moral and re- 
lgzious agent, then he has ſome plea from his ſtate and 
condition to reje& revealed myſteries. 

But if in a ſtate of natural religion, he can't ac- 
knowledge a divine providence, or worſhip God, 
without as muck implicit faith, and ſubmiſhon of his 
reaſon, as any revealed myſteries require ; then his 
ſtate and condition in the world, ates — his refu- 
ſal of any revelation ſufficiently atteſted to come 
from God. This enquiry —— into the ſtate 
and condition of man, being ſo plainly the true point 
of the controverſy, I hope to obtain the reader's im- 
partial attention to it, 

Had mankind continued in a ſtate of perfect inno- 
cence, without ever failing in their duty either to God 
or man, yet even in ſuch a ſtate, they could never 
have known what God would or would not reveal 
to them, but by ſome expreſs revelation from him, 
And as God might intend to raiſe them to ſome high- 
er, and unknown ſtate of perfection; ſo he might 
raiſe them to it by the revelation of ſuch things as 
their own reaſon, though uncorrupt, yet = not 
have diſcovered, | 

But if man, in a ſtate of inngcence, could have no 
pretence to ſet himſelf againſt divine revelation, and 
make his own reaſon the final judge of what God 
could, or could not reveal to him ; much leſs has he 
any pretence for ſo doing in his preſent tate of n, 
norance, and miſery, His nature and condition is ſo far 
from furniſhing him with reaſons againſt revelation, 
againſt any ſupernatural help from God ; that it ſeems 
to be inconſolable without it ; and every circum- 
ſtance of his life prepares him to hope for terms of 
mercy and deliverance from his preſent guilt and mi- 
lery, not according to ſchemes of his own contrivance, 
not from his own knowledge of the nature, and reaſon, 
and fitneſs of things, but from ſome incomprehen/ubls 
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For if fin, and miſery, and ignorance, cannot con- 
vince us of our own weakneſs, cannot prepare us to 
accept of any methods of atoning for our guilt, but ſuch 
as our own diſordered reaſon can ſuggeſt, we are not 
far from the hardened ſtate of thoſe miſerable ſpirits 
that make war againſt God. 

For to inſiſt upon the prerogative of our own nature, 
as qualifying us to make our own peace with God, 
and to reject the atonement which he has provided for 
us, becauſe we eſteem it more fit and reaſonable, 
that our own repentance ſhould be ſufficient without 
it, is the ſame height of pride and impiety, as to 
affirm, that we have no need of any repentance 
at all, 

For as mankind, if they had continued in a ſtate 
of Innocence, could not have known how their inno- 
cence was to be rewarded, or what changes of ſtate 
God intended them for, but as revelation had diſ- 


covered theſe things unto them : So after they were | 


Fallen into a ſtate of guilt and fin, they could never 
know what miſery it would expoſe them to; or when, 
or how, or whether they were ever to be delivered 
from it, and made as happy as if they had never ſin- 
ned; theſe are things that nothing but a revelation 
from God could teach them. 


So that for a ſinner to pretend to appoint the atone- | 
ment for his own fins, or to think himſelf able to tell 


what it ought to be, is as fooliſh and vain a preſump- 

tion, as if man in innocence ſhould have pretended to 

_—_— his own method of being changed into a 
herub. 


The writers againſt Revelation appeal to the 


Reaſon and Nature of things, as wmfallzly diſcovet- 
ing every thing that a Revelation from God can | 


teach us. 


Thus our Author; I the relations between things, and | 


the fitneſs reſulting from thence, be not the ſole Rule of God's 
actions, muſt not God be an arbitrary Being ? But if God 


only commands what the nature of things fhew to be fit, it is | 
ſcarce poffible that men ſhould miftake their duty; fince a 


mind 
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mind that is attentive can as eaſily diſtinguiſi fit from unft, 
as the eye can beauty from deformity *. 

It is granted, that there is a fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
actions founded in the nature of things, and reſult- 
ing from the relations that perſons and things bear 
to one another. It is alſo granted, that the reaſon- 
able neſs of moſt of the duties of children to their 
parents, of parents to their children, and of men to 
men, is very apparent, from the relations they bear 
to one another; and that ſeveral af the duties which 
we owe to God, plainly appear to us, as ſoon as 
we acknowledge the relation that is between God 
and us. 

But then, this whole argument proves directly the 
contrary to that which this author intended to prove 
by it. 

1 here therefore join with this author; I readily 
grant, that the nature, reaſon and relations of things 
and perſons, and the fitneſs of actions reſulting from 
thence, is the ſole rule of God's actions. And I ap- 
peal to this one common principle, as a ſufficient 
proof that a man cannot thus abide by the ſole light 
of his own reaſon, without contradicting the nature 
and reaſon of things, and denying this to be the ole 
Kul: of God's actions. 

For if the fitneſs of actions is founded in the nature 
of things and perſons, and this fitneſs be the ſole Rule 
of God's actions, it is certain that the rule by which 
he acts, muſt in many inſtances be entirely incon- 
ceiveable by us, ſo as not to be known at all, and 
in no inſtances fully known, or perfettly compre- 
hended, 

For if God is to act according to a fitngſs founded in 
the nature of things, and nothing can be fit for him to 
do, but what has its fitneſs founded in his own in- 
comprehenſible nature, muſt he not neceſſarily act by a 
rule above all human comprehenſion ? If he muſt 
govern his actions by his own nature, he muſt act by 
a Rule that is juſt as incomprehenſible to us as his own 


nature, 
And 
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And we can be no farther competent judges of the fi- 
neſs of the conduct of God, than we are competent 
judges of the divine nature; and can no more tell 
what is, or is not infinitely wiſe in God, than we can 
raiſe ourſelves to a tate of infinite wiſdom. 
So that if the fitneſs of actions is founded in the 
rticular nature of things and perſons, and the fitneſs 
of God's actions muſt ariſe from that which is parti- 
cular to his nature, then we have from this argument, 
the utmoſt certainty that the Rule or Reaſons of God's 
actions muſt in many caſes be entirely inconceiveable 
by us, and in no caſes perſectly apprehended ; and 
for this very reaſon, becauſe he is not an arbitrary 


being, that acts by mere will, but is governed in 


every thing he does, by the reaſon and nature of 
things. . 

How miſtaken therefore is this author, when hg, 
argues after this manner, J1f God requires 23 
us, whoſe Jeng our reaſon can't prove from the nature of 
things, muſt he not be an arbitrary being ? For how can 
that prove God to be an arbitrary agent, which 
is Wn neceſſary conſequence of his not being arbi- 
tra 

1 God not to be an arbitrary Being, but to 
act conſtantly, as the perfections of his own nature 
make it fit and reaſonable for him to act, then there is 
an utter impoſſibility of our comprehending the 
reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of many of his actions. 

For inſtance ; look at the reaſon of things, and the 


fatneſs of actions, and tell me how they moved God 


to create mankind in the ſtate and condition they are 
in. Nothing is more above the reaſon of men, than 
to explain the reaſonableneſs of God's providence in 

creating man of ſuch a form and condition, to go. 
through ſuch a ſtate of things as human life is. No 
revealed myſteries can more exceed the comprehen- 
ſion of man, than the ſtate of human life itſelf. 

Shew me according to what fitne/s, founded in the 

nature of things, God's infinite wiſdom was deter- 
mined to form you in ſuch a manner, bring ycu into 


ſuch a world, and ſuffer and preferve fuck a fiate of 
| things, 
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things, as human life is, and then you may have ſome 
pretence to belicve no revealed doctrines, but ſuch as 
your own reaſon can deduce from the nature of 
things. 

Bat whilſt your own form, whilſt Creation and Pro- 
vidence are depths which your cannot thus look into, 
tis ſtrangely abſurd to pretend, that God cannot re- 
veal any thing to you as a matter of religion, except 
your own reaſon can ſhew its foundation in the na- 
ture and reaſon of things. 

Revelation, you ſay, is on your account, and there- 
fore you ought to ſce the reaſonableneſs and fitnejs of it. 
And don't you alſo ſay, that God has made you for 
your own fake ; ought you not therefore to know the 
reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of God's forming you as 
you are? Don't you ſay, that providence is. for the 

fake of man ? Is it not therefore fit and reaſonable, 
in the nature of things, that there ſhould be no my- 
feries, or fecrets, in providence, but that man ſhould 
ſo ſee its methods, as to be able to prove all its ſteps 
to be conſtantly fit andFeaſonable ? | 

Don't you ſay, that the world is for the ſake of man ; 
is it not therefore fit and reaſonable that man ſhould 
ſee, that the paſt and preſent ſtate of the world has 
been ſuch as the reaſon and fitneſs of things requir- 
ed it ſhould be? | * 

Now if the imperfett ſtate of human nature, the 
calamities of this life, the diſcaſes and mortality of hu- 
man bodies, the methods of God's continual provi- 
dence in governing human affairs, are things that as 
much concern us, as any methods of revealed reli- 
gion; and if theſe are things that we cannot explain, 


according to any fitneſs or unfitneſs founded in the 


nature of things, but muſt believe a great deal more 
of the infinite wiſdom of God, than we can ſo ex- 
plain; have we any reaſon to think, that God can- 
not, or ought not to raiſe us out of tk." unhappy ſtate 
of things, help us to an higher order of life, and ex- 
alt us to anearer enjoyment of himſelf, by any means, 
but ſuch as our own poor reaſon can grope out of the 
nature and fitneſs of things ? 1 

B | Now 
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Now what is the reaſon, that all is thus my fle- 
rious and unmeaſurable by human reaſon, in theſe 
matters ſo nearly concerning human nature ? 'Tis 
becauſe God. is not au arbitrary Bring, but does that 
which the incomprehenſible penfections of his own nature, 
make it ft and reaſonable for him to do. Do but 
grant that nothing can be ft for God to do, but what 
is according to his, on infinite perfeftions.: Let but this 
be the rule of his actions, and then you have the ful- 
ft proof, that the fitneſs of his actions muſt be above 
our comprehenſion, ho can only judge of a fitnefs 
according to our ' own perfeftions ; and then we muſt 
be ſurrounded with :iyſtery for this very reaſon, be- 
cauſe God acts according to a certain rule, his own 
Nature. 

Again: What is the nature of a human ſoul, upon 
what terms, and in what manner it is united to t 
body, how far it is different from it, how far it is ſub- 
ect io it, what powers and faculties it derives from 
it; are things wherein the- wi/dom and goodneſs of 
God, and the happineſs of man are deeply, concerned, 
Is it not neceſſary that theſe things ſhould have their 
foundation. in the reafon, and fitneſs of things? And 
yet what natural reaſon, uninſpired from above, can 
mew that this ſtate of ſoul and body is founded 
therein? | r 2 

Again: The origin of fin and evil, or how it en- 
tered into the world conſiſtently with the , infinite 
wiſdom of God, is a myſtery of natural religion, which 
reaſon cannot unſold, For we can ſhew from the 
reaſon and nature of things, that it was t and Teafon- 
able, for che providence of God to ſufſer fin to enter, 
and continue in the world ? Here therefore the man 
of natural religion muſt drop his method of reaſon- 
ns from the fitneſs of things, and that in an article 
of the higheſFconcern to che moral world, and be 
as mere a believer, as he that believes the moſt 1n- 
comprehenſible myſtery of revealed religion. 

Now as there have been in the ſeveral ages ;of-the 
world, ſome impatient, reftiefs and , preſunung ſpirits, 
who, becauſe they could not in theſe points explain 
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the juſtice of God's providence, have takC:. 3.4 
in horrid Atheiſm, fo they made jult the ſam her uſe 
of their reaſon, as our modern unbehevers, who be- 
cauſe they can't comprehend, the fitneſs aud necey/ity 
of certain Chriſtian doctrines, refign themſelves up 
to an hardened infidelity, For it is jult as reaſonable 
to allow of no' myſteries in Revelation, as to allow of 
no myſteries in Creation and Providence. | | 

And whenever this writer, ſhalt think it proper; 
to attack natural religion with as mch freedom, as 
he has revealed, he need not enter upon any neu hy- 
potheſis, or different way of reaſoning, For the ſame 
turn of thought, may ſoon find materials in the na- 
tural tate. of man, for as large a bill of complaints 
againſt natural religion, and the myſteries of 
providence, as is here brought againit revealed 
doctrincs. | 

To proceed: If the. fitneſs of ations is founded in 
the nature and relations of beings, then nothing can be 
fit for God ta do, but fo fas as it is fit far the Goper- 
nor of all created teings, whether on earth, or in any 
other part of the univerſe ;. aad he cannot act fiily 
towards mank ind, but by acting as is fit for the Go- 
vernor of all beings. 

Now what is fit for the Governor of all created nature 
to do in this or that particular part of his creation, is 
as much above our reaſon to tell, as it is above our 
power to govern all beings. And how mankind 
ought to be governed, with relation to the whole 
creation, of which they arc ſo ſmall a pat, is a mat- 
ter equally above our knowledge ; becauſe we know 
not how they are a part of the whole, or what rela- 
tion they bear to any other part, or how therr ſtate 
affects the whole, or any other part, than we know 
what beings the whole conſiſts of. 

Now there-is nothing that we know with more 
certainty than that God is Governor of the whole, 
and that mankind are a part of the whole ; and that 
the uniformity and harmony of divine providence, 
muſt ariſe from his infinite wiſe government of the 
wok ; and therefore we have the utmoſt certainty, 

B 2 that 
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that we are vaſtly incompetent judges of the fitneſs or 
unktneſs of any methods that God uſes in the go- 
vernment of ſo {mall a part of the univerfe, as man- 
kind are. | | 
Again : If the fitneſs of aclions is founded in the rela-. 
tions of beings to one another, then the fitneſs - of the 
actions of God's providence over mankind; mult be 
in many inſtances altogether incomprehenſible to 
us. 9 
For the relation which God bears to mankind, a: 
their all perfect Creator and continual Preferver, is a re- 
lation that our reaſon conceives as imperfectly, and 
knows as little of, as it does of any of the divine at- 
tributes. When it compares it to that of a Father 
and his children, a Prince and his ſubjects, a Propne- 
tor and his property, it has explained it in the beſt 
manner it can, but ſtill has left it as much a fecret, as 
we do the divine nature when we only ſay, it is in- 
Anitely ſuperior to every thing that is finite, | 
By the nat ral light of our reaſon we may know with 
certainty, ſeveral effects of this relation, as that it puts 
us under the care and protection of a wiſe, and juſt, 
and merciful providence, and demands from us the 
higheſt inſtances of humility, adoration and thankſ. 
giving. But what it is in its own nature, What kind 
of ſtate, it is to exiſt in and by God, what it is to 
lee by a light that is his, to act by a power from him, 
to live by a % in him; are things as incomprehen- 
fible to reaſon, left to it/elf, as what it is to- be in 
the third heavens, or to hear words that cannot be 
uttered. N 
But if this relation conſiſts in theſe inconceitall 
things, in a communication of life, l:ght and power, if 
theſe are enjoyed in God, and in ourſelves, in a 
manner not to be explained by any thing that we 


ever heard, or ſaw; then we muſt neceſſarily be 


2 judges of what is fit for God to require of us 
cauſe of this relation. It teaches us nothing but the 
ſuperficialneſs of our own knowledge, and the un- 
fathomable depths of the divine perfections. 

How little this writer has conſidered the nature 


of this rc ation between God and man, may be ſeen 
: by 


Fe 
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T by the following paragraphs. Ilie Holy Ghoſt, ſays he, 
0. canng deal raith men 45 rational creatures, but by propojin, 
n- arguments to conutr« 2 thee underſtandings, and influence 
their wills, in the /:-1e manner as if propojed by other a- 


a- gents. As abſurd, as to ſay, God cannot create us as 
ne rational Beings, unleſs he creates us in the ſame man- 
e — as if we were created by other agents. For to 
to 


ſe chat other agents can poſſibly act upon our 
— 6 ee rſtanding, and will, in the ſame manner that 
as God does; is as groſs an abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe that 


e other agents can create us in the ſame manner that 
d God creates us. 

it- And to confine the manner of the Holy Gboſt's 
er acting upon us, to the manner of our acting upon 


ie. one another by arguments and ſyllagiſins, is as great a 
t weakneſs, as to confine the manner of God's creating 
as us, to the manner of. our making a Statute with tools 
u- and inſt rument s. 

| But he proceeds and fays,. For to go . 
would be making impreſtons on men, as a ſeal does on wax ; 
to the confounding of therr reaſon, and their liberty, in chun 
fing ; and the man would then be merely. paſfeve, and the 
action would be the action of another being acting upon * 

r winch ke could be no way account able. 

Here you ſee the Holy Spirit has but theſe two 
poſhble ways of acting upon men, it muſt either 
only propoſe an argument, juſt as a man may n 
none, or it muſt act like a fl upon wax. 
in I only aſk this writer, Whether God communi- 
be cates bfe, and ſtrength, and underſtanding, and lerty of 

wall to us, only as men may communicate any thing 
lk Wh to one another ꝰ or as a feal acts upon wax ? If fo, it 
if WW way be granted, that the Holy Ghoſt cannot act up- 
14 on us any other w 
we But if it muſt be aflirmed,. that we do,. by a con- 
be Bl tinual influx from God, enjoy all theſe powers, and 
us, eceive the continuance of all theſe faculties from 
he ¶ him, nat as men receive things from one another, nor 
nasa receives the impreſſion of the ſcal, but in a way 
az much above our conception, as creation is above 
ae eur power; if we have all our pourer of acting, by 
en B 3 a cn 
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a-continual communication from him, and yet are free» 
agents, have all our light from him, and yet are ac- 
countable intelligent Beings ; then it muſt be great 
weakneſs to afhrm,; that the Holy Ghoſt cannot 
act upon us in the ſame manner: For it would be 
laying, God cannot att _ us as he does act upon 
us. 

Ihe ſhort of the matter is this. Either this writer 
muſt afarm, that our rational nature, our underſtandim 

faculties, our power of action, our liberty of will, mull 
necej/anty ſubſiſt without the continual action of God 
upon them, or elſe he muſt grant, that God can 
act upon our underſtandings and wills without making 
us as Merely paſſibe as the wax under the ſeal. 

This writer ſays, 1hough the: relation toe ſtand in to 
God, is not artificial, as moſt are among ſt men—yet this 
does not hinder, but that we may know the end he had in be- 
ing related to us as Creator and Governor, and what he re. 

quares of has creatures and ſubjects. But how are we to 
— this? This, ſays he, the Divine Nature, which 
contains in it all perfection and happineſs, Hamly points ou; 
to us. 

If he had ſaid, ſinee God muſt act over us as Crea- 
tor and Governor, according to his own infinite 
Perfection and happineſs, therefore his conduct over us 
may be very myſterious, he had drawn a plain conclu- 
ſion. But he proves all to be plain, becauſe God i, 
to govern us according to ſomething that is not 
plain, according to his own incomprehen ſilie mature. 

His argument therefore proceeds thus. God muſt 
2 us according to his own infinite perſection and 

ppineſs ; but we do not know what his infinite er. 
px and happineſs are : 


Therefore we N know how he 15 5 to gover | 


us. 
Now if this writer is capable of ing huh. an ar- 


ment as this to be demonſtrative, it is no wonder | 


that all his principles of religion are founded- upon 
demonſtration. 

But if he knows no wore of what ariſes from the 
Relation between God and his creatures, than he has 


here 
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here demonſtrated, he might be very well content 
with ſome farther knowledge from Divine Reve- 
lation. 74 ' ; . 

It is becauſe of this incomprehenſible Relation be- 
tween God and his creatures, that we are unavoid- 
ably ignorant of what God may juſtly require of us 
either in a ſtate of innocence or in. For as the fitneſs 
of actions between Beings related, muſt reſult from 
their reſpettive Natures, ſo the incomprehenſibility 
of the Divine Nature, Oh which the Relation be- 
tween God and man is founded, makes it utterly im- 

ſſible for mere natural reaſon to ſay, what kmd of 

mage, or worſup, he may fitly require of man in a 
ſtate of innocence; or what different worſhip and 
# homage he may, or mult require of men, as ſinners. 

And to appeal io the infinite perfections of God, 
as plainly pornting this out, is the ſame extravagance, 
as to 2 to the incomprehenſibility of God as a plain 
proof of our comprehending what God is. 

As to the obligations of moral or ſocial duties, 
which have their foundation in the ſeveral relations 
we bear to one another, theſe are the fame in the 
ſtate of innocente or Sin, and we know that we truly 
act according to the Divine Will, when we act ac- 
cording to what theſe relations require of us, 

But the queſtion is, What diftin& kind of Homage, 
or Service, or Worſhip, God may require us to render to 
Him, either in a ſtate of iunocence or fin, on account 
of that Relation he bears to us as an all- perfect Crea- 
tor and Governor ? 

But this is a queſtion that God alone can reſolve, 

Human Reaſon cannot enter into it, it has no 
principle to proceed upon in it. For as the neceſſity 
of Divine Worſhip, ſo the particular manner of it, 
muſt have its reaſon in the Divine Nature, 

Sacrifice, if conſidered only as an human invention, 
could not be proved to be a reaſonable ſervice. 
Yet conſidered as a Divine Inflitution, it would be the 
greateſt folly not to receive it as a reaſonable ſervice. 
For as we could ſee no reaſon for it, if it was of hu- 


man invention, ſo we ſhould have the greateſt * 
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ton to comply with it, becauſe it was of Divine Ap- 
pointment. Not as if the Divine Appointment al- 
tered the nature and tr, of things; but becauſe 
nothing hes the nature and fitneſs of Divine Worſhip, 


but as it is of Divine Appointment, 

Man therefore, had he continued in a ſtate of In- 
nocence, and without revelation, might have hved 
m an awful fear, and pious regard of God, and ob- 
{erved every duty both of motal arid civil life, as an 
att of obedience to him. But he could have no 
foundation cither to invent any particular manner of 
Divine Worſhip himſelf, or to rejett any that was 
appointed by God, as unneceſſary. It would have 
been ridiculous to have pleaded his innocence, as 
having no necd ofa Divine Worſhip, For who can 
have greater reafon, or be filter to worſhip God, 
than innocent Beings? It would have been more 
abſurd, to have objotied the ſuthciency of their rea- 
ſon ; for why ſhould men reje& a revea cd manner of 
Divine Worſhip, becauſe God had given them rea- 
ſon of their own, ſufficient for the duties of ſocial 
and civil life ? 

And as reafon in a ſtate of innocence and perſec- 
tion, could. vat have any pretence to appoint the 
manner of Divine Worſhip, ſo when the ſtate of in- 
nocence was changed. for that of ſin, it became more 
difficult for bare reaſon to know what kind of Wor- 
ſhip could be acceptable to God from ſinners. 

For what the Re/ation betwixt God and finners 
makes it fit for Cod to require or aecept of therh; can- 
not be determined by buman reaſon. nn es 
This is a new State, and the foundation of à ne 
Relation, and nothing can be fit for God to do in it, 
but what has its ee reſulting from it. We have 
nothing to help our conceptions of the foremen- 
tioned relative Characters of God, as our Governor and 


Preſerver, but what we derive from our idea of hu- 


man Fathers. and Gauernors: Which idea only helps 
us to comprehend theſe relations, juſt as our idea of 
human power helps us to comprehend: the Ommipo- 
tence of God, For a. father or governor, no more 

| repreſents 
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A epreſents the ſtate of God as our Governor and Pręſer- 
t al- , than our living in our Father's, fanuly, repreſents 
auſe he manner of our living in God, | 
hip, Theſe relations are both very plain, and very 
myſtcrious; they are very plain, as to the reality of 
In- their exiſtence ; and highly myſterious and incon- 
ved ceivable, as to the manner of their exiſtence. 
ob. BY That which is plain, in theſe relative characters of 


an Cod, plainly ſhews our obligations to every inſtance 
of duty, homage, love and gratitude, h 


no 
1 of And that which is inconceivable in them, is a ſolid 
was foundation of that profound humility, awful reverence, in- 
ave BY tins piety and tremendous ſenſe of the divine Majeſty, 
Vith which devout perſons think of God, and aſſiſt 
can at the offices of religion. Which excites in them a 
od, higher zeal for doctrines and inſtitutions of divine 
ore revelation, than for all things human; that fills 
ea · them with reverence for all things, places, and of- 
of. fices, that are either by divine or human authority, 
ea- appointed to aſſiſt their deſired intercourſe with 
And if ſome people, by a long and ſtrict attention 
c- to rrafon, and the fence and unfitneſs of things, have 
he at laſt arrived at a demonſtrative certainty, that all 
n- theſe ſentiments of piety and devotion, are mere 
re bizotry, ſuperſtition, — enthuſiaſm ; 1 ſhall only now 
Th obſerve, that youthful extravagance, paſſion, and de- 
gu bauchery, by their own natural tendency, without the 
1 aſſiſtance of any other guide, ſeldom fail of making 
n- the ſame diſcovery. And though it is not reckoned 


any reflection upon great wits, when they hit upon 
the ſame thought, yet it may ſeem ſome diſparage- 
ment of that reaſon and philoſophy, which teaches o 
men to think the ſame of religion, that paſſton and ex- 
travagance teach the young. 

To return : As there is no ſtate in human life, 
that can give us a true idea of any of the foremen- 
tioned relative characters of God, ſo this relative 
ſtate of God towards finners is ſtill leſs capable of 
being comprehended by any thing obſervable in the 


| relations, betwixt, a judge and criminals, a _—_ 
an 


rere 
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ther or prince, and their di ſobedient children and 
ſubjedcts. N | 

Fot none ol theſe ſtates ſeparately, nor all of them 
jointly conſidered, give us any full idea, either of 
the nature and gui of ſin, or how God is to deal with 


fnners, on the account of the relation he bears io 


them, 


To aſk, whether in hath ſolely tHe nature of an | 


offence, againſt a prince or a fathiei, and ſo is par- 
donable by mere goodneſs ; whether it is like an 


error in a road or path, and ſo is entirely at an end, 


when the right path is taken; whether its guilt hath 
the nature of 

charged, juſt as a debt is; whether it aſſedt the ſoul, 
as a wound or 0 affects the body, and ſo ought 
only to move God 

theſe queſtions are as vain, as to aſk, Whether know- 
ledge in God is really {/anking, or his nature a real 

Mance. For as his knowledge and nature cannot 
be ſtictly defined, but are capable of being fignified 
by the terms /unting and ſubſtance, ſo the nature of 
fin is not ſtrictly repreſented under any of thete cha- 
raters, but is capable of receiving /o ne repreſentation 
from every ons of them. 
| When {in is {aid to be an offence againſt God, it 
is to teach' us. that we have infinitely more reaſon to 
dread it on God's account, than to dread any offence 
againſt our parents, or governors, 

When it is compared to à debt, it is fo ſignify, that 
our hns make us accountable to Cod, not in the ſam: 
manner, but with the fame certaraty, as a debtor is 
anſwerable to his creditor ; and becauſe it has ſome 
likeneſs to à debt, that of ourſelves we arc not able 
tO pay. | 

When it is compared to'a woxnd, or diſeaſe, it is 
not to teach us, that it may as juſtly and caſily be 
healed as bodily wounds, but to help us to conceive 
the greatneſs of its evil; that, as diſcaſes bring death 
to the body, fo fin brings a worſe kind of death upon 
the ſou}, 


Since 


and his debtors, a phyſician and his patients; a fa- | 


a debt, and ſo is capable of being dif. } 


to att as a good phyſician ? All } 
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' Since therefore the nature and guilt of fin. can only 
ſo far be known, as to make it highly to be dreaded, 
but not ſo known as to be fully. underſtood, by any 
hing we can, COmPare to it: 

Since the relation which God: bears to ſinners, can 
only be ſo known, as to make it highly reaſonable to 
proſtrate ourſelves before hum, in every inſtance ol 
humility znd penitence ; but not fo fully known as 
to teach us, in what manner, God muſt deal with us : 
It plainly follows, that if, Cod is not an arbitrary Be- 
ing, but acts according to a fitneſs reſulting from this 
relation, he muſt, in this.re{pett, act by a rule known 
only to himſelf, and ſuch as we cannot peſiliy fate 
from the reaſon and nature of things. | 

For if the nature of things, and the fitneſs of ac- 
tions reſulting from their relations, is to be the rule 
of our reaſon, then Reaſon muſt be here at a full ſtop, 
and can have no more knowledge to proceed upon, 
in ſtating the nature, the guilt, or proper atonement of 
| im in men, than of fn in Ange.'s, 

For Reaſon, can no more tell us, what the gui of 
* in is, what Hurt it does us, how far it enters into, 
and alters our very nature, what contrarifly to, and ſe- 
taration from God, it neceſſarily brings upon us, or 
what ſupernatural means are, or are not, neceſſary to 
aboliſh jt ; our reaſon can no more tell this, than our 
cue can tell us, what is the inward, and what is the 
outward light of Angels. 
t Afk Reaſon, what fe fn has upon the ſoul, and 
ir can tell you no more, than if you had aſked, what 
s offett the omnipreſence of God has upon the ſoul. 
© Aſk reaſon, and the nature of things, what is, or 
G ought to be, the true nature of an atonement for fin, 
how far it is ee a debt, or hea ing a wound, or 
; how far it is different from them? And it can tell 
F you no more, than if you had aſked, what is the true 
degree of power that preſerves us in exiſtence, how far 
N it 1 /he that which at firſt created us, and how far it 
; 15 different from it. j 
All theſe enquiries are, by the nature of things, 


made impoſſible to us, ſo long as we have no _ 
ut 
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but from our own natural capacities, and we cannc; | 


take upon us to be philoſophers, in theſe matters, bu 
by deſerting our Reaſon, and giving ourſelves up tg 
v1fron and imagination. 

And we have as much authority from the natur 
of things, to appeal to 7 and thurſt, and ſenſaa 
pleaſure, to tell us how our ſouls ſhall hve in the bez. 


tic preſence of God, as to appeal to our reaſon and 
logic, to demonſtrate how fin is to be atoned, or th: 


ſoul prepared, and purified, for future happineſs, 
For God has no more given us our Reaſon to ft 
the nature of an atonement for ſin; or to find ou 
what can, or cannot, take away its guilt, than he 
has given us ſenſes and appetites to ſtate the nature, or 
diſcover the ingredients, of future happineſs. 
And he who rejects the atonement for ſins made by 
the Son of God, as need/efs, becauſe he cannot prove 
it io be neceſſary, is as extravagant, as he that ſhould 
deny that God created him by his only Son, becauſc 
he did not remember it. For our memory is as pro- 
per a faculty to tell us, whether God at firſt created 
us, by his only Son, as our Reaſon is to tell us, whe 
ther we ought to be reſtored to God, with, or with 
out the 2 Jeſus Chriſt. 
When therefore this writer ſays, Cau any flu; 
be more evident, than that if doing evil be the only cauſe, 
God's diſpleaſure, the ceafeng to do evil, muſt take away ths; 
diſpleaſure S 
Juſt as if he had ſaid, if converſing with a leber ha 
been the only cauſe of a man's getting a top, muſt 
not departing ffom him, be the removal of the {+ 
Tofy ? For if any one, gueſſing at the gui of ſin, and 
its effects on the foul, ſhou}d compare it to a /eprojy it 
the body, he can no more ſay, that he has reaches 
its real, internal evil, than he, that comparing the hay 
_—_ of heaven to a crown of glory, can be ſaid to 
ave deſcribed its real — . 

This wnter has no occaſion to appeal to the nature 
of things, if he can be thus certayy about thing, 
whoſe nature 1s not only obſcure, but * 
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be known. For it is as impoſſible for him to know 
the guilt and effects of fin, as to know the ſhape of an 
Angel. It is as impoſſible to know by the mere light 
of reaſon, what God's. diſpleaſure at fin is, what ſepa- 
ration from ſinners it implies, or how it obiges God 
to deal with them; as to know what the internal 
eſſence of God is. Our author therefore has here 
found the utmoſt degree of evidence, where it was 
impofiuble for him to have the ſmalleſt degree of know- 
ledge. 

It a man, having murdered twenty of his fellow 
creatures, ſhould afterward be ſorry for it, and wiſh 
that he had a power to bring them to life again, or 
to create others in their ſtead, would his ceaſing to 
kill, and wiſhing he had a power to create others in 
their ſtead, put him juſt in the ame ſtat: with God, 
as if he had never murdered a man in his liſe? 
But unleſs this can be ſaid, it cannot be ſaid that re- 
pentance is ſufficient to put a man in the ſame ſtate, as 
iſ he never had ſinned. | 

This writer has two more objections againſt the 
atonement for fin, made by Jeſus Chriſt, Firft, as 
it is an human ſacriſice, which nature itſelf abhors ; and 
which was looked upon as the great abomination of 
idolatrous pagan er © . 

The cruelty, mjuſtice, and impiety, of ſhedding hu- 
man blood in the ſacrifices of the pagans is fully 
granted; but reaſon cannot thence bring the ſmalleſt 
objection againſt the ſacrifice of Chriſt. 

For how can reaſon be more diſregarded, than in 
ſuch au argument as this? The pazans were unjuſt, 
cruel, and impious, in offering human blood'to their 
falſe gods; therefore the true God cannot receive 
any human ſacrifice, or allow any perſons to die, as 
a puniſhment for ſin. 

For, if no human ſacrifice can be fit for God to 
rece:ve, becauſe human ſacrifices, as parts of pagan 
worſhip, were unjuſt and impious; then it would 
follow, that the mortality, to which all mankind are 
appointed by god, muſt have the fame cruilty and in- 

ice in it. Now that death is a puniſhment for lin, 
C and 
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and that all mankind are by death offcred as a fa. 

< for fin. is not ny a doctrine of revealed reli 
gion, but the p! ain diétate of reaſon, But if reaſon 
* acknowledge the death of all mankind, as a 
{acr! 27 for hn, then it can have no juſt objectior 
— it the ſacrihce of Chriſt, becauſe it was Fu- 
1:47 

* need not take upon me to prove the renſonaMene! 
of God 5 precedute 150 the NOTE: ity of mankind ; 
Revolation: ws not under any neceſhty ot provins 
ens; becauſe it is no dſficuliy that ares from reve- 
ion, but cq:ally de! or 25 10 natural ieligion; and 
0th of ther mutt acknow led 2c it to be reaſonable; 
| e 3 oed to de fo from the ate 


not becauſe it car be p 
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But if nat, ral vviigion, willi not f.:{fer us to thin; 


it hun, wh the juice and coounels of God, 
55 | | ns to death on the uc- 
COUNT Of fin tie”) H, TEL. O0 can RAVE no oh- 
£101 evaintc the jacriiice of Chriſt, as it is an 4 


And all that reveletiss adds to natural religion, on 
me point of 1414n {facrifice, is only this; the know: 
edge Of or, trat gives merit aru , to all the 
reſt. 

Secnd,, It is ob iefigd, that the atonement mage 
wy Jetus Chriſt. 1epreſents Cod 2s puniſting the e. 
cut and acquittirg the rwrly ; or, as puntſhing ! 

inn cent cad of the guy. 

Lui tis properties all upon iniftake : for the 3- 
tonement meve by Je ſus Chriſt, though it 8 5 
Parcon f.rthe on ty, yet It dos rat cquit them, 
excule them from an FORE? ment, or juftering for 
1. w t1 10 in 7e C0! te 75 vfon * . Natura re- 


Igion calls men to regeatance for their Uns: the 


one mert mate os Ic tas Chriſt does not acquil 
them from it, or pardon asg without it, but cal! 
them to a erer rei | enNtar than natural relig. on, 
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Gut therefore does not by this proceeding, ſhew 
his 4:/\uke of the innocent and his approbation of the 
wicked. 

Fer how can God be thought to puniſh our bleſſed 
Saviour out of d:f{:ke, if his ſufferings are repreſented 
of ſuch infinite merit with him? Or how can he 
ſhew thereby his are of the guilty, whoſe re- 
pentance is not acceptable to him, till recommended 
by the infinite merits of Jeſus Chriſt ? 

As to the fitneſs of our Lord's ſufferings, as God 
and man; and the nature and degree of their worth; 
reaſyn can no more enter into this matter, or froue 
or difprove any thing about it, than it can enter into 
th: ſtate of the whole creation, and ſhew, how 
it could, or could not, be in the whole, better than 
it is. 

For you may as well aſk any of your fenfes, as aſk 
your ren this principal queſtion, IVizther any ſuper- 
natural means be necefſary for the atonement of the fins of 
man/:ad ? Or, ſuppoling it neceſſary, whether the 
mediation, death, and interceſton of Jeſus Chriſt, as 
God and man, be that true ſupernatural means ? 

For as the fitneſs or urfitncis of any ſupernatural 
means, for the atonement of fin, muſt reſult from 
the incomprehenſible relation God bears to finners, as it 
muſt have ſuch necefaty, and dignity, as this relation 
eures, it neceſſarily follows, that if God aQs accord- 
ing to tus relation, the fitne}s of his actions cannot be 
according to our comprehenſion, 

Again: Suppoſing ſome ſupernatural means to be 
neceſſary, for deſtroying the guilt and power of fin ; 
or that the ſuferings, and untereeſion, of the Son of 
God incarnate, is that true ſapernatural means, it 
neceſferily follows, that a revelation of ſuch, or any 
ether /apernatural means, cannot poſſibly be made 
chyious to our reaſyn end ſenſes, as the things of 
auman life, or the tranſactions amongt men arc; 
but can only be fo revealcd, as to become juſt occa- 
ons of our foiln, I, and Pius vefanation, to the 
vine wiſdon and goodnefs, | 
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For, to ſay that ſucha thing is ſupernatural, 1s only 
ſaying, that it is ſomething, which, by the neceſſary 
ſtate of our own nature, we are as incapable of Know- 
ing, as we arc incapable of ſeeing ſpirits. 

If therefore ſupernatural things are by the letter 
of Scripture ever revealed to us, they cannot be re- 
vealed to us as they are in their own nature: for if 
they could, ſuch things would not be ſupernatural, 

If an angel could appear to us, as it is in its own 
nature, then we ſhould be naturally capable of ſee- 
ing angels; but, becauſe our nature is not capable of 
ſuch a ſight; therefore, when angels appear to men, 
they mult appear, not as they are in themſelves, but 
in ſome human or corporeal form. 

It is juſt thus, when any divine matter is revealed 
by Cod; it can no more poſlibly be revealed to us, 
as it is in its own nature, than an Ange! can appear to 
us, as it is in its own nature; but ſuch ſupernatural 
matter can only be revealed to us, by being repre- 
ſented to us, by its likeneſs to ſomething, that we al- 
ready naturally know, 

Thus revelation teaches us this ſupernatural matter; 
that Jeſus Chriſt is making perpetual interceſſion for us 
in heaven For Chriſt's real ftate, or manner of exiſ- 
tence with God in heaven, in gegard to his Church, 
cannot, as it is in its own natur?, be deſcribed to us; 
it i in this reſpect ineffable, and incomprehenſible, 
And therefore, this high and inconceivable manner 
of Chriſt's exiſtence with God in heaven, in regard 
to his church, is revealed to us under an idea, that 
gives us the trueſt repreſentation of it, we are capable 
of, 

But if any one ſhould thence infer, that the Son 
of God muſt therefor: either be always upon hi, 
knees, or proſtate in ſome humble form of a ſup- 
plicant, he would make a very weak inference. 

Becauſe this revealed Idea of Chriſt, as a perpe- 
tual Interceſſor in heaven, 1s only a comparative 
repreſentation of ſomething, that cannot be direct 
and plainly known as it is in its own nature; and 
only teaches us, how to believe ſomething, though 

imper— 
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impcriectly, yet truly of an incomprehenfble mate 


ter. 
Again: When it is by the letter of Seripture te- 


vealed to us, that the bleſſed Jeſus is the one Media- 
between God and man; that he is the Atonement, 
the Propitiation, and Satigaction for our fins: Theſe 
expteſſions only teach us as much outward knowledge 
of ſo great a myſtery, as human language can repre- 
ſent. But they do not teach us the perfect nature of 
Chrift's „ge between God and ſinners, For that 
being a /«pernatural matter, cannot by any outward 
words be revealed to us as it is in its own Nature, any 
more than the efcnce of God can be made viſible to 
zur ey e of fleſh. 

But theſe cxpteſſions teach us thus much with 
certainty, that there is in the fate of Chriſt between 
Cod and finncrs, ſomething infinitely and incon- 
ceivably beneficial to us; and tray anjwerable to all 
Hat we mean by medi ation, atonement, profittation, and 


And though the real, internal manner, of this media- 
tion and atonement, as it is in its own nature, is ?Ncom- 
E yet this does not leſſen our knowledge of 
th.ctrutaand certainty of it, any more than the incom- 
freienfibilts of the divins nature, leſſens our certainty 
of its real exiſtence. 

Ard as our idea of God, though conſiſting of in- 
comprehenſible perfections, helps us to a real and 
certzin knowledge of the divine nature; and though 
4m ſterious, is yet the ſolid foundation of all piety ; 
ſo ouridea of Jeſus Chriſt, as our Mediator and atone- 
mnt, though 1t be incomprehentible as to its real na- 
ture, yet helps us to a certain knowledge of Chriſt, 
as our mediator and atonement ; and, though full of 
myſtery, is yet ſull of motives to the higheſt piety, 
love. and gratitude unto God, 

Au onjettions therefore, raiſed from any difh- 
culties about the nature of atonemen's, profutiation*, 
and faltsfaftons, as theſe words are uſed in common 
language, are vain, and entirely groundleſs. 

vor all theſe objections proceed upon this ſuppo- 
fi, that atonement, or fati/ation, when attributed 
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to Jeſus Chriſt, ſignify neither more nor leſs, thar 
when they are uſed as terms in human laws Or it. 
el live; take away this ſuppoſition, and all objec- 
tions are entitely removed with it, 

To return: I have granted this writer his great 
principle, that the reatuns of things and perſons, an- 
the fitneſs reſulting from thence, is the ſole rule of God's ac. 
tions And I have granted it upon this ſuppoſition, 
that it tLence follows, that God muſt act according 
to his cn nature; and therefore nothing could be ft 
for God to do. but what had the reaſon of its fitneſs 
in his own nature: and if fo, then the rute of his 
actions could rot fall within our comprehenſior, 
And conſequently, reaſon alone, could not be a comte 
tent judge of God's proceedings; or ſay, what God 
might, or might not, require of us: and therefore! 
have, plainly turned his main argument againſt him- 
ſelf, and made it fully confute that do&rine, which 
be intended to found upon it. 

But though | have thus far, granted the nature and 
relations of things and beings, to be the rule of God': 
actions, becauſe that plainly ſuppoſes, that his own 
nature muſt be the rule of his actions; yet ſince our 
author, and other modern oppoſers of revealed doc- 
trines of religion, hold it in another ſenſe, and mean 
by it, I know not what eterna/, Inmutable reaſons and 
relations of things, independent of any being, and 
which are a common rule and lau of God and man, I en- 
tircly declare againſt it, as an erroneous and ground: 
leſs opinion. 

Thus, when th15 writer ſoys, If the relations betwern 
unge, and tne fitnejs reſu/ting from thence, be not the fo: 
rule of Ged's atlions, muſt he not be an arbitrary being 
As he here means ſom e cterna, immutulle relations, in- 
di gend, nt of God ; fo, to ſuppoſe, hat God can not be 
@ wife and good being, unleſs ſuch cternal, indepen- 
dent relations, be the fole rule of his actions, is as cr: 
roncous, as to affirm, that God camint be ommpaent. 
unleſs mathematical Gemonſirations be his e manner of 
knowing all thirg*, Ard it is juſt 2s rcaſunable to 
fix God's knowledge %, in mathematical demon: 


ſtrations, that we m. 


. — * 
therte be aſſuarcd of his i. 
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than A knowledge, as to make I know not what indepen 
or in dent relations of things, the foie rule of his actions, 
>bjec- that we may thence be aſſured, he is not arbitrary, 


but a wiſe and good Being. 
And we have as ſtrong reaſons to believe God to 


great 

„an be, in the higheſt degree, wife and good, without 
1's a- knowing on what, his wiſdom and goodneſs is found- 
tion, 4; as we have to believe him to be omniſcient, and 
din eternal, without knowing on what, his omniſcrence is 
be ft founded ; or to what, his eternity is owing, And we 
tnels have the ſame reaſon to hold it a vain enquiry, to 
f his aſk what cb/iges God to be % and Good, as to aſk 


ſtor, what obliges him to be Omniſcient, or Eternal. 


And as it would be abſurd to aſcribe the Exiſtence 


22 
Go of God to any cauſe, or found it upon any independent 
ore! relations of things, ſo it is the ſame abſurdity, to aſ- 
him cribe the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of God to any 
hich caufe, or found them upon any independent relations 
of things, 
and Nor do we any more Gf the notion, or en the 
od's certainty of the Divine Wiſdom aud Goodneſs, be- 
olan cauſe we cannot ſay cn what they are founded, than 
Our we lf: the notion of God, or render his exiſtence 
doc. uncertain, becauſe it cannot be founded on any 
jean thing. 
and And as in our account of the exiſtence of things, 
and we are obliged to have recourſe to a Being, whoſe 
en- exiſtence muſt not be aſcribed to any cauſe becauſe 
nd. every thing cannot have a cauſe, no more than every 
thing can be created, ſo in our account of wiſdom 
rern and Gcodneſe, there is the ſame neceſſity of having 
2 recourſe to an infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, that 
"; rever began to be, and that is as different as to its 
ir ma aner of exiſtence, from all other wiſdom and 
be govdreſs, that have a beginning, as the exiftence 
en- of God is dierent from the cxiſtence of the crea» 
CC LUTCS, 
ect, But if it be neceiTary to hold, that there is an in- 
of nite wiſdom and gcodnefs that never 5:;an to be, then 
to it id as necelury to affirm, that ſuch wiſdom and 
U- gaodueſs can no more be founded upon the relations of 
121 Liings, than the anbcginning exiftenc? of God can be 
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founded upcn the exiſtence of things. And to ſce 
for any r:aſons of a wiſdom and goodneſ that was al. 
ways in the fame infinite ſtate, is like ſecking the caſe 
of that which can have no caulc, cr aſking what it is 
that contains infinity. 

When thercfure this writer ſaith, Infnte uin 
can have no commands, but what are founded on the una. 
terable reaſon of things ; * ke might as juſtly have ſais, 
an infinite Creator can have ro power of creating, 
but what is founded on the unalerable nature of crea- 
tures, 1 
For the reaſon of things, is juſt as unalterable, z; 
the nature of creatures. And if the reaſons and 1e- 
lations of things are nothing elſe but their manner of 
exiſtence, or the fate of their nature, certainly the 
relations of things muſt have the ſame beginning, ai d 
the ſame alterable or unalterable nature, as the things 
from whence they flow. Unleſs it can he ſaid, that 
a thing may exiſt in ſuch a manner, though it does not 
exiſt at all. 

Mheu therefore he ſays again, That the will of Cod 
1; always determined by the nature, and reafon of things 3 It 
is the ſame as if he had ſaid, the omnpotence of God is 
always determined by the nature of cauſes and effects, 
For as all cauſcs and effects are what they are, and 
owe their nature to the omnipotence of God, ſo the 
relations of things are what they are, and owe their 
nature to the wiſdom and will of God, 

Nor does this dependance of the relations of 
things on the will of God, deſtroy the nature of re- 
lations, or make them doubtful, any more than the 
exiſtence of things depending on the power of God, 
deſtroys the certainty of their exiſtence, or renders 
:t doubtful. For as God cannot make things to 
exiſt, and not to exiſt at the ſame time, though their 
exiſlence depends upon his power, ſo neither can 
he make things to have ſuch relations, and yet not 
to have ſuch relations at the ſame time, though their 
relations depend upon his will. 

So that the aſcribing the relations of things to the 
w'll of God, brings no uncertainty to thoſe duties of 
e, which flow from ſuch relations, but leaves the 

ſtate 
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tate of nature with all its relations, and the duties 
which flow from them, in the greateſt certainty, ſo 
long as nature itſelf is continued ; and when that ei- 
ther ceafes entirely, or is only altered, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if all its relations ceaſe, or are altered 
with it. 


Our author ſays, Dare any one ſay, that God's laws 


al 
x. are not founded on the eternal reaſon of things ? * 
Ms I dare ſay it with the ſame aſſurance, as that his 
exiſtence is not founded on the eternal exiſtence of things, 
_ And that it is the ſame extravagance to ſay, that 
PI God's laws are founded on the eternal reaſons of things, 
of as to ſay, that his power is founded on the eternal ca- 
+ pactties of things. For the capacities of things have 
14 juſt the ſame ſolidity and eternity, as the relations of 
585 things have, and are juſt ſuch independent realities 
hat as they are: And are juſt the ſame proper materials 
Fo to found the omnipotence of God upon, as the 
relations of things are, to found his infine wiſdom 
94 upon. 
And as we can ſay, that the omnipotence of God in 
A preſerving and ſupporting the creation, will cer- 
's, tainly act /uitably to itſelf, and conſiſtent with that om- 
id nipotence which firſt made things be what they are, 
* and put nature into ſuch a ſtate as it is in; ſo we can 
ir ſey, that the mfinite unſdom of God in giving laws to 
the world, will act furtably to itſelf, and conſiſtent 
zf with that wiſdom which at firſt made the nature 
* and relations of the rational world be what they are. 
e But tnen as the omnpotence of God, though it act: 
, ſuitably to the ſtate of the creation, and the nature 
7 of cauſes and effects, which it firſt ordained, yet 
0 cannot be ſaid to be founded upon the nature ot 
r caulcs and effects, becauſe neither cauſes nor effect; 
1 have any nature, but what they owe to omnipotence ; 
t [2 the infinite wiſdom of God, though in giving 
r laws to the world, it acts ſuita5'y to the natures and 


relations of rational beings, yet cannot be ſaid tote 
founded upon ſuch relations, becauſe ſuch relation; 
' - a6 
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are the efefs of the divine wiſdom, and owe their 
exiltence to it. {5% 

And the reafon or relations of things ſhew God's 
antecedent wiſdom, and are eſſects of it, juſt as the na- 
ture of cauſes and eds ſne his antecedent power, and 
are the eflects of it, And as he is infinitely power. 
ful, but not from the nature of cauſes and effects; 
ſo he is infinitely wiſe, but not from the reaſon and 
nature of things, : 

Again; if God is infinite wiſdom, then his wiſdom 
cannot be founded on the relations of things, unleſs 
things fr#e, and relations that began to be, can be 
the foundation of that wiſdom which is infinite, and 
could not begin to be. | 

Therefore to aſk, ut it is founded upon, when it 
can have no foundation upon any thing, is alking, 
what an independent being is depecdent upon, or how 
that began, which could have no beginning ? ' 

And to aſk the reaſon or foundation of any one of 
the divine attributes, is the ſame as aſking the rea- 
fon or foundation of them aH. And to ſeek for the 


reaſon or foundation of all the divine attr.butes, iz 


ſecking for the cauſe of God's exiſtence. 

| 3 as we do not come to God's exiſtence, till we 
come to the end of cauſes, ſo nothing that is divine, 
can be attributed to any cauſe. 

Nor is it any more a contradition to ſay, there is 
ſomething whole nature is without any cauſe or foun- 
dation of its exiſtence, than to ſay, — exiſts 
without ever beginning to exiſt, For as nothing can 
have a beginning, but as it proceeds from ſome 
cauſe; ſo that which can have no beginning, can 
have no cauſe. If therefore the divine w:ildom ever 
began to be infinite, and we could know when that be- 


+ 


ginning was, we ſhould have ſome pretence to ſearch 


for that, upon which its infinity was fowiged ; but 


if it never could begin to be, then to ſeck for its rea- 
Aon, or foundation, is ſeeking lor its beginning. 
This writer afhims, that God's wiſdom and geod- 
neſs muſt be founded on the nature and reaſon of 
tings, otzerw:ſe it could not be proved, that God 
was net an arbitrary being. 
Wow 


La 


Now to ſeck for reaſons to prove that God is not 
au arbitrary being, that is, a being of the higheſt free- 
dom and independency, that does every thing according 
io his own will and pleaſure, is as vain, as to ſeek for 


reaſons to prove, that all things are not the offedt of 


Si; will, For if every thing beſides God, received its 


»xiſtence from him; if every thing that exiſts, is the 
ellect of his will, and he can do nothing, but be- 
cauſe he wills the doing it, muſt he not be free and 


arbitrary in as lJuizh a manner, as he is powerful? 


his writer ſays, It is not in our power to love the Deity, 
ald we confeder him to be an arbitrary being, acting out of 
humour and caprice. * | 

But if God's wi! is as centrally oppoſite to fu- 
wor and carice, as his ominpotence is to weakneſs and 
inability; then it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe, that God 
mult act according to humour and caprice, becauſe 
he acts according to his own will, as to ſuppoſe that 
he muſt act with inability, becauſe he afts by his 
omnipotence. 

And if the wül of God, as ſuch, is in the higheſt 
ſiaie of perfection, then we have the ugheſt reaſon to 
love and adore God, becauſe he is arbitrary, and 
at: acco'd ny to his own al-perfet will, And if it be 
aſked, what it is that makes the will of God H ber- 
#7, it may as well be aſked, what it is that makes 


him omntpotent, or makes him to exiſt. For, as 


we have not found out a God, till we have found a 
being that has no cauſe; ſo we have not found the will 
of God. till we have found a ui, that has no mover, 
or derector, or cauſe of its perſection. For that wil 
which never began to be, can no more be any thing, 
but what ii is in itſelf, than it can begin to be. 
That which makes people imagine, that wil! alone 
is not ſo adorable, is becauſe they conſider it as a 
blind imperfe& faculty that wants to be directed. 
But what, has ſuch a will as this to do with the ail 
of Grod ? | 
For if the will of God is as fperfeft a will, as his 
omniſcieuce is a perfect knowledge, then we are as ſure, 
that 
$ Page 3t, 
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{hat the will of God cannot want any direction, 
will any thing amiſs, as we are, that his omniſcience 
cannot need any information, or fall into any mi. 
fake. And if the will of God wanted-any directios 
or government, it is impoſſible it ſhould have it, 
ſor having no ſuperior, it could only be ſo ; goverg. 
ed, becaule it willed it, and therefore muſt be alway 
under its own government, þ 3 
All the perfection therefore that can be aſcybet 
to God, muſt be aſcribed to his ud, not as if it vu 
the production of his will, (for nothing in God «|; 
2 but as eternally, inherent in it. | 
And as God's will has thus all the perſection o 
the divine nature, and has no rule, or reaſon, or mo- 
tive to any goodneſs, that comes from it, but in 
-own nature and ſtate in God]; ſo this great will is the 
only law of all creatures, and they are all to obey and 
conform to it, for this reaſon, becauſe it is the will 
-of God, 
Nothing has a moral reaſon, or fitneſs to be done, ih:: 
put becauſe it is the will of God that it ſhould be b 
done. | 1 
It may be aſked, Is there then no veaſon or natur is 
of things? Yes; as certainly as there are thing He. 
But the nature and reaſon of things, conſidered nd: Nu 
endend iy of the divine will, have no more obligation 
in them, than a divine worſhip confidered indepen- 
dently of, and without any regard to the exiſtence of 
God. For the will of God is as abſolutely neceſlar 
to found all moral obligation upon, as the exiſtence of 
God is neceſſary to be the foundation of religious 
worſhip. And the fitneſs of moral obligations, with- 
out the will of God, is only like the fitneſs of rehgiouw 
worſhip without the exiſtence of God, | 
And it is as juſt to ſay, that he deſtroys the reaſon of 
religion, who founds it upon the nature and exil- 
tence of God, as to ſay, he ſaps the foundation of 
moral obligations, who founds them upon the will 
of God. And as religion cannot be ſolidly defended, 
but by ſhewing its connexion with, and dependence 
upon God's exiſtence; ſo neither can moral obliga- 
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ions be aſſerted with reaſon, but by ſhewing them to 
be the will of God. 
It may again be aſked, Can God make that fit in 
ſelf, which is in ite abſolutely unfit to be done? 
This queſtion conſiſts of improper terms, For 
God's will no more makes actions to be fit in them- 
zves, than it makes things to exiſt in, or of themſelves. 
No things, nor any actions have any abſo.ute fitnels, 
of and in themſelves, 


bed A gift, a blow, the making a wound, or ſhedding of 
bod, conſidered in themſelves, have no abſolute ſit- 
od i WM ricfs, but are fit or unkit according to a variety of ac- 


cidental circumſtances. 
When therefore God by his will makes any thing 
fit to be done, he does not make the thing fit in - 
% which is juſt in the ſame ſtate 3 in :t/elf, 
that it was before, but it becomes fit for the perſon to 
do it, becauſe he can only be happy, or do that 
which is fit for him to do, by doing the will of God, 
For inſtance, the bare eating a fruit, conſidered in 
elf, is neither fit nor unfit, If a fruit is appointed 
by God for our food, then it is as fit to eat it, as 10 
preſerve our lives, If a fruit is poiſonous, then it 
is as unfit to cat it, as to commit ſelf. murder. If 
eating of a fruit is prohibited by God, then it 1s as 
unßt to eat as to eat our own damnation. 


atio But in none of theſe inſtances is the eating or not 
Pen. Wczting, conſidered in eff fit or unit: but has all its 
ce of Wfitnels, or unfitneſs, from ſuch circumſtances, as are 
Mary entirely owing to the will of God. 


Suppoling therefore God to require a perſon todo 
ſomething, which according to his preſent circum- 
ſtances, without that command, he ought not to do, 


gi WG od does not make that which is abſolutely unſit in 
; {ſeif, fit to be done; but only adds new circumſtances 
me o an action, that is neither fit, nor unfit, moral, 
SN 


nor immoral in ite but becauſe of its circumſtances. 
Again, it is objected, If there is nothing right or 
rong, good or bad, antecedently and independently of 
ded, he will of God, there can then be no reaſon, why God 
Ence e will, or command one thing, rather than another, 
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It is anſwered, firſt, That all goodnels, and al! 
poſſible perfection, is as eternal as God, and as c ſſen. 
tial to him as his exiſtence. And to ſay, that they 

are either antecedent or conſequent, dependent or mdeper- 
dent of his will, would be equally abſurd. To aſk 
therefore, whether there is not ſomething right and 
wrong, antecedent to the will of God, is as abſurd, 
as to alk for ſome antecedent cauſe of his exiſtence, 
And to aſk, how God can be good if there is ng: 
ſomething good independently of him, is aſking 
how he can be infinite, if there be not ſomething 
infinite independently of him. And to ſeek for any 
other ſource or reaſon of the divine goodneſs, beſide: 
the divine nature, is like ſeeking for ſome external 


. Cauſe and help of the divine omnipotence, ſu 
The goodneſs and wiſdom, therefore, by which th 
God is wiſe and good, and to which all his work hi 
of wiſdom and goodnefs are owing, are neither ant 
cedent, nor conſequent to his will, | * 
Second, Nothing is more certain, than that ot 
moral obligations and duties of creatures towards on: of 
another, began with the exiſtence of moral creature, n. 
This is as certain, as that all corporeal qualities and | 
effects, began with the exiſtence of bodies. th 


As thereſore nothing has the nature of a cauſe or e. n 
fect, nothing has any quality of any kind in bodies, bu A 
what is entirely owing to matter ſo created and co be 
ſtituted by the wl/of God; ſo no actions have ary 
4 | moral qua ilies, but what are wholly owing to tha... 
1 ſtate and nature in which they are created by the ;.. 
| | willof God. ur 

| Moral obligations therefore of creatures have th an 
ſame origin, and the fame reaſon, that natural qualitie 

and effects have in the corporeal world; v2. the hd 
| will of God. And as ina different ſtate of matte, no 
| bodies would have had different qualities an0i:.; 
| .efleCts; fo in a different ſtate of rational beings, ther he 
| would be different moral obligations, and nothing 24 
| could be right or good in their behaviour, but whit ing 
| began then to be right and good, becauſe they then | 
began to exiſt in ſuch a {tate aud condition of lik. WW let 
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len cauſe or reaſon of its exiſtence, but the ſole will of 
hey God, ſo the cauſe and reaſon of right and wrong in 
* ſuch a ſtate, muſt be equally owing to the will of 
vo God. 
and The pretended a2/olute independent Htneſſes, or un- 
urd, ftnefſes of actions therefore in thempelves, are vain ab- 
"ce, ¶ trations, and philoſophical jargon, ſerving no ends 
"© of morality, but only helping. people to wrangle 
ang and diſpute away that ſincere obedience to God, 
ang i which is their only happineſs, But to make theie 
*") Wimaginary abſolute fitnefſes the common law both of God 
fade and man, is ſtill more extravagant. For if the cir- 
rd cumſtances of actions give them their moral nature, 
; ſurely God muſt firſt be in our circumſtances, before 
nich that which is a law: to us, can be the {ame law to 
oth; him. | 
_ And if a father may require that of a ſon, which 
„his fon, becauſe of his different ſlate, cannot require 
* VB of his brother; ſurely that which God may require 
de of us, may be as different from that which a father 
are” Wh may require of a ſon, as God is different from a father. 
ah Again, if God is as much under a law as we are, 
* then he is as much under authority; ſor law can no 


more be without authority, than without a law-giver. 
And if God and we are under the jam? lau, we muſt 
be under the ſame authority, 

But as God cannot be under any law in common 
with us his creatures, any more than he can be of the 
lame rank or order with us; ſo neither can he be 
under any law at all, any more than he can be under 
any authority at all. | 

And though God is not to be looked upon as an 
arbitrary being, in the ſenſe of this author, who will 
not diſtinguiſh arbitrary from humour and caprice; yet 
in a true ſenſe of the word, when applied to God, 
he muſt be affirmed to be an arbitrary being; that 
acts only from himſelf, from his own will, and accord- 
ing to his own pleaſure, 

And we have no more reaſon to be afraid to be 
left to a God without a law, or to be left to his will 
and pleaſure, than to be left under the protection and 
care of a being, that is all love, and mercy, and 
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goodneſs. Fot as the exiſtence of God, as ſuch, ne. 
ceſlarily implies the exiſtence of all perfection; o 
the will of God, as fuch, neceffarily implies the will 
ing every thing, that all perfection can will, 
And as the exiſtence of God, becauſe it contain; 
all perfection, cannot for that reaſon have any ex- 
ternal cauſe ; fo the will of God, becauſe it is all per. 
fedtion, cannot, for that reaſon, have any external ul 
or direction. But his own will is wifdom, and his 
wiſdom is his will. His goodncfs is arbitrary, and 
his arbitrarineſs is goodnels, 

But this writer does not only thus bring God into 
this ſtate of law and obligation with us, but make 
farther advances in the ſame kind of errors. 


Hence, ſays he, we may contemplate the great dignity of 
our rational nature, ſince our reafon for kind, though Wi 
the ſame nature with that of 


not for degree, is 
2 ; 


Here you ſee our reaſon, that is, our faculty of rex: 
ſoning, (for reaſon cannot be called ours in any other 
reſpect,) has no other difference from reaſon as it i 


in God, but that of degree, But what greater ab! 


ſurdity can a man fall into, than to ſuppoſe, that a 
being whoſe exiſtence had 3 beginning but a fey 
years ago, differs only in degree from that which 
could not poſſibly have a beginning; or that a d: 
pendent and independent ms ſhould not be different 
in kind, but only in degree | 

For to ſay, that the faculties of a dependent and 
independent being, may be of the ſame kind, is 2 
flat a contradiction, as to ſay, the ſame kind of thing 
may be dependent, and independent. 

Reaſon belongs to God and man, uſt as power, ei. 
iſlence, life, and happineſs, belong to God and man, 
And he that can, from happineſs being common to 
God and man, prove our happineſs to be of the fant 
kind and nature with God's, may allo prove reafun in 
God and man to be of the ſame kind. | 

This writer indeed ſays, Our happinefs ts lmited, 
becauſe our reaſon 15'ſo; and that God has un 
mated haþfineſs, becauſe he alone has unlimited reaſon : | 
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„ 
But if that which it neceſſarilyj limited, is different 
from that which is neceſſariiy unlunited, then We have 
roof enough from this very argument, that a reaſon 
nece ſarily limited, cannot be of the ame and with 
that reaſon, which is necef/ſanly unlimited. Unlets it 


can be ſaid, that limited and unlimited, finite and 


infinite, beginning and unbeginning, have no con- 
trariety in kind, but only differ, as a hort line differs 
from a /ong one. | | | nd 
The truth of the matter is this; Reaſon is in God 
and man, as power is in God and man. And as the 


| divine power has ſome degree of likeneſs to human 
power, yet with an mfmte difference from it: ſo that 


perfection which we call veaſon in God, has ſome 
degree of likeneſs to reaſon as it is in man, yet is 
inf nile and beyond all conception different from 


And as our enjoyment of power is ſo limited, ſo 
imperfect, ſo ſuperficial, as to be ſcarce ſufficient zto 
tell us, what power is, much Jeſs what omnipotence 
is; ſo our ſhare. of reafon is ſo ſmall, and ave. enjoy it 
in ſo imperfeet.a manner, that we can icarce think 
or talk intelligibly of it, or ſo much as define our 
own faculties of reaſoning. | 
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Shewing from the relation between God aud man, that lu- 

man reaſon ca nut be a competent judge of the fitnels and 
- reaſonableneſs of God's proceedings with mankind, 
eit lier as to the time, or matter, or manner of an exter- 


mal revelation, 


A our author has laid it down ſor an undeniable 
rule of God's actions, that he muſt, if he be a 
wiſe and good being, act according to the relation 
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he ſtands in towards his creatures; I procecd-upon 
this principle, to prove the incapacity of human rea- 
ſon, to judge truly of God's proceedings in regard to 


divine revelation. | 
For if the: fitneſs of actions reſults from the. nature 
and relations of beings, then the fitneſs of God's ac; 
tions, as he is an ommſcaent creator and governor, to 
whom every thing is eternally fore-known, over being: 
endued with our freedom of will, muſt be to us incom- 
prehenſjble. ; 1 
We are not fo much as capable of comprehend. 
ing by our reaſon, the poffibility of this relation, or 
how the forc-knowledge of God can conſiſt with the 
free agency of creatures. We know that God fore: 
knows all things, with the ſame certainty as we 
know there is a God. And if jelf-conſcionfrefs' is an 
infallible proof of our own exiſtence, it proves 
with the fame certainty the freedom of our will, 
And hence it is, that we have a full aſſurance of the 
confſtency of God's fore-knowledge with freedom 
Now this incemprehenfeble relation between an ters 
nally fore-knowjng ercutor and governor, and his free crea- 
tures, is the relation from whenee ariſes the fitneis 
of God's providence over us. But if the tion ii- 
ſelf is ivcompreheniible, then thoſe actions that have 
their fitneſs from it, muſt ſurely be incomprehen- 
fible. Nothing can be fit for God to do, either in 
Creation or Providence, but what has its fitneſs founded 
in his fore-knowledge of every thing that would fob 
low, from every kind of creation; and every manner of 
providence: But if nothing can be fit, but becauſe 
it is according to this fore-knowledge of every thing that 
would follow from every kind of creation, and every 


manner of providence; then we have the utmoſt- 


certainty, that the fitneſs of God's actions as a ſom- 
knowing Creator, and Governor of free agents, mult be 


founded upon reaſons that we cannot poſſibly know . 


any thing of. | 
And a child that has but juſt learned to ſpeak, 


is as well qualified to ſtate the fitneſs of the laws of 
4 h CZ matter 
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matter and motion by which the whole vegetable 
world is preſerved, as the wiſeſt of men is qualified 
to comprehend, or- ſtate. the fitacts of the methods, 
which a forc-knowing providence obſerves over free 

ents. For every realun on which the fitneſs of 
ſuch a providence is founded, is not only unknown to 
us, but by a neceſſity of nature ipr/{5.c to be known 


us. 
or if the fitne/s of God's acting in this, or that 
manner, is founded in his fore-knowledge of every 
thing that would happen, from every poſſid e way of 
acting, then it is impoſhble for us to know the rea- 
ſons, on which the htneſs of his actions is founded 
as it is impoſſible for us to be omniſcient. | 
Who can tell what different kinds of rational crea- 
tures, diſtinguiſhed by variety of natures, and faculties? 
it is fit and reaſonable for God tocreate, becauſc he e- 
ternally foreſaw what would He the effect of ſuch dif- 
ferent creations ?* Who can:explain'ithe fitneſs of that 
vaſt variety there is amongſt rational creatures of the 
ame fhecies, or ſhew that all their different faculties 
ought to be as they are? And yet the /fitneſs of this 
providence has its certain reaſon in the divine fore- 
knowledge, and it could not be fit, but becauſe of 
. ; | 4 a 35 0 
Who can tell what degree of reaſon rational crea« 
tures ought to enjoy, or what degrees of neu and re- 
vealed knowledge it is fit and reaſonable for God to 
gwe, or not give them, becauſe they ſeem, or ſeem 
not to themſelves to want it, are diſpoſed, or not 
diſpoſed to receive it? For az mankind cannot tell 
why it was fit and reaſonable for God to create them 
of tuch a kind, and degree, as they are of; ſo neither 
can they tell how God ought, or ought not to add 
to their natural knowledge, and make them as diffe- 
rent accountable for the ule of revealed rules of life, 
as for the uſe of their natural faculties, _ 
And as the reaſon why God created them of fuck a 
kind, and with fuch faculties, was becauſe of his own- 
fore-knowledge of the ects of ſuch a creation; ſo if 
ver he does reveal to them any ſupernatural knows 
:dge, both the doing it, the time, and matter, and 
| manner 
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manner of it, muſt have their fitneſs in his own tend! 
fore-knowledge of the effects of ſuch a revelation. 

The reaſons therefore on which the fitneſs of this 
or that revelation, u or when, of what matter, in 
what manner, and to whom it is to be made, - muſt, 
from the nature and reaſon of things, be as anſcarch 
able by us, as the reaſons of this or that creation" el 
rational beings, at ſuch a time, of ſuch + hind, in ug 
a manner, in ſuch a ſtate; 

This may help us to an eaſy ſolution of they unros 
fonabl- queſtions, which this ret puts in "thi 
manner, 2g 

If the deſign of God in communicating anything 
of himſelf to men was their happineſs, would ng 
that deſign have obliged him, who at all times alike 
deſires their happineſs, to have at all times alike com Wie; 
municated it to them? If God always acts for the WI« 

ood of his creatures, what reaſon can be' aſſigned Wo 
why he ſhould not from the beginning have diſco Wh: 
vered ſuch things as make for their good, but defer . 
the doing it till the time of Tiberius; ſince the d 
ſooner this was done, the greater would his good ſu 
neſs appear? * 5 
And again, © How is i: bonfß beim with the n 0 
tion of God's being univerſally benevolent, not n 
have revealed it to all his children, when alt Had ca 
equal need of it ? Was is not as eaſy for him;to have fe 
communicated it to all nations, as to any one nation lf <« 
or perſon ? Or in all languages, as in one ?” f . 

Now all this is fully anſwered, by our author! 
own great and fundamental principle. 


For if the relations between things and eſo pre 
and the fitneſs ref ting from thence, be the ole if! 
rule of God's actions, “ as he expreſly affirms; then | 
the ſole rule or reaſon of God's revealing any thing to the 

any men, at any time, muſt have its fitnefs: re/altin; tha 
ſrom the divine fore-knowledge of the effects of ja lati 

a revelation, at ſuck a time, and to fuck perſons. [f be | 
God does not act thus, he does not act according 0 dir 
the relation betwixt a fore-knowing Creator, and hi do: 
iree creatures. But if he does aft according to 2 "_ 
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't12fs reſulting from this relation, and makes, or does 
not make revelations, according to his own fore- 
knowledge of the fitneſs of times and perſons for 
hem; then to aſk how a God, always equally good, 
an make a revelation at any time, and not make the 
ame at all times, is as abſurd as to aſk, how a God, 
always equally good, can reveal that at one time, 
becauſe it is a proper time for it, and not reveal it at 
every other time, though improper for it. 

God's goodneſs, directed by his own fore-know- 
ledge of the fitneſs of times, and of the ftate and ac- 
ions of free agents, deferred a certain revelation to 
the time of Tiberius, becauſe he foreſaw it would then 
be an act of the greateſt goodneſs, and have its beft 
effects upon the world: To aſk therefore, what reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why ſo good a revelation was not ſooner, 
or even from the beginning made to the world, is aſk- 
ing, why God ſhould act, according to his own fore- 
knowledge of the ftate and actions of free agents, and or- 
der all things, according to a fitneſs reſulting from 
ſuch a fore-knowledge ? 

Theſe queſtions ſuppoſe, that if God ſhewed his 
goodneſs to mankind by a revelation at ſuch time, he 
muſt be wanting in goodneſs before that time, be- 
cauſe he did not make it ſooner ; whereas if his de- 
ferring it till fuck a time, was owing to his fore-know- 
ledge of the actions and ſtate of free agents, and be- 
cauſe it would then have its beft efefts, then God is 
proved to be equally good before he made it, for 
this very reaſon, becauſe he did not make it before its 
proper time : and he had been wanting in goodneſs, 
if he had not deferred it till that time, 

Now this appealing to God's fore-knowledge of 
the ſtate and —— of free agents, as the cauſe of all 
that is particular in the time and manner of any reve- 
lation, and deducing its fitneſs from thence, cannot 
be ſaid to bs begging the queſtion, but is reſolving it 
directly according to the rule, which this writer lays 
down for God to act by: That © the relations be- 
tween things and perſons, and the fitneſs reſulting 
irom thence, muſt be the ſole rule of God's Ar 

ut 
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But if this is the fol rule, then God in giving any 


revelation, muſt att as the relation betwixt a fore-know- 
ing Creator and his free creatures requires; and his 
actions mult have thetr fitneſs reſulting from his fore- 


knowledge of the tate and actions of free agents. And 


if this is God's fole rule, then to alk why ts or that 
revelation only at ſuch à time, is to aſk why God only 
does that which is fit for him to do? And to alk, 
why not the ſame revelation at any other time, is 


aſking why God does not do that, which it is not fit 


for him to do ? 

This writer aſks, * How it is canſiſtent with the 
notion of God's being univerſally benevolent, not 
to have revealed it to all his children, who had e- 
qual necd of it?“ But if they had. equal need of it, 
yet if they were not equally fit for it, but prepared 
only to have their gui increaſed by it, and ſo be ex- 
poſed to a greater damnation ; then God's goodneſs 
to them is manifeſt, by with-hulding ſuch informa- 
tion from them, and. reſerving it for thoſe that 
would be made happier by it. 


Judas, Pontius Pilate, and the Jews that called for 


our Saviour's crucifixion, had equal need of a Saviour 
with thoſe that believed in him. Chorazm and Beth» 
faida wanted the light of the goſpel as much-as thoſe 
that received it. And if the-reſt of the world had 
been, at that time, as much indiſpoſed ſor the light 
of the Goſpel, as they were, God's goodneſs had 
been greater to that age, if he had reſervedthe light 
of the gofpel till a better age had ſucceeded. 
So that this argument, founded on the equal ned 
of all, or former ages, has no force, unleſs it could 
be ſhewn, that the fame revelation made to any of 
theſe former ages, would have produced- all thoſe 
good effects, which God foreſaw! would follow, from 
its being reſerved for ſuch. a particular time and falt 
of things and perſons. | 
| He aſks again, “ Was it not as eaſy: for God to 
have communicated it to all nations, as to any one 
nation or -perſon? Or in all languages, as in at! 
one?“ This argument is built upon this ä 
That 
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nat; God does things becauſe they are cafy, or for” 
bears things becaule they are diſicult to be performed. 
For it can be no argument, that God ought to have 
revealed ſuch things to all nations or perſons, be- 
cauſe it was as ca to him, as to do it to any one na- 
tion or perſcn ; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that the cane 
of a thing is a realon why God does it, and the 
difficulty of a thing a reaſon why he does not do it, 
But if this ſuppoſition be very abſurd, then the ar- 
gument founded upon it muſt be liable to the fame 
charge. | 

But if God does things, not becauſe they are eaſy, 
but becauſe they are infinitely good and fit to be 
done, then the reaſon-why God has afforded differ- 
ent revelations, to different ages and perſons, is this, 
That his manner of revealing every thing, might be 
worthy of his own fore-knowledge of the effects of it, 


| and that every thing that is particular in the time or 
els manner of any revelation, might have its fitneſs refult- 
na- ing from the relation betwixt a good God and his 
hat WW creatures, whoſe changing ſtate, different conduct, 


tempers and actions, are all eternally fore-known by 


for him. 

our Again, it is objectęd, that a divine revelation 
etz · muſt either be the effect of jufizce, or elſe of mercy 
oſs and jr: goodnefs ; but in either of theſe caſes it ought 
had io be unmverſal; for juſtice mult be done to all. But 
coht Nif it is the effect of mercy and free goodneſs, this writer 
had aks, How a'being can be denominated merciful 
igbt and good, who is ſo only to a few, but cruel and 


unmerciful.to the 1eſt 2”? * 


need It is anſwered, That there is neither juſtice in God 
zuld without mercy, nor mercy without jullice ; and to 
of Haſcribe a revelation to either of them ſeparately, in 
nole Ncontradiſtinclion to the other, has no more reaſon in 
rom it, than to aſcribe the creation ſeparately either to the 
ſtat i” yan, or Power of God, in contradiſtinction to the 
other, 

4 to Secondly, A divine revelation is not owing barely 
one to the juſtice or free goodneſs of God, but to the good- 
any 9 neßs, 
tion, | 
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© free goodneſs, and therefore may be given jn av 


weak imaginations, but according to his own infinit 


* fitneſs reſulting ſram thence, be the Tule of Got 
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neſs, mercy, and juſtice of God, governed and dire 
by his eternal fore-knowledge of all the effect, « 
- every revelation, at any, or all-times, , N 

God ordains a revelation in this, or that mange 
time, aud place; not becauſe it is a juflace that h 
cannot recluſe, not becauſe it is matter of favour g 


manner at pleaſure ; but becauſe he has the whirl 
duration of human things, the whole race of mankind 
the whole order of human changes and events, th 
whole combination of all cauſes and eſfects of humaj 
tempers, all the actions of free agents, and all the wn 
fequences of every revelation, plainly in his ſigh 
and according to this eternal fore-knowledge, evenſ 
revelation receives every thing that is particular ini 
either as to time, matter, manner, or Place. 
All complaints therefore about that which is fu 
ticular, or feemingly partial in the time and mannet d 
any revelation, are very unjuſtifiable ; and ſhey 
that we are diſcontent at God's proceedings, becauk 
he acts like himſelf, does what is beft and fitteſt to 
done, and governs the world, not according to a 


perfections. 

We will not allow a Providence to be rig, unld 
we can comprehend the reaſonableneſs of all 1 
ſteps; and yet it could not pofſibly be right, unls 
its proccedings were as much above our com 
henſion, as our wiſdom is below that which is ml 
nite. a 

For if the relations of things, and perfons, and th 


actions; then all the revelations that come fra 
God, mult have their fitneſs reſulting from the rel 
tion his fore-knowledge bears to the various flat 
conditions, tempers, and adlions of free agents, and tl 
various effefts of every manner of revelation, 

But if God cannot act worthy of himſelf in ay” 
revelation, unleſs he acts according to a- fitneſs | 
ſulting from this relation; then he muſt act bye” 
rule that lies out of our fight, and his Providend 
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n this particular muſt be incomprehenſible to us; 
or this very reaſon, becauſe it has that very fit- 
neſs, wiſdom and goodneſs in it, that it ought to 
have. | 
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hewing how far kuman reaſom is able to judge of the rea- 


Tn ſonableneſs, truth and certainty of divine Revelation. 
15 fur 
net d HE former chapter has plainly ſhewn, from 


the ſtate and relation between God and man, 
hat we muſt be ſtrangers to thetrue reaſons on which 
a divine revelation is founded, both as to its time, mat- 
x, and manner. 

But it is here objected, If God by reaſon of his 
pwn perfections mult be thus myſterious and 1ncom+ 
prehenſible, both in the matter and manner of divine 
evelation; How can we know what revelations 
e are to receive as divine? How can we be blam- 
d for rejectiug this, or receiving that, if we cannot 
omprehend the reaſons on which every revelation 
is founded, both as to its matter and manner?“ 

If a man may be blameable, or commendable, for 
his right or wrong belief of a God; then a man may 
de accountable for a right or wrong belief of ſuch 
natters, as are in their own nature too myſterious 
tor his comprehenſion. And though a man knows 
the reaſons of a divine revelation, either as to its mat - 
ter or manner, as imperfectly as he knows the divine 
in nature; yet he may be as liable to account for be- 
leving Jae revelations, as for idolatry ;. and as full of 
guilt for rejecting a true revelation, as for denying the 


only true God, , 
E | Secondly, 


2 
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Second/y, Though we are. inſufficient for -compre. 


hending the reaſons, on which the particular mate 
or manner of any divine revelation is founded; ye 


we may be fo far ſufficient judges, of the reaſons for 


receiving or not receiving a revelation as divine, a 
to make our conduct therein juſtly accountable 0 
God. . 0 . — * »4 — 


For if Cod can ſhew a revelation to proceed from 


him, by the ſame undeniable evidence, as he ſhews the 
creation to be his work ; if he can make himſelf as vi. 
ſible in a particular extraordinary manner, as he is by 
His general and ordinary providence; then, though we 


are as unqualified to judge of the myſteries gf a re 
lation, as we are to judge of the myſteries in crealiu 


and providence; yet we may be as Tully obliged 0 


receive a revelation, as to acknowledge the crez- 
tion to be the work of Gad; and as highly criminal 
for diſbelieving it, as for denying a general Pro. 
dence, ' | | Tn 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moyes, were very in. 
competent judges, of the 1caſons on which the bo 


ticular revelations made to them were founded; 


this did not hinder their ſufficient aſſurance, that 
ſuch revelations came fron: God, becauſe they were 
roved to come from God in the ſame manner, # 

the creation is proved to be the work of God, 
And as Adam and Noah muſt ſee eveiy thing won. 
derful, myſterious, and above their comprehenſionz 
in thoſe new worlds into which they were intro 
duced by God; ſo they could no more expect, tha 
he ſhould require nothing of them, but what thy 
would enjoin themſelves, than that their own ram, 
the nature of the creation, the providence of God, at 
the ſtate of human life, ſhould be exactly as thy 

would have it. | 

And if their poſterity will let no meſſages from 
heaven, no prophecies and miracies perſuade them 
that God can call them to any duties, but ſuch as the 
muſt enjoin theniſelves; or to the belief of any doc 
trines, but ſuch as their own minds can ſuggeſt ; no! 
to any methods of changing their preſent tate 0! 
weaknel 
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weakneſs and diſorder for a happy immortality, but” 
ſuch as ſuit their own taſte, temper, and way of rea- 
ſoning ; it is becauſe they are grown ſenſeleſs of the 


myſteries of creation and piovidence with which 


they are ſurrounded, and forget the awful preroga- 


tive of infinite wiſdom, over the weakeſt, loweſt 
rank of intelligent beings, | 

And as we can only know what is worthy of God 
in creation, by knowing what he has created; ſo 
we can no other way know what is worthy of God 
to be revealed, but by a revelation. And he that 

retends independently of any revelation, to thew 
8A and in what manner God ovght to make a reve- 
lation worthy of himſelf, is as great a Viſionary, as he 
that ſhould pretend independently of the creation, 
or without learning any thing.from it, to ſhew how 
God ought to have proceeded in it, to make it wor- 
thy of himſelf, For as Cod alone, knows how to 
create worthy of himſelf, and nothing. can poſ- 
fibly be proved to be worthy to be created by him, 
but becauſe he has already created it; ſo God alone 
knows what is worthy of himſelf in a revelation, 
and nothing can poſſibly be proved worthy to be 
"at by him, but becauſe he has already revea!: 
ed it. 

Hence we may ſee how little this wruer is govern- 
ed by the gen and nature of things, who procceds 
upon this asan undeniable principle, that we could 
not know a revelation to be divine, unleſs we knew, 
antecedently to revelation, what God could teach or 
require of us by it, Thus, fays he, © Were we not 
eapable by our reaſon of knowing what the divine 
goodneſs could command, or forbid his creatures, 
antecedently to any external revelation, we could 
not diſtinguiſh the true inſtituted religion, from the 
many falſe ones,” * | 

Juſt as wild and viſionary, as if it was ſaid, Were 
we not capable by our reaſon of knowing what kind 
or orders of beings God ought to ereate independent y 
of any thing we learn from the creation, we could 


E 2 never 
* Paze 66, | 
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never prove this or that creation to proceed from 
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not act according to the meaſure of kuman reaſon, he 
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him. Did we not, antecedently to facts and expe 
rience, know by our own reaſon what ought to be 
the method and manner of divine providence, ve 
could never prove that the providence which go. 
verns nations and perſons is a divine providence, 

Again, He proceeds to ſhew, that a revelatton 
from-God cannot contain any thing, but what hy. 
man reaſon can prove from the nature of thing; 
becauſe if God could require any thing more of u 
than what our own reafon could thus prove, he mul 
require without reaſon, and then there is an end of al 
religion. 

Now this argument proceeds thus; If God dot 


cannot act according to reafon itſe f. If he requirt 
any thing more of us, than what we think the natut 
of things requires of us, then he cannot act accordin; 
to the nature of things. If his wiſdom is in any mt 
ters of revelation greater than ours; if it is not in 
every thing he reveals meafurable by ours, it cannati 
be wiſdom at all, much leſs can it be infinite wi 
dom, 

That is, if he is more powerful than we are, he can. 
not be omnipotent; if he is more perfeft than we are, he 


cannot be all perfection; if he acts upon greater, 01 
tugher, or more reaſonable motives than we do, he can r 
not be a reaſonable being. 10 


Now if thefe abſurdities are not plain and maniſel 
to every common underſtanding, it is in vain to d, 
pute about any thing; but if they are, then it is 2 
plain, this writer's great argument againſt Chriſti Wt 


nity, and firſt 3 of his rational religion, is ur. 


the ſame ſtate of undeniable abſurdity, he 

Thus ſays he, Natural religion takes in all thor at 
duties which flow from the reaſon and the nature d 
things.” “ That is, natural religion takes in all tho:Wk... 
things that bare human reaſon can diſcover fn or 
the nature of things, This is granted; but wi": 
follows? Why, fays he, Conſequently, was there 

ö 


i 
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an inſtituted religion which differs from that of na- 


from ure, its precepts mult be arbitrary, as not founded 


expe- Mon the nature and reaſon of things, but depending 
to be Ion mere will and pleaſure, otherwiſe it would be 
„ we he ſame with natural religion. + 
d g0- Here you ſee all the abſurdities juſt mentioned, 
e. are expreſly contained in this argument, God is all 
ation amour, and caprice, if his revelation is not ſtrictly, 
t bu in every reſpect, the ſame with human reaſon, 
lings; hat is, he is without wiſdom, without reaſon, if his 
of u iſdom and reaſon excced ours, He has nos rea- 
= bn, nor wi/dom, if his reaſon and wiſdomare infinite. 
0 1 4 
Secondly, This argument, if it were allowed, leads 

dot. iretly to ktheiſm,, For if a revelation cannot be di- 
n, he ine, if it contains any thing myſterious, whoſe fit- 
quirez eſs and neceſſity cannot be explained by human 
ature WW caſon, then neither creation nor providence can be 
rding WH roved to be divine, for they are both of them more 
ma. my ſterious than the Chriſtian revelation. 
ot in Andif every thing is arbitrary, whole fitneſs and 
anna g þ-d4ience human reaſon cannot prove and explain, then 
e wil WW: rely an invi/ible over-ruling providence that orders all 

ings in a manner, and for reaſons, known only to 
> Can- {elf ; that ſubjects human life, and human affairs, 
re, he o wh it changes it pleales ; that conſounds the beſt- 
er, aid deligns, and makes great effects ariſe from folly 
e ca WWnd imprudence; that gives not the race to the 

[wiſt, nor the battle to the ſtrong; that brings good 
nilet en into affliction, and makes the wicked proſperous; 
to di- urely ſuch a providence mult be highly arbitrary, 
1s 2 And therefore if this argument is to be admitted, 
rift Ait leads directly to atheiſin, and brings us under a 
„is WBWreatcr neceſſity of rejecting divine providence, on 

he account of its myſteries, than of rejecting a reve- 
| thot WY:tion that is myſterious in any of its doctrines. And 
ure agg, Cod cannot be faid to deal with us as rational 
| thoſe agents, if he requires any thing of us, that our rea- 
- fron Won cannot prove to be neceſſary ; ſurely he cannot 
* de ſaid to deal with us as rational agents, if he over- 
then 


ales our perſons and affairs, and diſappoints our 
in | E 3 counſels, 


+ Page 16, 
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counſels, makes weakneſs proſperous, and wiſdon 
unſuccefsful, in a fecret and inviſille manner, ang 
for reaſons and ends that we have no means $f 
knowing. _ | beg 541 

There is nothing therefore half ſo myſterious in 
the Chriſtian revelation, as there is in that mm 
providence, which all muſt hold that believe a God, 
And though there is enough plain in providence, to 
Excite the adoration of humble _ pious ming, 
yet it has often been a rock of atheim to thoſe, why 
make their own reaſon the meaſure of wiſdom, 

Again, Though the creation plainly declares the] 
glory, and wiſdom, and goodneſs of God; yet it ha 
more myſteries in it, more things whole fitnels, ex. 
pedience, and reaſonableneſs, human reaſon can- 
not comprehend, than are to be found in Scripture, 

If therefore he reaſons right, who ſays, If there 
— be ſome things in a true Religion, whole fit 
neſs and ex pedience we cannot fee, why not others: 
Nay, why not the whole; fince that would make | 
God's laws all of a piece? And if the having o 
theſe things is no AK x of its falſhood, how can any 
things fit and expedient (which no Religion is with- 
out) be a proof of the truth of any one Religion?“ 
V 1 jay, this is the right reaſoning, then it may be fail, 
& If there are things in the creation whole fitnels 
we cannot fee, why not others: Nay, why not the 
whole; ſince that would make all God's works of a 
piece? And if the being of ſuch things as theſe in 
the creation, is not a proof of its not being divine, 
How can the fitneſs and expedience of any creation 
prove that it 1s the work of God ?” 

Thus does this argument tend wholly to athzjn, 
and concludes with the ſame force againſt creation 
and providence, as it does againſt revelation, | 

Either therefore there 1s nothing in the works df 
the creation, whoſe fitneſs and expedience cannot 
be proved; nothing in God's providence over whole 
nations, and particular perſons, whoſe fitneſs and ex- 

pedience 
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pedience cannot be explained and juſtified by human 
reaſon, or elſe neither creation nor providence can 
be aſcribed to Gd. man 0: 

The credibility of any external divine revelation 
with regard to human reaſon, reſts wholly upon 
fach external evidence, as is a ſufficient proo of the 
divine interpoſition. If there be no ſuch external 
evidence poſſible ; if God has no ways of acting ſo 

liar to himſelf, as to be a ſufficient proof to human 
reaſon of his action; then no revelation can be ſuſh- 
ciently proved to be a divine, external revelation 
from God. 

I appeal therefore to the miracles and prophecies 
on which Chriſtianity is founded, as a ſufficient 
proof, that it is a divine revelation. And ſhall here 
conſider, what is obje&ed againſt the ſufficiency of 
this kind of proof, 


1. It is objected. That miracles cannot prove 2 
falfe, or bad doctrine, to be true and good; therefore 
miracles, as ſuch, cannot prove the truth of any reve- 
lation. | | 

But though miracles cannot prove falſe to be true, 
or bad to be good; yet they may prove, that we 
ought to receive ſuch doctrines, both as true and 
good, which we could not know to be true and good 
without fuch miracles. Not becauſe the miracles 
have any influence upon the things revealed, but 
becauſe they are God's teſtimony to the truth of that 
which he reveals, 

But our author brings a farther objection againſt 
this uſe of miracles, | | 

If, fays he, evil beings can impreſs notions in 
mens minds as ſtrongly as good being, and cauſe mi- 
racles to be done in confirmation of them; is there 
any way to know to which of the two, notions thus 
impreſſed are owing, but from their internal marks 
of wiſdom and goodneſs ?” | 

This objection fuppoſes, that no miracles, can be a 
lufficient proof of the divinity of a revelation ; be- 
cauſe we do not know the extent of that power, 
Which evil ſpirits have, of doing miracles, — 

is 
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this objection is groundleſs. For, granting that we 


do not know the extent of that power which evil. 
ſpirits may have; yet if we know enough of it to af. No 
firm, that the creation is not the work of evil ſpirits; Ni. 


if we can ſecurely appeal to the creation, as a ſuf. 
cient proof of God's action and operation; then we ra 
are ſecure in appealing to miracles, as a ſufficient W7” 
proof of a divine revelation. | a 

For, if the creation muſt be allowed to be the lo 

work of God, notwithſtanding any unknown degree of of 
ower in evil ſpirits; if we can as certainly aſcribe 
it to God, as if there were ro f/uch ſpirits; then mi. 
racles may be as full a proof of the interpoſition of 
God, as if ther2 were no ſuch ſpirits in being. 

I do not aſk, Whether the ſame divine perfection is 
neceſſary to foretel ſuch things as are foretold in 
Scripture, and work ſuch miracles as are there re- 
lated, as is neceſſary to create? I do not aſk, Whether 
any power leſs than divine can do ſuch things ? 1 
only aſk, Whetherthere is any certainly, that the 
creation is the work of God? Whether we can be 
ſure of the divine operation, from the exiſtence of 
that creation? Or, Whether we are in any doubt or 
uncertainty about it, becauſe we do not Know the d- 
gree of power, that may belong to evil ſpirits? 

For if it can be aflirmed, that the creation. is the 
work of God, notwithſtanding our uncertainty about 
the degree of power that may belong to evil ſpirits; 
then we have the ſame certainty, that the prophets 
and miracles recorded in Scripture, are to be aſcribed 
to God, notwithſtanding our uncertainty of the powet 
of evil ſpirits, | 

For every reaſon for aſcribing the creation to 
God, is the ſame reaſon for aſcribing ſuch miracles 
and prophecies to God; and every argument againſt 
the certainty of thoſe miracles and prophecies com- 
ing from God, is the ſame argument againſt the cer- 


tainty of the creation's being the work of God; for 

there cannot be more or leſs certainty in one caſe i *©© 

than in the other, | | N 
For, if evil ſpirits have ſo the creation in their the 


hands, that by reaſon of their power over it, 10 k 
? 1 P . 4 * thi 
| mira! 
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yiracles can prove the operation of God, then the 
operation of God cannot be proved from the crea- 
tion itſelf. 

For the creation cannot be proved to be the ope- 
ration of God, unleſs it can be proved that God till 
preſides over it, p 

And if all that which is extraordinary and miracu- 
lous may be accounted for, without the interpolition 
of God; then nothing that 1s ordinary and common 
according to the cues of nature, can be a proof of 
the action of God. For there can be no reaſon al- 
figned, why that which is ordinary ſhould be aſcrib- 
— to God, if all that is, or has been, or can be mi- 
raculous, may be aſcribed to evil ſpirits. 

Either therefore it muſt be faid, that there are, or 
may be miracles, which cannot be the effects of evil 
ſpirits; or elſe nothing that is ordinary and common 
can be a proof of the operation of God. For if 
nothing miraculous can be an undeniable proof 
of God's action, nothing created can be a proof of 
it, 

The matter therefore ſtands thus : There are, and 
may be miracles, that cannot be aſcribed to evil ſpi- 
rits, without aſcribing the creation to them ; and 
which can no more be doubted to come from God, 
than we can doubt of his being the creator of the 
world. There may be miracles therefore, which, 
are as full a proof of the truth of that which they at- 
teſt, as the creation is of the fitneſs of that which is 
created. 

And though the matter of a revelation is to be at- 
tended to, that we may fully underſtand it, and be 
rightly affected with it; yet the reaſon of our receiv- 
ing it, muſt reſt upon that external authority, which 
ſhews it to be of God. Mor 

And the authority of miracles, ſufficiently plain 

and apparent, are of themſelves a full reaſon for 

receiving a revelation, which both as to its matter 

2 manner, would not be approved by us without 
em. 

The hiſtory of magical wonders, and extraordinaty 
things done by evil ſpirits, is no objection againſt 

| the 
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the ſulbeiency of that proof; that ariſes from mi- 
racles. For the queſtion is not, Whether nothing 
that is extraordinary ean be done by evil ſpirits, but 
whether nothing that is miraculous can, be à proof 
of its being done by God, For thefe two caſes att 
very conſiſtent. It may be very poſſible for evil ſi. 
rits, to do things extraordinary in fome circumſtances, 
as where people enter into contracts with them, and 
reſign themſelves up to their power, andi yet that 
miracle may in offier circumſtances, be a ſufficient proof 
of their being done by God. h 
And as miracles are the higheſt and moſt undehi: 
able evidence of the truth and divinity of any ex: 
ternal revelation; ſo Chriſtianity ſtands fully dif. 
tinguiſhed from all other religions, by the higheſt 
and moſt undeniable evidence ; fince it has all 
the proof that the higheſt ſlate of miracles can give, 
and every other religion 1s without any ſupport UG 
them. | dad att; . 
And though this writer, with a boldneſs worthy 
of himſelf, often puts all traditional religions upon a 
level; yet he might have ſhewr himſelf as'much 2 
friend to truth as ſobriety, by aſſerting, that all g. 
guments are equally 9 all tempers equally 
virtuous, all defigns equally honeſt, and all luftons 
and fables equalſy ſapported by evidence of fact. 
Jo give you one inſtance more of this writer's ex. 
travagant and inconſiſtent notions: | 
He makes reaſon, or natural religion, to be God's in- 
ternal revelation, differing only from external revelation 
in the manner of its being communicated. He rejetts er. 
ternal revelation as unworthy of God, becauſe it has 
not been ſufficiently mage known at al times, and in 
all places; yet he ſets up an internal revelation, 25 
worthy of God, which has never been made known 
to any one man of any time or place in the world, For 
what one man ever knew that reaſon was God's init 
nal revelation, to which nothing, could be added by 
any external revelation ? | 5 
It is a mighty complaint with our author againſt 
chriſtianity, that ſo much happineſs ſhould be de. 


ferred 
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F-rred till the time of Tiberius, and that it ſhould be 
ommunicated to no greater a part of ilie world, 
than chriſtianity hath. been. But is not this a judi- 
jau complaint in the mouth of a perſon, that is ſet- 
ing up a religion, that has been communicated to no 
— but himſelf? | | 

know nothing that can be ſaid for our author, in 
xcuſe of ſo much confuſion and ſelf- contradiction, 
nleſs it be the particular hardſhips of his eck. The 
Kree-thinking few he ſays, are forced into an outward com 
Glance ; and that which forces a man into a ſtate of 


» {Why pacriſy, may force him inio a great deal of confu- 
4 4 ell contradiction. | = . 
jr 10 un : 1 have from a conſideration of the 


ſtate of man, and the ſeveral relations which God 
ſtands in towards his creatures, ſhewn that it is ut- 
erly impoſſible for human reaſon to be a competent 


Qt judge of the fitneſs, or unfitneſs, of all that Go may, 
er may not require of us, Thetwo following chap- 
; ſ ers ſhall ſtate the nature and perfection of reaſon, 


as it is a faculty, or principle of action in human 
mature, 8.3 _ 
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of the late and nature. of reaſon, as it is by man ; and how 
its perfection in matters of religion is to be known, 


For » 4 ab? e n th 
iner. 12 writer and others, who take to them- 
d by ſelves the names of free-thinkers, make their 


court to the world, by pretending to vindicate the 


ainſt Nisht that all men have, to judge and act according 
de- their own reaſon, Though, I think, the world 
216d | | has 


7. RI 
Has no more to thank them for on this account, tha Wn 
if they had: r * to afſert the right that wn { 
marſ Hus, to fee only with his own eyes, or to hear 
GO Hts an bend $6 oa gs TY: in 


For their own reaſon always did, does; and EA 


15 
will, govern rational creatures, in every thing ey ir 
determine, either in ſpeculation or practice, It t fe 
not'a matter of duty for men to uſe their own te. 
ſon, but of neceſſity e and it is as impoſſible to do cm 
therwiſe, as for a being that cannot act but From th 
Choice, to a& without choice. SET [ 
Man is under the ſame neceſſity of acting fron --- 
his own choice, that matter is of not acting at all; ll h 
and a being, whoſe principle of action is reaſon aui li 
choice, can no more act without it, or contrary ri. 
— than an extended being can be without exten 8 
n. $5320 FAIRY Is ; 
All men therefore are equally reaſonable in thu 5 
reſpect, that they are, and muſt be, by a netefity of +=" 
nature, equally directed and governed by their ow t 
reaſon and choice. . eme | 
The diſpute therefore betwixt chriſtians and un 0 
tevers, concerning reaſon, is not, whether men an as | 
to uſe their own reaſon, any more than whether e 110 
are to ſee with their own eyes ; but whether evey ll Ch 
man's reaſon muſt needs guide him, by its ] bg, il / 
or muſt ceaſe to guide him, as ſoon. as it guides hin - n 

c 


by a light borrowed from revelation ? This is the 
true ſtate of the queſtion, not whether reaſon 1s toy out 
be followed, but when it is be followed ? Not whe that 
ther it is to be our guide, but how it may be mad exe 
our ſafeſt guide? _— 
The free-thinkers, therefore, rather appeal to thi N 
paſſions, than reaſon of the people, when they repre phic 
ſent the clergy and chriſtianity as enemies to reaſon, 
and themſelves as friends and advocates for the uk 
of reaſan. f en 


For chriſtians oppoſe unbelievers, not becauſe A 
they reaſon, but becauſe they reaſon ill. They e Our 
cei ve revelation, not to ſuppreſs the natural pow = 

Of th 


but to give new and heavenly light to their realon: 
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not to take away their, right of judging for them- 
ſelves, but ta ſecure them from falſe judgments, 
' Chriſtians therefore do nat differ from unbelie- 
vers in the canſtant uſe of their reaſon, but in the man- 
1e of uſing it: As virtuous men differ from, rakes, not 
in eee of happineſs, but in their manner of 
feekin it, r be. Ld. | WV 

Ji appears from whit. Ras been Ad that ever} 
man's, own reaſon'1s his only principle of action, and 
that be muſt judge according to it, whether he re+ 
WH ccives, or fejects revelation, 4 
n No although every man is to judge ebe to 
.be light of his own reaſon, yet his reaſom has very 
eule light that can be called its own. For, as we de- 
| rive.our nature from our parents, ſo that which we 
generally call natural knowledge, or the light of nature, 
15 knowledge, and light that is made natural to 
us; by the ſame authority, which makes a certain 
language, certain cuſtoms, and' modes of behaviour, 
natural 10 us, + $5: Swe 1 bee „N 2 PS PID 343 

Nothing ſeems to be our own, but a bare capacity 
tobe inſtructed, a nature fitted for any impreſſions; 
as liable to be made a Hottentot, by being born among 
Hottentots, as to be a Chriſtzan, by being born among 
N . | oY 

It is not my intention by this, to ſignify, that there 
is not a good and evil, right and wrong founded in 
the nature of things ; but only to ſhew, that we find 
out this right and wrong, not by any inward ſtrength, 
that our natural reaſon of itſelf affords, but by ſuch 
external means, as people are taught articulate lan- 
guage, or the rules of civil life, Mt 27 

Men do not prefer virtue to vice, from a philoſo- 
phical contemplation of the fitneſs of the one, and 
the unfitneſs of the ather ; but becauſe it is a judgment 
3s early in their minds, as their knowledge of the 
words, virtue and vice, | 

And it can no more be reaſonably affirmed, that 
our knowledge of God and divine things, our opi- 
nions of the excellency of this, or that virtue, and 
of the immortality of out ſouls, are the effects of out 
of natural light; than it _ reaſonably affirmed. 

4. f 
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that our living in ſocieiy, and our articulate language 


are owing to the light of nature. 


be fore any reaſoning about it; as education, and 


buman authority have taught us language, and ac- f 


cuſtomed us to the rules and manners of a ſocial life; 
ſo education, and the ſame authority, have planted 


in our minds, certain notions of God and divine 


things, and formed us to a belief of our ſoul's im. 
mortality, and the expectation of another life. 
And mankind are no more left to find out a God, 
or the fitneſs of virtue, by their own reaſon, than 
they are left by their own reaſon to;find out whore 
their parents, or to find. out the fitneſs of ſpeaking ay 
articulate language. is 20 1506 
Now. if this is the ſtate of reaſon, as it is in man; 
1f this is all the light that we have from our own na- 
ture, a bare capacity. of receiving good or bad im- 
preſlions, right or wrong opinions and ſentiments 
according to the {tate of the world we fall into; then 
Ve are but poorly furniſhed, to aſſert the abjulutc pers 
ſection of our own reaſon. | idr 
If our light is little more than the opinions and 
.cuſtoms of thoſe amongſt whem we live, and it be 
ſo hard for a man to arrive at a greater wiſdom, than 
the common wiſdom of the cquntry Which gave hin 
Pirth and education; how unrgaſonably do we ap- 
peal to the perfection of our rraſon, againſt the 
£ffity and advantage of divine revelation? ů 19; 
If we are nothing without the aſſiſtance of men 
if we are a kind of foohſh, helpleſs animals, ill e 
ducation and experience have revealed to us the wil 
dom and knowledge of our fellow creatures; ſhall 
we think ourſelves too wiſe and full of our own 
light, to be farther enlightened with. a ,wiſdom re- 
vealed to us by God himſelf ? a+ L | 
This gentleman, ſpeaking of education, faith, 
Education is juſtly eſteemed a ſecond nature; and 
its force- is ſo. — that few. can wholly ſhake of 
its prejudices, even in things unreaſonable.and us 


- 


ral, 


For, as all mankind find themſelves in this ſtate 


„ 

age All that I ſhall add to this account, is, That we are 

by the condition of human life, neceſſarily ſubjected 
ate to this ſecond nature, and cannot avoid coming under 
nd Wi its power. ad Acting | 
ac- And here let me aſk this pleader for the ſuſſicien · 
fe; Ney of the light of nature, how thoſe that reſign 
ted themſelves up to the light of their own nature, ſhall” 
ine know, whether it is their ii, or their ſecond nature 
im. that directs them? 1 

Here are, it ſeems; tus natures ;-they may be as dif- 
od, ferent as good and evil; yet as they are both natures, / 
1an both internal Ag how ſhalla man know which he 
are follows ? He does not know which was firſt, or 
an WW why he ſhould call one firſt, and the other ſecond ; 
0 they are both internal, and without any thing to 
an; diſtinguiſh them. And as he is not to reſiſt the mo- 
na- ¶ tions of nature, or ſtifle its directions; ſo he muſt 
im- be as obedient to the directions of the ſecond, as of 
nts, che firſt nature, becauſe he does not perceive their 
den difference, nor has any means to diſtiriguſh their 
pers operations. eee e 
| He thereſore that aſſerts the light of nature to be a 
and BN ſufficient unerring guide in divine matters, ought 
be Bi either to ſhew, that our ſecond nature is as fafe a guide 
han as the firſt; or that though it is nature, yet it has no 
him natural power over us. FI . | 1 
*p- For ſince every man is necefatatedto tak e up on him 
; ſecond nature; which he does not ærom to be a ſe- 
cond, or alen it began, or kow far it has proceeded, or 
en; ¶ how contrary: it is to his firſt nature: he that would 
le; Wl prove'the light of nature to be ſo perfect, that no- 
wil bing, can be added to it, is obliged to prove, that 
hall ¶ our ſecond nature, which we receive by education, 
n bas the ſame degree of perfection. For ſo far as our ſe- 
rc» ¶ cond nature is different from the firſt, ſo far it has 

changed the firſt; and if we are to follow nature ex- 

ith, cluſwe of revelation, we may take revenge, {elf-murder, 
and Wl incontinence, jenſuakty, pride, jelf-conceit, and a contempt 
off N of all things ſacred, to be the true dictates of nature. 
um. For often it happens to people, to be thus educat- 


1 ed; ſo if education is a ſecond nature, and nature is to 
F 2 | 
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be eſteemed a true and perfeci guide ; a man thus edu- 
cated, has all his vices made ſo many glorious law 
of nature; and through the ſtrength of his natura 
tight, be condemns humility, ſelf-denial, and deve. 
tion, a5 Tooth bigony,” © 755 27 052) 003, 

* This writer fays, © Natural religion; that ts, t. 
religion of nature, is a perpetual ſtanding rule for met 
of the meaneſt, as well as the higheſt capacities, and 
carries its own evidence with it. thoſe lte neff in. 

eparable marks of truth.“ But if education is a ſecond 
nature, and, as this writer affirms, has the force of z 
ſecond nature even in things unreaſonable and uy. 
natural; then this ſecond nature has not only its natural i. 
ligion, which is alfo a perpetual Randing rule for meh 
of the meaneſt, as well as the higheſt capacities; 
which carries its own evidence with it, thoſe intet- 
nal, inſeparable marks of truth; but it may alfo have q 
natural religion, both "unreaſonable and * unnatural; 
1155 education has the force nature even in things of thi 

voor dot ett rr bb Tent a 
123 Again: if education has this force of nature even 
in things unreaſonable and unnatural ; if it is al 
abſolutely neceſſary for all men to come under the 

nt ſome ſerond nature; What can be more 
Vain, than to pretend to ſtate 1 or reCtitud: 
of human nature, fince it muſt be for the moſt part 
in every man, as the uncertairity, variety, _ 
27 or unhappineſs of education has rendered it? 
And our author can no more tell, What man 
would be, without education, or what nature woul 
go forthoſe who had no foreign iuſtruction, than he 

can tell what ſort of beings dwell in the moon. And 
yet he that does not kngw this, how can he knoy 
What the light of nature is in itfelf? - FO 
Again to declare the light of nature ſo perfect, a 
to be incapable of all improvement even by divine 
revelation, is no lels an extravagance, than io de- 
clare the education of mankind to be perfect in the 
ſame degree. $4 rr ei * Nasa 
- For if nature not only wants, but cannot poſſibly 
avoid education; if this neceſſary unavoidable edit 

. cation 
* Page 243. 
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cation becomes another nature, undiſc ernible from 
the firſt ; then nothing can poſſibly be affirmed of 
the perfection of the light of nature, but what muſt 
be aflirmed in the ſame. degree of the perfeftion ob 
education. And he that _— that mankind have 
had, at all times, and in all places of the world, the 
ſame ſufficient, perfect light of nature, muſt affirm, 
that mankind have had, at all times and in all places 
of the world, the ſame perfect, unerring education. 
When therefore it is juſt, for all people to abide 
by the abſolute perfection of their education, the 
zofallible light of their ſecond nature, as the unerring 
ſtandard, of all that is moral, religious, and divine; 
then it may be juſt to appeal to the natural light of 
all men, of all ages, and. all places, as a-ſufticient 
teacher of all that ought, or ought not to be a matter 
of religion. 
ral; For till it can be ſhewn; that men are not liable to 
H a ſecond nature from education; the ſtate of na- 
ure muſt differ all over the world, and in every 
ven of the world, juſt as the light, and advantages 
| — ie have differed in the ſeveral parts, and; 
the ages of the world. 2 | 
ore In a word, the religious and moral light of our firſt 
tude nature, is juſt as great as the firſt ſtrength of infants; 
part and the re/igious and moral light of our ſecond na- 
ppi- ture, is juſt as perfect as our education, and as much 
7 of gur own growth, as the firſt language that we are 
man Wl taught to ſpeak... - * 
ould i May not therefore one juſtly wonder, what it is 
n he that could lead any people into an imagination of the 
And WW abGlute perfection of human reaſon ? There ſeems 
now no more in the ſtate of mankind, to betray a man 
into this fancy, than to perſuade him, that the rea- 
t, u WH fon of infants is abſolutely perfect. For ſenſe and 
vine WW experience, are as full and ſtrong a proof againſt one, 
> de- ¶ #5 againſt the other, a „ 
the But it muſt be ſaid for theſe writers, that they de- 
| cline all arguments from facts and experience, to give 
bbly a better account of human, nature; but with the = 
edu: Juſtice, as if a man was to lay aſide the authority of 
ition viley # yy hiſtory, 
F.3 
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hiſtory, to give you a truer account oi the life of 
Alexander. 1 ; 99.6 20 
Their objection agaioit revelation is founded upon 
the pretended ſufficiency and perfection of human 
reaſon, to teach all men all that is wiſe, and hoh, 
and divine, in religion, But how do they prove 
this perſe ction of human reaſon ? Do they appeal to: 
mankioa as proofs of it ? Do they produce any body 
of men, in this, or any other age, that without any 
aſſiſtance from reyelation, have attained to this per- 
ſection of religious knowledge? This is not ſo much 
as pretended to; the hiſtory of ſuch men is entirely 


wanting. And yet the want of ſuch a fact as this, 


has even the force of demonſtration againſt this pre. 
tended ſufficiency of natural reaſon. biel 


Becauſe it is a matter not capable of any other 


kind of proof, but muſt be admitted as certainly true, 
or rejected as certainly falſe, according as fact and 
experience bear witneſs ſor or againſt it. | 


For an enquiry about the light, and ſtrength, 


and ſufficiency of reaſon, to guide and . preſerve; 


men in the knowledge and practice of true reli 
ion, is a queſtion, as fole/y to be reſolved by fact and 
perience, as if the enquiry was about the fhape of 
man's body, or the nu of his ſenſes, - And to talk 


of a light and ſtrength of reaſon, natural to man, 


which fact and experience have never yet proved, 
is as egregious nonſenſe, as to talk of natura}-ſenſes, 


or faculties of his body, which fact and experience; 


have never yet diſcovered. 14 
From the bare conſideration of a rational ſoul in 
union with a body, and bodily paſhons, we can 
neither prove man to be ſtrong or weak, good or bad, 
fich y or found, mortal or immortal: all theſe qualities 
muſt diſcover themſelves, as the eye diſcovers its de- 
gree of fipht, the hand its degree of ſtrength. | 
To enquire therefore, whether men have by nature 
4 * ſulfeient to guide, and keep them in the true 


religion; is the Tame appeal to fact and experience, 
as to enquire, whether men are mortal, fechly, ot 


found ; or how far they can fee and hear. l 
. | 3 


, 
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of As therefore thefe gentlemen are, in this debate, 

without any proof or even pretence of proof, from 
on: Wexperience, fo their cauſe ought to be looked upon 
an to be as vain and romantic, as if they had aſſerted, 
„ that men have ſenſes naturally fitted to hear ſounds, 
ve: Wand ſee objects at all diſtances, though experience, 
to: nas, from the creation to this time, proved the quite 


dy Ncontrary. 

ny For he that aſſerts the ſufficiency of reaſon, to 
et- guide men in matters of religion, is not onl 
ch Wwithout any poſitive proof from experience on his 


fide, but has the hiſtory of ail ages, for near ſix thou- 
6. Wand years, fully demonſtrating the quite contrary. 
If ſome other enquirers into human nature, ſhould 
affirm, that there is in mankind a natura/ inſtinct, ſuf- 
Wiczent to make every man, at all times, love every 
Jother man, with the ſame degree of affection, as he 
loves himſelf; J ſuppoſe ſuch an opinion would be 
hought too abſurd to need any confutation. And 


yet all the abſurdity of it would lie in this, that it 
rue Naffirmed ſomething of the fufiictency of a natural qua- 
eli» Nie in man, which could not be ſupported by a fin- 
ele inftance of any one man, and was contrary to the 
of 


experience and hiſtory of way age of the world, 


alk Now this is exactly the caſe of theſe gentlemen : 
an, heir opinion has neither more nor lefs abſurdity in 
ech Wit: they only affirm ſuch a ſufficiency of reaſon to be 


natural to all men, as cannot be ſupported by a ſin- 
ncs; le inſtance of any one man, that ever lived, and is 
fully contradicted by the experience and hiſtory of 
every age ſince the creation of the world. 

By what has been ſaid, 1 hope the reader will ob- 
ſerve, that this enquiry about the perfection or im- 
perfection, the ſtrength or weakneſs, of reaſon in 
man, as to matters of religion, reſts wholly upon fact 
and experience ; and that therefore all ſpeculative 
reafonings upon it, are as idle, and viſionary, as a 
hck man's-dreams about health; and are as wholly 
to be rejected, as any ſpeculative arguments that 
bould pretend to prove, in ſpite of all facts and ex- 

W 


168 J 
perience, the immortality, and unatterable ſtate of hu- 


man bodies. | TY: 
Our author himſelf ſeems ſenſible, that the argu 


ment drawn from facts and experience, preſſed hard 


upon his cauſe; and therefore has given the beſt au- 
{wer to it, he can yet think of. 

„It cannot, ſays he, be imputed to any deſc in 
the light of nature, that the Pagan world ran into 
idolatry ; but to their being entirely governed by 
prieſts, who pretended communication with- their 
gods, and to have thence their revelations, which 
they impoſed on the credulous, as divine oracles.“ 

The juſtneſs of this aflertion, will fully appear by 
the following illuſtration. 

Alt cannot be imputed to any defect in the health, 
& and ſoundneſsof man's natural conſtitution, thatthe 
« world has, in all ages, been over-run with diſtem: 
« pers; but to their being entirely governed by phy- 
“ ficians, who pretended to I Kn] not What ſecret 
& knowledge of medicines, which they impoſed on 
„ the ſickly, as infallible remedies,” 

For, as a perfect ſtate of health, conſcious to it 
ſelf of a ſufficiency of natural ſtrength to keep clear 
of all diſeaſes, ſeems to be out of all danger from phy- 
ſiciaus; ſo had mankind: been ever conſcious to 
themſelves, of a ſufficient natural knowledge of wh 
is true or falſe in religion; fuch as enabled men of tht 
meaneſt capacity to diſtinguiſh between religion and ſuper ſi 
tion, * what room had there been for fraudsand impok 
tures herein ? 

“Can the ſuperſtition of the Pagans be imputed 
to any deſect, or inſufficiency in the light of reaſon, 
when it was wholly owing to their abandoning that 
divine light; and in defiance of it, running into 
ſenſeleſs traditions ?” + J 

But how came it, that they ran into ſenſeleſs tr 
ditions ? What was it that admitted theſe traditions, 
as out and good? Why, it was that faculty which 
judges of every thing, and which this writer _—_— 
| mend 
Page 3. + Page 37. — 
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mends as an unerring guide, And to ſay, a man's fit- 
perſtition is not owing to any defect ot weakneſs of 
his reaſon, but to his admitting ſenſelels traditions, 
i5 as vain, as to ſay, a man's falſe reaſoning 1s not 
owing to any weaknels of his reaſon, but to his pro- 
cceding upon fooliſh and abſurd arguments, 

He proceeds thus: It is certain no good argu- 
ment againſt the ſufficiency of the divine light of 
nature, that men could not err, except they lek it, 
and followed vain traditions,” * 

This oblervation has juſt the ſame ſenſe and acute- 
neſs in it, as if it had been ſaid, It ir certainly will 24 
argument againſt the ſufficiency of the divine health» 
fulneſs of human nature, that men could not be fickly, 


W except they left it, and fell into various diftempers : Or, a- 


gainft the ſufficiency of the divine ſtrengih of natural 
courage, that men could not be timerous, till they 
left it, and followed vain fears. For, to prove that 
reaſon is ſufficient, becauſe every thing that is ab- 
furd, 1s contrary. to reafon, is like proving our 
healthfulnels to be ſufficient, becauſe all diſtempers 
are contrary to it: or our courage to be ſufficient, 

becauſe fears and cowardice are contrary to it. 
Beſides, how is it that men leave their reaſop ? 
Why, juſt as ignorant men leave their knowledge; as 
dull people leave their wit, or cœwards leave their 
courage. The firſt part of this paragraph tells you 
of a ſufficiency of the divine light of nature: Well; 
what has this divine light of nature done ? What 
ſufficient effects has it had? Why, it has covered all 
the world with darkneſs. | 
Again ; Suppoſing that all mankind, even the 
wiſeſt nations, have for this {ix thouſand years been 
thus impoſed upon, not knowing how to diſtinguiſh 
idle tales and Erick traditions from true religion; 
is not this a noble foundation for this writer to Build 
the fufectency of the divine light of nature upon ? For ſup- 
poling it had been in the greateſt degree inſuthcient, 
what other effect could have followed from it, but 
only this, that all mankind, even the wifeft nations, 
Ihould have been over-run with error? And is it 
not 


* Second Addreſs, page 39. 
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ſtrange, that effects ſhould bear no proportion to their 


cauſes; that the ſame things ſhould follow from the 
the ſugiciency of the divine light of nature, which 
muſt have followed from its greateſt inſufficiency ? 


And maſt not the enemies of reaſon and free thinking, 


be forced to confeſs, that this writer hath choſen an 
excellent guide for himſelf; fince he ſo fully ac- 
knowledges, that no ene yet has been rightly guided 
by it ? Muſt not his preſent undertaking be granted 
to be the effect of cool and ſober deliberation, ſince 
it only calls = le of all, even the meaneſt capacities 
to ſuch an uſe of their reaſon, as the wileſt of men 


and nations have always been ſtrangers to? 


CRAR EY: 


Shewing that all the mutability-of our tempers, the diſor: 
ders of our paſſions, the corruption of our hearts, dll 
the reveries of the imaymatin; all the contradiction 
and abſurdities that are to be found in human life, and 
human opinions, are in effett the mutability, diſorders, 
Corruption, and abfurdities of human realon, 


T is the intent of this chapter to ſhew, that ab 
though common language aſcribes a variety of 
faculties and principles to the ſoul, imputing this 
action to the blindneſs of our paſfions, that to the in. 
conſtancy of our tempers ; one thing to the heat of 
our imagination, anather to the coolneſs of our reaſon; 
yet in ſtrictneſs of truth, every thing that is done 
y us, is the action and operation of our rea ſon, and 
is to be aſcribed to it, as the ſole principle from 
whence it proceeded, and by which it is governed 
and effected. Fi 
n 


* 


T1 


And the different degrees of reaſon are in men, as 

ic different degrees of love and averſion ; as the dif- 

ferent degrees of wit, parts, good nature, or ill na- 

ure, are in man. 

'Y And as all men have naturally more or leſs of 
„bee qualities, ſo all men have naturally more or leſs 

reaſon : and the bulk of mankind arc as different in 

ed reaſon, as they-are in thele.qualities, | 34 

ed As love is the ſame paſſion in all men, yet is infi- 

nitely different; as hatred is the ſame paſſion in all 


c ve a 
2 men, yet with infinite, differences; ſo reaſon is the 
' Wane faculty in all men, yet with infinite diffe- 


Fences, 

And as our paſſions not only make us Yifferent 
rom other men, but frequently and almoſt daily dif- 
fer:nt from ourſelves, loving and hating under great 
Inconſtancy ; ſo our reaſon is not only different from 
he reaſon of other men, but is often different from 
Kielt; by a ſtrange inconſtancy, ſetting up firſt one 
pinion, and then another. 

So that when. we talk of kuman reaſon, or a reaſon 
onmon to mankind, we talk of as various, uncertain, 
pad 4nmeaſurable a thing, as when we talk of a love, 
an averſ.on, a good nature, or ill nature, common to 


a mankind ; for theſe qualities admit of no variation, 
114 mcertainty, or mutability, but ſuch as they directly 
2 receive from the reaſon of mankind. | 
a; For it is as much the reaſon of man that acts in all 
heſe tempers, and makes them to be juſt what they 
Ire, as it is the reaſon of man that demonſtrates a 
z Withematical propoſition. | 
„er \Vas our reaſon ſteady, there would be juſt the 
Ni me ſteadineſs and regularity in our tempers; did 
in. W's reaſon fall into follies and abſurdities, we ſhould _ 
of e nothing fooliſh or abſurd in our love or aver- 
en; n. For every humour, every kind of love or a- 
one Nerſon, is as ſtrictly the action or operation of our rea- 
and n, as judgment is the act of our reaſon, | 
on And the tempers and paſſions of a child, differ 
ned ly from the tempers = paſſhons of a man, as the 


ralon af = child differs from the reaſon of man. © 
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So that our paſſions and tempers, are the natur 
real effects of our reaſon, and have no qualities, ei 
ther good or bad, but ſuch as are to be imputed to ii. 

A laudable good nature, or a laudable averſion, 
is only reaſon acting in a certain manner: a Criming 
good nature, or a criminal averſion, is nothing el 
but reaſon acting in another certain manner. 

But ſtill it is reaſon, or our underſtanding that i 
the only agent in our had paſſions, as well as good pal. 
fions; and as much the e agent in all our paſſiom 
and tempers, as in things of mere ſpeculation. _ 

So that the ſtate of reaſon in human life, is noth- 
ing elſe but the ſtate of human tempers and paſſions: 
and right reaſon in morality, is nothing elſe but right 
love, and right averſion, 

All that therefore which we commonly call the 
weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſorder of our paſſions, i 
in reality the weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſorder d 
our reaſon. For a right love, or wrong love, denote 
only reaſon acting in a certain, particular manner. 

So that if any thing can be ſaid of love, averkion 
good nature, or ill nature, as common to mankind; 
the ſame may be laid of reaſon, as common to mats 
kind. | 

For the diſtinction of our reaſon from our paſſions, 1 5 
is only a diſtinction in language, made at pleaſure: b 
and is no more real than the defire and inclination ar WY n 
really different from the wil/. All therefore thath bn 
weak and fooliſh in our paſſions, is the weakneſs am ig 
folly of our reaſon; all the inconſtancy and capri I mu 
of our humours and tempers, is the caprice and irh 
conſtancy of our reaſon. n 

It is not properly avarice that makes men ſordid: I 
it is not ambition that makes them reſtlefs ; it is nd 
bribery that makes men fell their conſciences; iti they 
not intereſt that makes them lye, and cheat, and pe-. 1 
jure themſelves. . What is it therefore? Why uuf 5. 
that abſolutely perfe faculty, which our author lets ij vor 
as the unerring ſtandard of all that is wife, holy, and g. 
good ; it is reafon, the uſe of reaſon, haman reaſon, thay... 


does all this, 5 telle 
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For whether any thing be fit to be done, it is, as 

he ſays, * reaſon alone which muſt judge; as the 
eye is the ſole judge of what is viſible, the ear of 
what is audible, ſo reaſon of what is reaſonable,” 
- Every thing therefore that is done, every thing 
that 1s Sofen in human life before any thing elſe, is 
as ſtrictly choſen by reaſon, as every thing that is 
ſeen, is ſeen by the eye; and every thing that is 
heard, is heard bv the ear, 

To ſuppoſe that reaſon permits itſelf to be govern- 
ed by paſſions or tempers, but is not the immediate 
agent of all that is done by them, is as abſurd, as to 
ſuppoſe that reaſon permits itſelf to be governed by 
the Hand when it is writing falfly, or the tongue when 
it is talking profanely, but it is not the immediate, 
direct agent of all that is written and ſpoken by them. 

Brutes are incapable of immorality, becauſe none 
of their actions are the actions of reaſon : every thing 
therefore that is immoralitv, balencts, or villany in 
us, muſt be the act of our reaſon ; otherwiſe it could 
no more be immoral, than the actions of brutes. 

If therefore, as this author often ſaith, reaſon be 
the only faculty that diſtinguiſheth us from brutes ; 
it necefſarily follows, that thoſe irregularities, whe- 
ter of humour, paſſions, or tempers, which cannot 
be imputed to brutes, muſt be ſolely attributed to 
that faculty by which we are diſtinguiſhed from 
brutes ; and conſequently, every thing that is fool- 
ih, vain, ſhameful, falſe, treacherous, * and baſe, 
muſt be the acts of our reaſon ; ſince if they were 
tne acts of any thing elſe, they could have no more 
vanity, ſalſeneſs, or baſeneſs, than hunger and thirſt, 

It is not my intent to condemn our common lan- 
guage, which talks of reaſon and the paſſions, as if 
they were as different as a governor and his ſubjects, 

Theſe forms of ſpeech are very intelligible and uſe- 
ful, and give great life and ornament to all diſcourſes 
upon morality. . 

But when perſons aſcribe to reaſon, as a diftin@ fa- 
ach of human nature, I know not what ab/o/ute per- 
lion, making it as immutable, and incapable of any 
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addition or improvement, as God himſelf; it is ne. 
ceſſary to conlider reaſon, not as it is repreſented in 
common language, but as it is in reality in itſelf, 

Notwithſtanding therefore in common language, 
our paſſions and the effects of them, are uſefully dil 
tinguiſhed from our reaſon, I have here ventured to 
ſhew, that all the diſorders of human nature, are in 
effect the diſorders of human reaſon, and that all the 
perfection or imperfection of our paſſions, is the per. 
fection or imperfection of our reaſon, 

Our follics and abſurdities of every kind are as ne- 


ceſſarily to be aſcribed to our reaſon, as the fir/t in. 


mediate cauſe of them, as our wiſdom and dilcretion 
are io be aſcribed to it in that degree, | 

The difference between reaſon aſſenting to the 
properties of a ſquare, and reaſon acting in motions 
of deſire or averſion, is only this, that in the latter 
caſe, it is reaſon acting under a ſenſe of its own good 
or evil, in the former caſe, it is reaſon acting under a 
ſenſe of magnitude. 

And as the relations of magnitude, as they are the 
objects of our reaſon, are only the objects of its aflent 
or diflent ; fo good and evil, as they are objects of 
our reaſon, are only the objects of its defere or averſton: 
and as the aſſent or diſſent, in matters of ſpeculation, 


whether right or wrong, is ſolely the act of our rea 
fon; ſo delire or averhon, in human life, whether 


right or wrong, is equally the act of our reaſon. 
We ofte lay, that our paſſions deceive us, or per- 
ſuade us; but this is no more ſtrictly fo, than when 


we fay, our intereſt deceived, or a bribe blinded. us. 


For bribes and intereſt are not active principles, nor 
have any power of deception ; it is only our reaſon 
that gives them a falſe value, and prefers them to a 


greater good. 


It is juſt fo in what we call the deceit of our paſ- 
fions : they meddle with us no more than bribes med- 
dle with us; but that pleaſurable perception, which 
is to be found in certain enjoyments, is by our reaſon 
referred to that better good, which we might ex- 
pett from ſel f. denial. 5 

Ve 


* 
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We ſay again, that our paſſions paint things in 
falſe colours, and preſent to our minds vain ap- 

carances of happineſs, 

But this is no more ſt rictly true, than when we ſay, 
our imagination forms caſtles in the air. For the ima- 
gination ſignifies no diſtin ſaculty from our reaſon, 
but only reaſon acting upon our own ideas. 

So when our paſſions are ſaid to give falſe colours 
to things, or prelent vain appearances of happineſs, 
it is only our reaſon acting upon its own ideas of goed 
and evil, juſt as it ats upon its own ideas of architec- 
ture, in forming caſtles in the air, | 

So that all * which we call different faculties, 
tempers, and paſſions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, means no- 
thing elſe, but the various acts of one and the ſame 
rational principle, Which has different names, ac- 
cording to the objects that it acts upon, and the man- 
ner of its acting. 

In ſome things it is called ſpeculative, in others it 
is called practical reaſon. . we may as juſtly 
think our ſpeculative reaſon is a different faculty from 
our practical reaſon, as that our averſions, or likings, 
are not as fully to be aſcribed to our reaſon, as ſyllo- 
giſms and demonſtrations. 

It was truly reaſon that made Medea kill her child- 
ren, that made Cato kill himſelf, that made Pagans 
offer human ſacrifices to idols; that made Epicurus 
deny a providence, Mahomet pretend a revelation; 
that made ſome men ſceptics, others bigots; ſome 
enthuſiaſts, others profane; that made Hobbes aſſert 
all religion to be human invention, and Spingſa to 
declare trees, and ſtones, and animals to be parts of 
God; that makes free-thinkers deny — of 


will, and fataliſts exhc:t to a reformation of man- 
ners; that made Vaux a conſpirator, and Ludlow a 
regicide; that made Muggleton a fanatic; and Ro- 
cheſter a libertine. It was truly reaſon that did all 
thele things, as it is reaſon that demonſtrates mathe- 
matical propoſitions, 
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Medea and Cato acted as truly according to the 

judgment of their reaſon at that time, as the con- 
feſſor that chuſes rather to ſuffer, than deny his 
faith. 
Had not Aſedea and Cato thought it beſt to do what 
they did, at the time they did it, they would no 
more have done it than the confefſor would chuſe to 
ſuffer rather than deny his faith, unleſs he had judg- 
ed belt ſo to do. 

And when we fay, reaſon governs the paſſions, 
it means no more, than that reaſon governs itſelf; 
that it acts with deliberation and attention, does not 
yield to its firſt judgments, but uſes ſecond, and 
third thoughts. 

So that guarding againſt the paſſions, is only guard. 
ing againſt its own firſt judgments and opinions; that 
guarding againſt itſelf, 

To all this may, perhaps, be objected, that our 
paſſions ariſe from bodily motions, and depend up- 
on the ſtate of our blood and animal ſpirits, and 
therefore what we do under their commotions, can- 
not be attributed to our reaſon. 

It is readily granted, that the body has this ſhare 
in our paſſions and tempers: but then the ſame thing 
muſt be granted of the body, in all the acts and ope- 
rations of the mind. So that if our deſires and aver- 
ſions cannot be imputed to our reaſon, becauſe of 
the joint operation of the animal ſpirits in them ; no 
more can ſyllogiſms and demonſtrations be attributed 
to our reaſon, becauſe the operation of bodily ſpirits 
concurreth in the forming of them. 

For the moſt abſtract thought, and ſpeculation of 
the mind, has truly the conjunt operation of bodily 
ſpirits, as our ſtrongeſt deſires or averſions. And it 
is as much owing to the ſtate of the body, that ſuch 
ſpeculations are what they are, as it is owing to the 
ſtate of the body, that ſuch paſſions are what they 
are, 

For the motions of the bodily ſpirits are inſepara- 
ble from, and acc-rding to, the ſtate and action of 


the mind: when reaſon is in ſpeculation of a 1rife, 
they 
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they concur but weakly ; when reaſon ſpeculates in- 
tenſely, their operation 1s increaſed. And ſometimes 
the attention of the mind is ſo great, and has ſo en- 
gaged and called in all the animal ſpirits to its aſſiſt- 
ance, that the operations of our ſenſes are ſuſpended, 
and we neither ſee, nor feel, till the attention of the 
mind has let the ſpirits return to all the parts of the 
body. 

. will any one ſay, that theſe intenſe thoughts 
are leſs the acts of the mind, becauſe they have a 
greater concurrence of bodily ſpirits, than when it 
is acting with indifference, and ſo has a leſſer quan- 
tity of bodily ſpirits ? 

Yet this might as well be ſaid, as to fay, that the 
aſſent or diſſent, in ſpeculation, is the act of our rea- 
ſon; but liking or diſliking, loving or hating, are 
not the acts of our reaſon, becauſe they have a grea- 
ter concurrence of bodily ſpirits, 

For, as the mind is in a different ſtate when it de- 
fires good, or fears evil, from what it is when it on- 
ly compares two triangles; ſo the motions of the bo- 
dily ſpirits, have only ſuch a difference, as is correſ- 
pondent to theſe two ſtates of the mind. They act 
and join as much in comparing the triangles, as in 
the defire of good, or fear of evil. And the mind 
is juſt as much governed by the body, in its paſſions, 
as in its calmeſt contemplations. 

For as the gentle operation of the animal ſpirits is 
then correſpondent to the ſtate and action of the 
mind; ſo in all our paſſions, the ſtrong and increaſed 
motion of the animal ſpirits, is equally correſpon- 
dent thereto, 

So that reaſon is no more the agent, in our tem- 
pers and paſſions, than in our dry and ſedate ſpecu- 
lations, 

It may happen, that a man may have as great an 
eagerneſs in ſolving a mathematical | apes. as ano- 
ther hath to obtain any great good, or avoid any 
great evil. . 
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But may it therefore be ſaid, that it is not reaſon a: 
that ſolves the problem, becauſe the bodily ſpirits are WF rc 
lo active in it? ed 

To draw now ſome plain conſequences from the Mc 
foregoing account. re 

burſt, If reaſon be the univerſal agent in the natural 
man; if all the difference among ſuck men, is only [W w: 
ſuch a difference as reaſon makes, then nothing can O. 
be more extravagant, than to affirm any thing con. Nhe 
cerning the degree of perfection, or imperfection of be 
reaſon, as common to man, It is as wild and roman- Wl 7:: 
tic, as to pretend to ſtate the meaſure of folly and lo- 
wiſdom, of fear and courage, of pride and humility, ¶ flu 
of good humour and ill humour, common to man- hir 
kind: for as theſe ſtates of the mind, are only ſo ] 
many different ſtates of reaſon; ſo no uncertainty on, 
belongs to them, but what, in the fame degree, be- not 
longs to reaſon. if i 
Secondo), Granting that all matters of religion muſk ¶ the 
be agreeable to rigut, unprejudiced reaſon ; yet this could fon 
be no ground for receiving nothing in religion, but to 
what human reaſon could prove to be neceſlary ; for {Wot 
human reaſon is no more Tight, unprejudiced reaſon, ¶ tem 
than a ſinner is finlefs, or a man an angel. diſli 

Granting agaiv, that a man may go a great way I 
towards rectifying his reaſon, and laying aſide its bet. 
prejudiccs; yet no particular man can be a better uſt 
Judge of the rectitude of his own renſon, than he hun 
is of the rectitude of his own fe/f-love, the brightnels Wlult 
of his own parts, and the depth of his own judgment, ito t! 

For there is nothing to deceive him in eue, in Nhe 
the opinion of his own merit, wit, and judgment, but Cal: 
what has the ſame power to deceive him, in the opi- Nneſs 
nion of his own reaſon. And if, asour author ſays, {Witio 
te ]t be the fate of moſt ſets to be fondeſt of their ug- Netu 


lie ſt brats.*” None ſeem ſo inevitably expoſed to this 
fatality, as thoſe whoſe religion is to have no ſom, 
but ſuch as it receives from their own hearts, 
Thirdly, A man that has his religion to chuſe, and 
with this previous privilege, that he need not allow 
| | any. 
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on any thing to be matter of religion, but what his own 
re reaſon can prove tobe fo, is in a fair way to be govern- 

ed by his paſſons, as he that has his condition of life to 
he WW chuſc, with the liberty of taking that which his own 
reaſon directs him to. | 
ral } Does any one ſuppoſe, that nothing but reaſon 
would direct him in the choice of his condition P 
an Or that he would make the better choice, becauſe 
on. he proceeded upon this maxim, that nothing could 
of be right, but that which was agreeable to his own 
in- re Or that his tempers, his prejudices, his ſelf- 
nd love, his paſhons, his partiality, would have no in- 
ty, duence upon his choice, becauſe he had reſigned 
an- himſelf up to his own reaſon ? 
ſo Now it is juſt the ſame in the choice of a religi- 
nty on, as in the choice of a condition of life: as it is 
be- WE not a matter of ſpeculation, but of good and evil; fo 
if it is left to be determined by our own reaſon, it ra- 
ut cher appeals to our tempers, than employs our rea- 
uld ſon; and to reſign ourſelves up to our own reaſon, 
but to tell us what ought, or ought not to be a matter 
for {Wot religion, is only reſigning ourſelves up to our 
on, {MW tempers, to take what we lie, and refuſe what we 
aiſiite in religion. 
vay In a word; When fe/-love is a proper arbitrator 
its betwixt a man and his adverſary ; when revenge is a 
tler Nuſt judge of meekneſs; when pride is a true lover of 
he humility; when falſhood is a teacher of truth; when 
eſs WW luſt is a faſt friend of chaſtity; when the fleſh leads 
ent. to the ſpirit ; when ſenſuality delights in ſelf-denial ; 
in {Wwvicn partiality is a promoter of equity; when the 
but Nalate can taſte the difference between firs and holi- 
nels: when the hand can feel the truth of a propo- 
ition ; then may kuman reaſon be a proper arbitrator 
between God and man, the ſole, final, juſt judge of 
all that ought, or ought not to be matter of a holy, 
azne, and heavenly religion. | | 
Laſtly, If this be the ſtate of reaſon, then to pre- 
md tend, that our reaſon is too perfect to be governed 
ow by any thing but its own light, is the ſame extrava- 
Vence, as to pretend, that our love is too pure to be 
govern» 


© vo 'þ 
governed by any thing but its own inclinations, 
our hatred too juſt to be governed by any thing but 
its own motions, For if all that is baſe and crimi. 
nal in love, all that is unjuſt and wicked in hatred, 
is to be imputed to our reaſon; then no perfection 
can be aſcribed: to our reaſon, but ſuch as is to be 


aſcribed to our love and hatred, 
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Doctor TRA Ps Four Sermons, c. 


1, IGHT I follow the bent of my own mind, 
I ſhould be wholly employed in ſetting 
forth the infinite love of God to mankind 

in Chriſt Jeſus, and endeavouring to draw all 

men to the belief and acknowledgment of it. This 
one great mercy of God, which makes the one happt- 
neſs of all mankind, fo juſtly deſerves all our thoughts 
and meditations, ſo highly enlightens, and improves 
every mind that is attentive to it, ſo removes all the 
evils of this preſent world, ſo ſweetens every ſtate of 

lic, ſo juflames the heart with the love of every di- 

vine and human virtue, that-he 15 no ſmall looſer, 

whole mind is, either by writing or reading, detain- 
ed from the view and contemplation of it. 

When the myſtery of divine love was firſt mani- 
feſted to the world, it produc'd its proper effects. It 
put an end to all fe{fiſhneſs and diviſton; for all that 
#urved were of one heart and one ſpirit, and had all things 
enn. * And indeed, under the real influence and 
full belief of this great myſtery of divine love, there 
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ſeems to be no room left for any thing elſe among} 
chriſtians, but returns of love to God, and flowing 
out of love towards one another, | 

g. It is ſo difficult to enter into controverſy wit, 
out being, or at leaſt ſeeming in ſome degree unkind 
to the perſon one oppoſes, that it is with great 1 
luctance I have enter'd upon my preſent undertak, 
ing; having nothing more deeply riveted in ny 
heart, than an univerſal love and kindneſs for al 
men, and more eſpecially for thoſe whom God ha 
called to be my fellow-labourers, in promoting tht 
ſalvation of mankind. But however unwilling, yg 
I ind myſelf obliged to conſider and lay _ many 
grievous faults in the Doctor's diſcourſe; and t 
ſhew to all Chriſtians, that the deareſt intereſts 
their ſouls are much endangered by it. 

4. And this I muſt do with great plainneſs and fin 
cerity, in the love of truth, and under the direction 
of charity, ſaying nothing in the ſpirit of an adhs. 


fary, ſparing nothing through reſpect of perſons, fact. 
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ficing nothing to the taſte or temper of the world, 
but ſetting every thing in that naked light, in which 
the ſpirit of God repreſents it to my own mind, 

5. The Doctor undertakes to {tir up, and alam 
mankind with the fin, folly and danger of being yh 
teous over much, The text from which he has the title 
of his diſcourſes 1s very unhappily choſen, and mult 
be looked upon rather as a ſevere reproach, than 


any kind of juſtification of it, The text is indeed in 


the writings of Solomon, and as it ſtands there, has nd 
hurt in it; becauſe as the royal preacher ſometime 
introduces fools, and ſometimes infidels making 
their ſpeeches, ſo there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
that to be the caſe in the Doctor's text; not only 
from the context which plainly ſhews there are two 
perſons introduced, the one for, the other again 
righteouſneſs; but becauſe the words, otherwik, 
cannot be taken in a ſenſe that is tolerable, or con- 
ſiſtent with the common notions of piety, ; 
5 Is it not therefore ſtrange, that the Doctor ſhould 
think it right, to limit, explain, and model both the 
letter and ſpirit of the goſpel by ſuch a ſaying in the 
| writings 
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writings 'of Solomon as muſt be aſcribed to the ſpirit 
and mouth of an infidel ? Is it not ſtranger, that 
ſuch a text, ſo offenſive to piety, ſhould have nor 
only been fo long dwelt upon in the Doctor's three 
churches, but ſent abroad into the world, as a proper 
key to all the practical ſayings, parables, and doc- 
trines of Jeſus Chriſt ? | 

7. Supported by this text, the Doctor endeavours 
to deter and fright Chriſtians from the fin, folly and 
danger of being rightevus over much, and from what 
he calls the baneful plague of enthuſiaſm, But 
then it is matter of juſt complaint, that he does all 
this, without ever ſhewing in any part of his diſ- 
courſe, wherein true righteoulnels, or the right and 
ſober ſpirit of piety conſiſts. And if he ſuppoſed all 
his readers to be already well acquainted with the 
nature, and extent of Chriſtian holineſs, there would 
then have been little occaſion for his preſent under- 
taking, 

8. But the Doctor overlooks this important mat- 
ter. He neither ſuppoſes them to have this know- 
ledge, nor endeavours to hlp them to it; but in a 
low of zeal, reflects at large upon all attempts to- 
wards a piety, that is not modern, common, and accord- 
ing to the preſent faſhion of religion in the world. 
Thus, you every where find ſevere reflections caſt 
upon pretenders to piety, pretended ſpiritualiſts; 
great accuſations of exceſſes, extraordinaries and by- 
paths; but no where a word or a hint, in favour of 
thoſe, who would only be ſo extraordinary, and ſo 
much out of the common paths, as the bleſſed ſaints, 
and martyrs. of the primitive church were, No 
where are fuch people told, that he wiſhes them God 


ſped, that thety zeal is much wanted both amongſt 


(ergy and /aity, and that the goſpel ſuffers becauſe we 
know not where to find living examples of its purity 
and perfection. No where are they told, that he 
writes not againſt them, that he loves their ſpirit, 
and ſhould be glad to add new favours to it: nor 
what Chriſtian perfection is, what a holineſs of bo- 
dy, ſou} and ſpirit it requires; how powerfully all 
we called to it, how earneſtly all ought to aſpire af- 

ter 


oh, 
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ter it, and how ſadly miſtaken, what enemies to them, 
ſelves they are, who for the ſake of any, or all the 
things in the world, die leſs purified and perket, 
than they might have been. | lit 

9. If we had to do with one fingle perſon ſincereh 
good, yet ſeeming to carry matters too high in. ſong 
pait of his duty, and intended privately 10 diſſuade 
him from ſuch heights; yet cven this, thus privately v. 
done and to a perſon of picty, would be excceding of 
dangerous, and unjuſtifiable ; unleſs we took the utmok Wl 
care at the lame time, to keep up the pious zeal of his 


mind, to ſhew him, wherein true perſection con. Wl ;; 
ſiſted, and to encourage his utmoſt endeavours after 4 
It. 

But if this caution, inſtruction and encourage, ry 
ment, cannot be omitted without great hurt to reli. 4 
gion, when we ſpeak only to a perſon of piety, and er 
in r about any religious extremes, what mult be go 
ſaid of the Doctor's conduct? Who to the world 
dead in treſpaſſes and fin, preaches up the fin, fol pe 
and danger of being righteous over much ? To the g: 
world eating and drinking and riſing up to play, he ha- be 
rangues upon the madneſs, danger and folly of too ſe 
much temperance, abſtinence, mortification and ſe. pr 


verity of lite! To the world aſleep, inſenſible, ad w 
careleſs, not only of the purity and perfection, bu 92 
of the firſt principles of the goſpel, he boldly and w 
raſhly reproaches all appearances of holineſs, that o. 
are uncommon and extraordinary! To. no part of fr 
the world does he repreſent or propoſe the perſeclics 
of the goſpel, or recommend it as that, Which de- 
ſerves all that they can do, or ſuffer for the ſake 
of it. 

This, therefore, I am obliged to point out, as2 
fundamental defect in the Doctor's diſcourſe, and ſuck 
as rende rs it au evil temptation, a dangerous ſnare, and 
fatal dezufion to all thoſe who do not read it with 4 
zull, and thorough diſlike, 

10. Ccldneſs, indifference, and a lifeleſs, out- 
ward compliance with the duties of 1eligion : A ſa- 
very to eaſe, ſoftneſs, aud ſenſual pleaſures: A cr 
minal conformity to the ſpirit, faſhions, and car- 
ruptions 
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coruptions of the world; unmortified paſũons; con- 
niving at favourite ſin; deep roots of pride, partia- 
lity, and ſelf- love: an unwakened conſcience; an 
inſenfibility of their corrupt, unreformed, unrege- 
nerate ſtate: a proneneſs to be content and ſatisfied 
with poor b:ginnings, names and appearances of 
virtue ; is perhaps the ſtate of more than two th:rds 
of thoſe that are looked upon to be the religious a- 
mongſt us. 

Now the doQor's diſcourſe has a direct and natu- 
ral fitneſs to lull all theſe people aſleep, to ſuppreſs 
all ſtirring and intentions of amendment, to keep u 
and nouriſh every dilorder of their hearts, to increaſe 
their blindneſs, and awaken nothing in them, but a 
hurtful zeal to cenſure and condemn all thoſe that are 
endeavouring to practiſe the-uncommon piety of the 

oſpel. 
f There is ſcarce a reader amongſt this number of 

eople, whether he be /ayman or clergyman, but will 
find this effect from the doQor's inſt ructions; he will 
begin to take frefſ: comfort in his ſtate, to think him- 
ſelt happy for having had no aſpirings after high im- 
provements in piety ; he will not only be content 
with his corruptions, but be fixed and hardened a- 
gainſt all inward and outward calls to a ſolid piety ; he 
will approve of the deadneſs and inſenfibility of his 
own heart, and acquieſce in it, as his juſt ſecurity, 
pou the ſin and folly and danger of being rigliteous over 
Much, | | 

11, Again, others there are, I male no doubt in 
all parts of the kingdom, both amongſt clergy and 
laity, men and women, rich and poor, whole con- 
ſciences are greatly awakened, who ſee the general 
apoſtacy from the religion of the goſpel, whoſe ſouls 
are wanting, and wiſhing nothing 70 much, as to know 


how all that they are, all that they have, and all that 
they do, may be one continual ſacriſice, and ſervice 
of love unto God; to know how, and in what man- 
ner, and to what extent, and by what means, they 
may and ought to be perfect, even as their father which 15 
raven is perfett, 
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Now, who can help look ing with {ove and compaſ. 
fon upon thoſe poor ſouls, longing for that which ha 
been ſo long loſt ; aſking aſter that, which ſcarce any 
one will tell them any thing of, and wanting to ei- 
ter upon paths where there are few or no fot 
ſteps to be ſeen, nor any travellers in motion? 

Had theſe awakened ſouls lived in the firſt ages of 
the church, nay, 1 may ſay in almoſt any till thele 
very laſt ages of :t, their zeal had not been in vain; 
they could have been at ro Joſs to know how they 
were to proceed in their heavenly purpoſe ; becauſe 
they would have been immediately directed to ſome 
living examples of the perſect ſpirit of the golpel, 
who were publickly known and acknowledged by 
all to be ſuch, and who had the ſame undiſputed 
right, to point out the chriſtian profeſhon, as Joh 
the Baptiſt had to preach up mortification and felf-de- 
nia. Every age, and every ſex, prieſts and people 
of all conditions, had their known ſtandards to re- 
fort to, where every one was ſure to be guided, af. 
ſiſted and encouraged, to live up to that height of 
holineſs, | 

12. But row how does the doctor deal with this 
ſort of people? What be, aſfiſtance, and encouragt- 
nient docs he reach out to them? Why, truly, be 
conſiders them as a deluded, weak, or hypocritica;, or 
half-thinking people, that diſturb the chriſtian church 


with their projects; who are to be ſet right by re- 


turning to the inſtructions of common ſenſe. He 
ridicules every ſtep they muſt take in their intended 
progreſs, by adding ablurdities of his own invention 
to it. There is nothing for ſuch people throughout 
his whole diſcourſe, but reproaches, and diſcourage- 
ment. 

Are they deſirous of all that e!f-denza), all ſuch mo- 
tification of bodily appetites and ſenſual paſſions, as 
may beſt fit them to be temples of the holy ſpirit? 
He ridicules them, as holding the ſinſulneſs of fn 
ling a roſe, ' 

Do they begin to diſcover the deep corruption of then 
nature, the ſuperhicialneſs and weaknels of their vir- 

| tucs, 
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tues, and to fear they have as yet ſcarce come up fo 
the righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees? He 
tells them, * The great enemy of ſouls adapts his 
temptations to all ſorts of tempers and diſpoſitions, 
Thoſe who are diſpoſed to be good and virtuous, if 
he pro? goes with them to be vicious, common- 
ly ſo called, he labours to make them over virtuous, 
that is vicious, tho” not commonly ſo called; and fo 
involves them in dangers and miſchiefs,” 

Are they ſuch as are deſirous of reforming then 
own lives, by bringing all their actions to the ſtan- 
dard of the goſpel, and wholly intent upon their own 
advancement in merely practical picty ? 

To theſc he ſhews, that they are in the very paths 
that lead, and always did lead to fanatick madnefs, 

Thus fays he, © To what a height of fanatick mad- 
nes in doctrines, as well as practice are ſome advanced, 
who ſet out at firſt with the appearance of more than 
ordinary ſanctity in practice only p' And again,“ I do 
ſay that in all ages enthuſiaſts have been rghteous over 
wich; they began with the laſt mentioned, and end- 
ed with the other: and is it not ſonow ? 

13, Further, are there others, who begin to feel 
the myſtery of their redemption di ſeover'd in their own 
fouls, fo that they hunger and thirſt after the mani- 
ſeſtation of the divine life in them, deſiring that 
Chriſt, may be wholly form'd and revealed in them, 
that they may put on Chriſt, be in him new creatures, 
led by his ſpirit, growing in him as branches in the 
vine, hearing the word of God written and ſpoken 
in their hearts, im his light freing light, and faſting in 
the inward man the powers of the world to come ? 

For ſuch as theſe, the doctor has this inſtruction: 
That there is, ſays he, ſuch a thing as the opera- 
uon of the Holy ſpirit upon our ſouls, tho' we can- 
not diſtinguiſh it from the operations of our own 
minds, is not only granted, but inſiſted upon by all 
incere and ſober chriſtians. But what reaſon, what 


fripture, is there for this inward ſeeing, hearing, feeling? 


According therefore to the doctor's divinity both 


ralon and ſcripture require, that the true chriſtian 
H 3 be 
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be inwardly Hind, inwardly deaf, and void of all is, 
ward feeling, For if neither ſcripture nor reaſon wil 
allow of any inward ſenſes, then they mult both gf 


them require an nward infenjihity, But as ſcriptun 


from Genefis to the Revelation, is full of proofs of theft 


. inward ſenſes, I ſhall not now produce them; | 
ſhall here only obſerve that hardneſs of heart is a wel 
known phraſe of ſcripture, and every where in, 
ſome degree of blindnejs, dcafneſs, and lols of feeling, | 
fuppoſe it will not be ſaid that it ſignifies blindneß 
or loſs of outward eyes and ears, or feeling: neither 
does it ſigniſy a want of human reaſon, or natural fy 
city; ſor learned, polite, and ingemous men are full a 
ſubjc&, as others to this hardneſs of heart, There: 
forethe ſcriptures as open, as plain and expreſs in de. 
claring for inward ſenſes, as it is in declaring againf 
ſuch a thing, as hardneſs of heart, Hardneſs of hear 
is that to the znward ſenſes, which a deep, or as we 
call it, dead ſleep, is 10 the outward, It keeps our ii. 
ward eycs, and cars, and feeling all lock'd up, 

14. A broken and a contrite heart unlocks our in- 
ward ſenſes, and makes us ſee, and hear and ſee! 
the things, which could no more be ſeen, heard o 
felt before, thay a man in a deep ſleep can hear, and 
ſec, and fee! the things, that are ſaid and done about 
him. | 
Water frozen into a rock of iee, is very different 
from the ſame water melied, warm'd, and moving 
under the influences of the ſum and the air. | 

Now this diflerence between water flowing, full of 
light and air and the ſame water frozen into a Gark, 
hard rock of ice, is but a ſmall reſemblance of the 
diflerence between a hardened heart, and the far! 
heart become broken, | 

15. But ] return to the doctor. His further in. 
ſtruction to this ſort of people ſtands thus. They are 
told by him, © that their high notions of ſpiritus 
improvements have this effect: on the one hand, 
they lead to preſumption, on the other to deſperation.” 
„He has been told, he ſays, that ſome have been 


actually thrown into deſpair, They have been 2 
(41% 
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fark mad and received into Bedlam as ſuch. And 
then he cries out, Vas the religion of ſeſus Chriſt in- 
tended to make people mad? Is this for the honour 
of chriſtiani:y ? 

| ſhall not here queſtion the doctor's information, 
] ſhall only obſerve, that when our Saviour was 
upon carth, there were two ſorts of mad people about 
him, The one fort ran about in diſorder, tore their 
cloaths and cut their own fleſh ; the other ſort rav'd 
in malice, threw duft into the air, ſtopt their ears, 
and cry'd out cruciſy ſam, cruciſy Him. 

it may be aſk'd, which of theſe two forts of peo- 
ple were in the moſt diforder'd and diſtemper'd ſtate? 
Whoſe madneſs was the moſt ſhocking, that of the 
lunaticks, or that of the High Prieſts, Senbes, and Phan- 
fe; ? Thole who only mangled their own bodies, or 
thoſe that thirſled after the blood of Chriſt, and 
would have no reſt till they ſaw his body nail'd to 
the crols? To me the lunatiks, ſeem to be in a les 
degree of diſorder; and the reaſon is this, becaufe I 
ſee that our Saviour could heal them, but not the 
Prieſts, Scribes and Phariſces. 

Now is it reaſonable, on account of the madneys of 
thele Prieſts, Seribes and Doctors of the law, to ſay, 
Is this for the honour of the uit law ? Were 
the aw and the proplius intended to make prop.e mad?“ 
it the doctor knows how to excuſe the law and the 
prophets, tho” theſe great ſtudents of them were in 
luch a deſperate ſtate of madneſs, ther. chriſtianity 
may be blamelefs; though here and there a chriſtian 
(lo called) may be fit ſor Bedlam, 

16. Again, are there others, who deſire to bring 
the whole form of their lives under rules of religion, 
to let the ſpirit of the goſpel give laws to the moſt 
ordinary, indifferent, innocent and lawful things 
and enjoyments ; fo that, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, whe- 
ier they eat or drink, or whatever they do, they may do 
al to the glory of God ? 

[ nefe 4 FM told by the Dodor, that Wholly ab- 


ſtaining from things 2 and innocent in 
hemſely es, as forbidden and unlaw ful, is a ſignal 
inſtance 
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inſtance of being righteous over much; and ſo on 
the other hand, is making things indifferent to be 
neceſſary, and matters of duty.“ 

What is here ſaid has ſome truth in it, and might 
be uſeful in its proper place, and under right limi. 
tations, But as it here ſtands, it is 4 grievous ſar 
and deceit to the reader. For it is to ſignify to him, 
that wholly ablaining from things in themfſelves indit. 
ferent, cannot be made a matter of true religious ad. 
vaticement ; but is a blamcable inſtance of exceſs, If 
the dottor had meant only to teach, that we ſhould 
not abſtain from things indifferent, as if they were 
in themfelves unlawful, he ſhould have told his readers 
that he meant no more. He ſhould have told them, 
that, ſuch things might be abſtained from juſtly, upon 
a better principle, and ſo become very expedient 
and cdifying ; and that he did not condemn the ab- 
ſtaining from ſuch things, when it was done upon a 
motive of piety, or for the better fulfilling any duty; 
but only when it was done from a ſuperſtitious no- 
tion, of the things being in themſelves fin. : 

Had he done this, he had prevented the ſnare and 
deceit that is now in his aſſertion : but then he would 
at the ſame time have made it uſeleſs, and infignif- 
cant to the delign of his diſcourſe; and would have 
leſt a door open for ſuch advances in piety, as he 1s 
now oppoſing. | | | 

17. It might eaſily be fhewn, if this was the place 
for it, that rio one can truly fulfil the two firſt and 
greateſt of all laws, that of loving God with all out 
heart, and that of loving our neighbour as ourſelves, 
unleſs he be willing and glad, in many inſtances, 
wholly to abjtain from things in themſelves indifferent 
and innocent, | 

St. Paul's doctrine is this : AU things are lawful for 
me, but all things are not expedient, This ſets the matter 
right on both ſides. - It leaves things in their own 
ſtate of indifference, and yet carries us to a higher 
rule of acting. It directs us wholly to abſtain from, 
ſome things innocent in themſelves, and to do things 

becauſe they are expedient ; becauſe by fo _—_— 
k 2 ; ew 
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ſhev: a higher love of God, and a greater defire of 
doing every thing to his glory ; becauſe we thereby 
atiain a greater conqueſt over all our inward and out- 
ward enemies, and in a greater degree help forward 
the edification of our neighbour, 

18, Let us look at St. Tauss doctrine and examples 
in the two following remarkable inſtances. 

Firſt where he declares it to be lawful for thoſe 
that preach the goſpel to live by the goſpel, and yet 
makes it matter of the greateſt comfort and joy to him- 
ſelf, that he wholly abſtained from this /awful thing: 
And declares, it were better for him to die, than 
that this re3ozcing ſhould be taken from him. He ap- 

ealsto his daily and nightly labouring with his own 
hands, that ſo he might preach the goſpel freely, and. 
not he chargeable to thoſe that heard him. And this 
he ſaid he did, not for want of authority to do other- 
wiſe, but that he might make himſelf an enſample 
unto them who followed him, 

What awakening inſtructions are here given to us 
of the clergy, in a matter of the greateſt moment! 
How ought every one to be frighted at the thought 
of deſiring or ſeeking a ſecond living, or of rejoicing 
at great pay where there 1s but little duty, when the 
Apoſtle's rejoicing conſiſted in this, that he had palſs'd 
thro' all the fatigues and perils of preaching the goſ- 
pe] without any pay at all! How cauticus, nay. ho- 
earful ought we to be, of going fo far as the fecular 
laws permit us, when the Apoſtle thought it more 
deſirable to loſe his life, than to go fo far as the ge- 
neral Jaws of the goſpel would have ſuſſered him! 

It is looked upon as lawful, to get ſeveral preferments, 
and to make a gain of the goſpel, by hiring others 
todo duty fur us at a lower rate, It is Jooked up- 
on as lawful, to quit a cure of ſouls of a ſmall in- 
come, for no other reaſon but becauſe we can get 
another of a greater. It is looked upon as lawtul, 
ora clergyman to apply the revenue of a church, 
Which he ſerves, to his own uſe, tho' he has more 
hen a ſufficient competency of his own, and much 


a0re than the apoſtle could get by his labour. 


It 
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It is looked upon as lawſul, for the clergy to live in 
ſtate and equipage, to- buy purple and fine linen out 
of the revenue of the church. It 1+ looked upon 
as lawful, for clergymen to enrich their families, 
and bring up their children in the faſhionable van 
ties of a worldly and expenhve life, by money got by 
preaching the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, 

But now ſuppoſing all theſe to be lawft, what con- 
fort and joy might we treaſure up for ourſelves, what 
benefit and edification ſhould we give to our neigh- 
bour, if we wholly abſtained from all theſe things 
not by working day and night with our hands, as the 
great apoſtle did, but by limiting our wants and deſire 
according to the plain demands of nature, and are- 
ligious ſelf-denial ? 

The other inſtance of the apoſtle's I appeal to is 
that, where he fays, It is good neither to cat © fleſh; 
nor drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother 
ſtumbleth and is offended, And again, If meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no fleſh whie 
the world ſtandeth, that I may not offend my bro: 
ther,” Hence it appears, that to abſtain from thing 
indifferent, as if they were in themſelves ſinful, i 
wrong; but to alain from them upon other mo- 
tives, may be matter of neceſſary duty and edihca: 
tion. But ſince the doctor has not looked at this 
matter in the twofold view in which only it can 
be juſtly apprehended, he can't well be exculed from 
that half thinking, which he ſo much reproaches in 
others, 

19. But I muſt further obſerve, that there is yes 
more of /nare and deception, in what the doctor has 
here ſaid of this matter. For the reader may there. 
by be eafily brought into a belief, that things in 
themſelves indifferent, are not proper ſubjeds of reli 
gion, or means of advancing in picly; and that he 
need not bring himſelf under any laws of religiony 
concerning ſuch things. 

Whereas nothing can be more contrary to truth, 
or more hurtful to piety than ſuch a belief.“ Eat 

ing, drinking, ſleeping, dreſſing, reſting, labour, con- 
| verſation, 
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verfation, trade, diverſion, and money, are in them- 
in ſelves indiſterent.“ | : 
ut But it is in the religious, or irreligious uſe of theſe 
n {Wthat ſome people ive up to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
% and others wholly die to it. And it is from ſtrict 
WM laws of religion, made concerning thele indifferent 
by chings, that che ſpiritual life of every one is to be 
built up- 
” And it is ſor want of religious laws in the uſe of 
at theſe things, that the ſpirit of the goſpel cannot get 
he polleſſion of our hearts, For our ſouls may receive. 
os, Nan infinite hurt, and be rendered incapable of all 
he irue virtue, merely by the uſe of innocent and law- 
res ful things. 
re- What is more innocent than reſt and retirement ? 
And yet what more dangerous than floth and idle- 
is Ness? How lawful is the care of a family? And yet 
ſh; how arc many people render'd incapable of all vir- 
her Ie, by a worldly, folkcitous temper ? How lawful is 
ir ſor us, to cat and. drink in ſuch quantity and qua- 
ity, as may render the body healthful, and uſeful to 
he ſoul? And yet what danger is there in eating 
and drinking if we are not under this ſtrict law of 
tcligion, to ſeek only health; and not the pleaſure of 
various taſtes in our food? What fenjuzkty of dil- 
ourle ſhall we not every day fall into, unleſs it be a' 
x'd law to us, to ſpeak of no other joy in our ſood 
bat that which is ex preſſed by our grace before, an 
ter our meals ? 


in How indifferent a thing, and innocent in itſelf, 

dr And yet what more huitful and abounding 
yer With fin? It reaches and infects the heart and foul 
has och of the wearer and beholder. Its evils are in- 


umerable.; it has deſtroyed, and does deſtroy like 
peſtilence. 

Now how can a'l-theſe evils, which ariſe from the 
le of theſe things indifferent and lawful in them- 
elves be avoided, but by making every thing in our 
mon and ordinary life to be matter of conſcience, 
chic is to have its rule and meaſure and end from the 
puit of religion? And indeed what other _ is, 

| | | there 


nn 
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there in religion, but to goveru every motion, and 


(8 
deſire of our hearts? To make all the actions of ow WWF. 
common life pure and holy, by being done in (trig 4 
conformity to ths will of God, aud under the light c 
and guidance of his holy ſpirit? So that the vey Ml. 
outward form of our lives, and the woe manner of our 5 


living in the world, whether in eſtates, ſhops, o Wi ; 
farms, whether in eating, drinking, or dreſſing, m 
make it known to all the world, that we do eve. 
thing in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, ſuitably to tha h 
high vocation wherewith we are called. 

20. No folly of life whatever can be rightly re 
moved but by being thus wholly cut up by the roots, 
by. making every thing ſubject to the ſpirit of rel. 

ion. ̃ 
g That which is ta direct our prayers, and govern u 
at church, muſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs direct our 
converſation, and govern our dealings in common 
life. We muſt dreſs with the ſame ſpirit that we 

ive alms, or go to prayers; that is, we mult no 
more drels to be {een and admired by others, then 
we mult give alms, or make prayers for the lame 
reaſons. | 

And when religion has its ſeat in our hearts, and 
is the work of God's ſpirit in us, this acting accu: 
ing to its direction in all things, will be fo far from 
ſeeming to be a hard leſſon, that it would be a-pan 
to act otherwiſe, It is no hardſhip to a miſer to @ 
every thing ſuitable to the greedy deſires of his heat! 
The . ambitious man is not troubled with acting a 
ways agreeable to his ambition. If theſe pelow 
are in trouble or diſtreſs, or under any dejection, 
ycu can only comfort the one with humour and 

wer, and the other with filthy lucre and gain. 

21. Yet the doctor complains of the 7 reatife uf: 
Chriſtian Perfection, becauſe chriſtians in ficknefs, 40 
trefs, and deſection of jþirit are there directed to ſeek 
for comfort and reſreſhment in God alone! Ou 
bleſſed Lord is very ſhort and yet very full upon this 
article. He only ſays, Be of good comfort, 1 ſat 
overcome the world, And the doctor might as ys 
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be angry at the goſpel for having made no mention 
of worldly amuſements proper for ſick and diſtreſſed 
chriſtians, às at the treatile of chriſtian perfection, 
ſor not having done the ſame, 

If I ſhould fee a ſick man ſmelling a roſe, I ſhould 
not reprove him. But if he wanted comfort 1n bis 
tate, I would no more direct him to any thing, but 
the great and ſolid comforts that are to be found in 
the love, and goodneſs of God, then I would direct 
him to another Saviour, than Jeſus Chriſt, | 

For to tell chriſtians that in ſome kinds of trouble, 
they might juſtly ſeek for relief in reading a play, 
or wanton Bucoltc, inſtead of the Gofpel ; would be 
the ſame abſurdity, as to have told people in our Sa- 
viour's time, that in ſome ſorts of diſtreſs, they 
might juſtly have recuurſe to mon Magus, inſtead of 
Tefas hriſt. | 

22, But now to look back alittle, I have conſi- 
dered the bulk of thoſe criſtians that are the moſt 
likely to be the dottor's readers, under two charac- 
ters. The one as living ſome way or other in a par- 
tial, falſe, ſyperficial, or half ſtate of piety ; the other. 
23 an awakened people, called by the ſpirit of God 
to come out of the common corruption of the times, 
have ſhewn that the doctor's diſcourſe (where it is 
got diſliked) muſt do great hurt, and have dreadful 
effefts upon thoſe two ſorts of people; the one fort 
it ſeals up in a falſe ſecurity, ſleeping in the cham- 
vers of death, without any oil in their veſſels; the o- 
ther it frightens, and diſcourages from their pious in- 
tentions of trimming their lamps with all diligence, 
and living upon the watch, for the midnight call of 
he bridegroom's voice. 

That I may therefore do all the goad I can to both 
lneſe ſorts of people, that I may awaken the one. 
ſtom their falſe ſecurity in their form of Godlineſs, 
and encourage the other to proceed with all earneſt- 
eſs, after every degree of Chriſtian Holineſs; I 
hall before I proceed any further, lay down a ſhort 
count of the whole ground of the chriſtian religion, 
lat every one may clearly ſee, why we want the 
chriſtian 
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chriſtian religion to ſave us, what it is to do for u 
and have jtis Jane. I. 
123. [1] Man Was created, a, living image of the 
Holy Trinity, Fathgr, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. __ 
%. This whole viſible world, as far as the ſtars,g 
any corporeal being reaches, takes up that extent, of 
ſpace, where Luafer and his angels before their 
fall, had their glorious kingdom . So far as. thy 
viſible frame of Plus tends, ſo far was the gx 
% 4. 11 the Flace or exten; of this world, was th 

ZE or extent of their kingdom, is probable. fron 
Bt: 0 following reaſons : Firlt, 'becau the, place 
of this world is now their habitation. For We 
dy no means fuppoſe that God brought chem fron 
{ome other region into this world, only to 4empt bor 
man. No: but they arc here om, Becauſe they wer gte 


- 


1 
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e lace of their fin and fall; they live in the dh 
it, and diſorders of their oil dingdom 201 5 
that place they ſind their hell and torment, where WM 5:1 
they extinguiſhed their light and joy. Secondly, be. BW . 
cauſe the whole extent of this world, and evey , 
thing in it, Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, Air, Water, ang pt 
_ Earth, Stones, Minerals, muſt all be diſſolved, and pb Wl af. 
thro” a purifying fire, Therefore all theſc things an Wl 
zolluted, 9 in them ſome diſorder from ie SH 
Fin of the angels; and we may ſee how far the place WW 11, 
of their kingdom extended, Þy the extent of thak pro 
things that are to be difſplyed and purified, t. 
4. When the angels had, by their rebellion, lok Pat: 
the divine life within themſelves, and brought theꝶ 
whole outward kingdom into darkneſs and dilorder, ſo 4 
that as Mofes ſpeaketh ; ** Darkneſs was upon the fag N ofa 
of the deep;” that is, the whole extent of the place MF « 
of this world ; then = the where they weg hog 
fallen, and out of the materials of (hes, rumed, Al the 4 
ca 


2ated to dwell here. For fallen angels do not deni B14 


* ” 
* . 


+ N. B. This, with ſeveral of the particulars tha He 

follow are probable, but not ſupported by ſcrptur-W rec 

This is the theory of Jacob , ingenious; Dy wth 
guite incapable of proof, 
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ical kingdom, did Cod begin the creation of this pre- 
ſent, material, temporary, viſible world. 
« -, © In the begipming, ſaith Mojes, God created 
the heaven aud the earth. Here, at this inſtant, end- 
ed the devil's power, over the place or kingdom in 
which he was created. As ſoon as the whole of his 
outward, diſordered kingdom was thus divided into 
a created heaven and earth, all was taken out of his 
hands, he was ſhut out of every thing, and he and 
all his hoſt became poor priſoners in their loſt king- 
dom, that could only wander about in chains of dark+ 
nels, looking with impotent rage at the created heaver 
ald earth, which was ſprung up in their uwn place 
ZK x 
4 6. Thus was Mis outward kingdom, of the whole 
extent of this world, taken out of the hands of Luci- 


fer ind his angels. All its darkneſs, diſharmony, and 


diforder, was 2 the creation reſtored to a low reſem- 
blante of its firſt Nate, and put into that form of 
Sun, Stars, Fire, Air, Light, Water, and Earth, in 
Mikn we how lee it... Ain: 
e J. Theo tis world" thus created out of the ung 
of the kingdom of the fallen angels, was man intro- 
diced on the ſixth, day of the creation, to take his 
place” a8 lord and prince of it; to have power over 
al outw ard things, to diſcover and manifeſt the wort- 
ders, Ok this new created world, and to bring forth 

cy An holy offspring, as might fill up the place of the 
Hillen angels. And when cettain petiods of time had, 
produced theſe great effects, then this tohole frame was 
by, the laſt purifying fire, to have been raiſed from its 
patacfarerl ſtate, into that frft heavenly brightneſs and 
glory, in which it ſtood before the fall of Lucifer. 

8. But the firſt man, thus created to be a prince 
ofa new, angelical kingdom, ſtood not out his trial. 

* 9. He came into this world in that fame g/onotts 
body in which after the reſurrection, he ſhall be Ae 
the angels in heaven, For no other body, but that 
winch was at: firſt created ſhall riſe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
He only reſtores that which was loſt. The reſur- 
reftion-will only take away what fin, and death, and 
(th, had added to the firſt created body, 5 

12 | 10. In 
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- ® 10. To this glorious body, did the hifi manfland 


— 
1 


in this world, incapable of receiving any hurt or 0 
Nouing evil from outward nature. The Holy G ( 
| was. the light that illuminated all both Wiilliniand MN k 
pithout him, | int Bs 100 . DO. Of! 50 e 
11. Had hefix'd his will to be tterally what If 
was, had he deſited only to eat of tlic tree oö ll p 
live by the word of God, he had been eſtabliſhed n 
and confirmed an eternal angel, or divine man. ho 
12, But his imagination wandered after the ſe. Wh a 
crets of this outward world, aſter the knowledge of WM © 
fuch good and evil; as wrought an entire change Wl tl 
mi hag nature. — . YO 
He turned from the tree of life to the fotbidden ir 
fruit. And ſo he fell as deep into an earthly life, and Wh i! 
the miſeries of the earth, as the devil fell into a hell u 
life, and the miſeries of hell. | 4 | ot 
4 19. And here we may ſee as in a glaſs, whatit b 

3s that earthly deſires nom do. to every ſon of Adan, th 
They do all that which they did to the firſt man, lo 
They carry on, keep up, and continue that ſame death * 
in us which he dy'd in paradiſe. m 
„ 14. Thus it was, that Adam loft the tight of the WM *" 
Son of God, and the breath of the holy Syirit, lie 
And this was the immediate death that he dy'd in pt 2 
| 


radiſe, a death much more grievous than that which 
is to bring us all to our graves. It was a death thit Wi ®* 
extinguiſhed all that was divine and holy in human kic 
nature, juſt as the fin of angels turned them into de- 
vils. Now in looking at is death, we have the 
clear: view, of what our regeneration by the f 
Adam means. For what can it be, but the reftorati- Wt © 
on of that divine life which was loſt in Adam the 
firſt? For will any one ſay, that Chriſt is not in 2 
high a degree, the Reſtorer of our nature, asAdam was WW P 
the deſtroyer of it? Now tho' this great truth, ſeated in 
the very heart of theChriſtian religion, ſpeaks at once 
the whole nature of regeneration; yet many leum- 
ed men either not ſeeing or not loving, or being afrail 
to own it, have been forced, not only to miſtake, but 


w..olly to fink the moſt glorious article of the Chnk 
| 11an 
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tian faith? And inſtead of telling us the height and 
depth of the bleſſing of having the nature and life of 
Chriſt deriv'd into us, they can only teach us, what 
kind of word regeneration is—that it is a figurative 
expreſſion—and that our Saviour may be juſtified, 
for having made uſe of it, What learned pains do 
people +. wh to root up the belief of our having a 
new life in Chriſt ? They run from book to book, from 
language to language ; they conſult all criticks, ſearch 
all lexicons, to ſhew us, that accorging to the rules 
of true criticiſm, regeneration need fgnify no more, 
than the federal rite of baptiſm, Nay, what is ſtill 
worſe, they appeal to the poor notions of the blind, 
infatuated Jews! They produce the opinions which 
they had of a regeneration talk'd of, and a baptiſm 
usd amongſt them, when they rejected and crucify'd 
our Saviour, to teach us, what we are to underſtand 
by our divine birth in Chriſt Jeſus! But if this be 
the uſe of learning among ourſelves, we need not 
look at Rome, or the ancient Rabbies of the cuiſſ San- 
hedrim, to ſee what miſerable work learning can 
make with the Holy Scriptures. For it is ſure the 
true Meſhah is not r2ghtly owned, nor the Chriſtian re- 
ligion truly knorm,. till the ſoul is all. love, and faith, 
and hunger, and thirſt after this new fe, and real. 
formation of Jeſus Chriſt in it: till without fear of 
exthuſraſm- it ſeeks, and expects all its redemption 
from it. But to return. 

4 15. Man, thus dead to the divine life, thus de- 
ſtitute of the Son, and Holy Spirit, thus fallen into an 
earthy nature, under the dominion of an earthly 
world, which would afford him for a- while a mi- 
ſerable life, and then leave him to a more miſera- 
ble death; could do no more to replace himſelf in 
paradiſe, or to regain his firſt nature,. than the devil 
could do to reſtore himſelf to his loſt glory. 

5 46. But in this ſtate the infinitemercy of God met 
him. That love which at firſt breath'd, a holy and 
divine ſoul into him, now again breath'd a ſpark, or 
ry of divine light into him in the declaration of a 
fapent bruiſer: Which * of life ſhould in time do 
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all that which Ada: ſhould have done; that 4; 
ſhould bring forth a generation of men, that ſhould 
become ſons of God, and take poſſeſſion of that king. 
dom from which the angels had fallen. 

* 17, Here began the merciful myſtery of man 
redemption ; for this ſeed of divine life, was the 
Holy Jeſus, who from that time, ſtood in the place 
of the firſt man. 

And from that time it may be ſaid in a true ſenſe 
that the :ncarnation of the ſon of God began; becaule 
ne was from that time enter'd again into the human 
nature, as a ſeed of its ſalvation, tho' not made mx 
nifeſt, till he was born in the Holy Virgin May. 
And in this ſenſe St, John ſays of him, that he was tht 
true light which lighteth every man, that - cometh into th 
world, Becauſe every man has ſiom him this light, 
which if it is duly attended to, is our certain guide 
to Chriſt, born in the fulnels of time, and facrthe'd 
for us upon the croſs, 

© 18, What we want from Chriſt, as our redeem 
er, 1s manifeſt by that which he gives to us, namely 
a redemption 'rom the hell that is in our fouls, and 
from the death and corruplion that is in our bodies. 

* 19. We are no more created to be in the for: 
rows, and anguiſn of an carthly life, than the angel: 
were created to be in the darknefs of hell. It is a 
contrary to the wili of God towards us, that we are 
out of paradile, as it is contrary to the deſign of God 
towards the angels, that ſome of them are out of hea- 
ven, priſoners of darkneſs. | 

The fickneſs, pain and corruption of our bodies, 
is brought upon us by ourſelves, in the fame manner 
as the dark, hideous forms of the devils are brought 
upon them. How abſurd, and even blaſphemous 
would it be, to ſay, with the ſcripture and the 
church, that we are by nature, children of wrath, am 
born in fin, if we had that nature which God at fill 

gave us? What a reproach upon God to ſay, that 
this world is a valley of mfery, a ſhadow of death, ab 
habitation of diforders, ſnares, evils, and temptations, i 


this was an original creation, or that ſtate of thing n 
Which 
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which God created us? Iz it not as conſiſtent with 
the goodneſs of God, to ſpeak of the mufery and di- 
order that holy angels find above, and of the vanity, 
emptineſs and ſorrow of the heavenly ſtate, as to ſpeak 
of the miſery of men, and the forrows of this world, if 
man and the world were in that order, in which God 
at firſt had plac'd them ? * 

© 20. But by the mercy of God in Chriſt, this 

iſon of an earthly life, is turn'd into a ſtate of pu- 
rification, It is made a time and place of putting off 
our filthy garments, and of ſtaying and ſacriſicing that 
man of fin that is hid under them. And God ſuf- 
fers the ſun to ſhine upon us, and the elements to af- 
ford us nouriſhment, for no other end, but that we 
may all have time and opportunity to hear the call of 
the Son of God, to be born again, to be renew'd by 
the Holy Sprrit, and be made capable of that kingdom, 
from which Lucifer and his angels fell. 

24. Look at our Saviour's ſermon on the mount, 
and indeed at all his inſtructions, and you will find 
them pointing at nothing elſe on our ide, but a de- 
mal of ourſelves, and a renunciation of the world. And 
indeed how could it be otherwiſe! For if we want a 
Redeemer, only becauſe we have wander'd out of pa- 
radiſe, and could not get back to it ourſelves ; if we 
are overcome by this world, only becauſe our firſt 
father Jought after it, what wonder is it that he who 
3 to replace us in paradiſe, ſhould call us to a renuncia- 
tion of the world v envy 

25. Vain man, taken with the ſound of heavenly 
things, and proſpects of future glory, yet at the ſame 
lime a faſt friend to the intereſts of fleſh and blood, 
would fain compound matters between God and 
mammon, He is very willing to acknowledge a Sa- 
rour, that dy'd on the croſs to fave him. He is ready 
to receive outward ordinafices and forms of worſhip, 
and to contend with zeal for the obſervance of them. 
He likes heaven, and future glory on theſe condi- 
ions. He is alſo ready to put on outward morality, to 
let religion poliſh his manners, that he may have the 


credit and ornament of a prudential piety, and a _— 
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of life. This does no hurt. But to lay the axe 10 
the whole root of our diſeaſe, to cut all thoſe ien cords 
aſunder, which tye us to the world, and the world 
to us, to deny every temper and paſſion that cannot 
be made holy, wiſe and heavenly ; to die to every 
1 which keeps up, and ſtrengthens the 
olly, vanity, pride, and blindneſs of our fall 1a. 
ture ; to leave no little morſels of ſenſuality, avarice 
and ambition for the old man to feed upon, however 
well cover'd under his mantle ; this, tho' it be the 
very eſſence of religion on our part, is what he flies 
from with as much averſion as from herefy and ſchiſn 
Here he makes learned appeals te reaſon and con 
mon ſenſe to judge betwixt him, and the goſpel; 
which is juſt as wiſe, as to aſk the learned Greek, aud 
the worldly 7ew, whether the croſs of Chriſt be not 
fooliſhneſs, and a juſt rock of offence : or to appeal 
to fleſh and blood about the narrow way to tha 
kingdom of heaven, into which itſelf: cannot pob 
ſibly have an entrance. 

26. To ſeek for any thing in religion, but a-new 16 
ture fitted for a new world, is knowing neither it, na 
ourſelves. To be born again, is to be fit for paradiſe ia 
whatever part of the univerſe we live. Not to be bo 
again, is continuing where the fin and death of Ad 
left us, whatever church, or ſect of. religion we have 
fellowſhip with. All ways aad opinions, all forms 
and modes of worſhip, ſtand on the outſide of reli 

ion. They certainly are helps to the kingdom d 

od, when we conſider them only as the gate to that 
tnward life, which we want. But this is unqueſtiony 
bly true, that our ſalvation conſiſts wholly in our im 
ward renewal by the Holy Ghoſt. When this be- 
gins, our ſalvation begins; as this goes on, our {al 
vation goes on; when this is finiſh'd, our ſalvation 
is finiſh'd. This alone ſaves the ſoul, becauſe this 
alone reſtores the firſt paradiſaical, divine nature, 
which is the true image of God, and which alone 
can enter into the kingdom of heaven. | 
27. If we had only a notional knowledge that our fi 


father had ſinn'd, and knew no more of his firfi 
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;zndition than hiſtory tells us of it; if we had only 
certain tn/tztuted | types and figiires to keep up the re- 
membrance/of it in our minds, we ſhould be never 
the worſe for his fans; We ſhould, have no hurt by 
ning ourſelves to be children of a ſinful father, if 
his nature, Ar and f/þimt were not propagated in us. 
So, if we have only a notional belief that Jeſus is be- 
come the ſecond. Adam, to redeem, and regenerate the 
ſallen nature; if we know this only in the notion and 
hiſtory kept up in our minds by outward figures and 
ordinances 5 tho' we contend ever ſo much for this 
belief of a Saviour, and write volumes in- defence of 
it; yet he is not our Saviour, till his nature, life and 
ſpirit, be in us. If there be any man in the world, 
in whom the nature of Adam is not, he has no fin from 
Adam, If there be any man in whom the life of 
Jeſus is not, he has no 1ghteouſneſs from him. We 
muſt have life and righteouſnefs in tlie ſame truth 
and reality in us from the ſecond Adam, as We have 
fin and death in us from the hrſl. | | 

28. The whole matter is this: Chriſt, by the over- 
ſhadowing of the holy ſpirit, became in the Virgin 
Mary, of the ſame nature with that firſt man, which 
was created in Paradiſe; Who according to the pur. = 
foe of God, was to have been the facher of an holy 
race of men, But ſaeing the firſt Adam ſailed in this 
dn of God, the wiſdom of God provided a fecond 
Adam, who was born in the ſame degree of perſection, 
I which the firſt man was created. Jo this holy 
paradifaical human nature the jor of God was perſon- 
ally united. And thus Chriſt the ſecond Adam, took 
the place of the firſt, and ſtands as the ſecond father 
of all the ſons of Adam. Now as we are earthly, cor- 
rupt, and worldly men, by having the nature and hiſe of 
the firſt' Adam propagated in us, ſo we mutt become 
ko and heavenly men, by having the life and na- 
lire of the ſecond Adam derived into us; or as the 
ſeripture peaks; by being born again. Jſeſus Chxiſt 
therefore helps us by a ſecond birth, to ſuch an holy, 
od undefled nature, as he himſelf received in the 
ſed Virgin, and which we ſhould have received in 
Paradife from our firſt father, ö 


Thus 
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Thus by faith in Chriſt we put on Chrift, he 1 
formed in us; we eat his fei and drink his blood, and 
have his nature and lift in us. | 00] 
Thus we are real members, living branches, and 
new born children vf G6d. e 
29. Look now af yourſelves, at the world, at . 
gion, in this true light, and ſurely ydu muſt ſee the 
dteſirablè nature of every virtue, and every degree of 
it, which the goſpel ſets before you. Surely yo 
muſt awaken into'aſtrotig abhotrence of every thing 
that the fall has brought upon you; whether it bein 
your fouls, your bodres, or the ſtate of the world into 
which you are fallen, To renounce the poor inte: 
reſts of a worldly life, to'be content reeds” 
fare in it, to live looking and longing after that 
which you have loſt ; to have no more of covetouf: 
neſs, of pride, of vanity and ambition, than Jon 
the Baptiſt had; to live unto God in your ſhops, 72 
employments and eſtates, with ſuch thoughts and de 
ſires of going to your heavenly' father, as the lol 
fon had When he faw his poor condition, gating 
tufks among ſwine,” is omy a proof that you' are, like 
him, come to yourſelves, that you begin to'fee ſat 
and how, and where you'are, Surely you can need 
no exhortations fo run to your redeemer, to beſeech 
him to do every thing in you and for you that vou 
corrupted heart, and polluted body are in need of, 
He now ſtands as near you, as full of love to yon, a 
He did to Lazarus when he raiſed him from the dead 
He is no farther from your call than he was from the 
call of blind Bartintets;- urn VL 
30. Surely it ſhould be as nſeedleſs to exhort you 
to look earneſtly after every means of recovering 
your firſt glorious ſtate, as to exhort the blind to te. 
ceive their fight, the ſick to accept” of health, or the 
i: nt to ſuffer his chains to be —. a ehe 
when you ſee your miſery and your redemption, hoth 0 
them ſo — = — ſomething that muſt 
needs penetrate the depth of your ſoul; that leaves 
you no room to doubt about the nature of any virtue; 
no liberty to indulge one vain paſſion, or to think 11 
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any kardſhip that the goſpel calls you to be perfect. 
For in this light every virtue of the goſpel ſtands re- 
commended to us, as health, purity * — ſtand 18. 
commended 10 2 feck, noi ſome, bid leper, ho Was 
ils. Mtoe þ & +45 ' it 0 A C . 

| 1 {trips us of nothing, but the unckanngys of leptoſies, 
the mafer1gs of ſores, pains and blindneſs; It takes no- 
hing from the world which is about us, but its poi- 


- 
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ſon and power of inſecting us. 


So thatio be called tothe. height of all virtue, hows 
- ver exceſſive it may ſeem to the reaſonings of fleſh 
is; ad blood, is only being called away from every mi- 


fer and cuil that can be avoided by us. : 
31. No virtue therefore. has any Wameable extreme in 


wi 7 till it contradiciꝭs this general end of religion, till it 
wha 28%rs the reſtoration of the divine image in us, or 
1 nakes us . fit to appear. amongſt the inhabitants of 
„ren. Alſtinence, temperancę, mortification of- the 
ener and pa lH, can have no excels, till they hin- 
ting der the purification. col theiſoul; or make the body 
like E ſubſervient t@ 18 Chariiy can have no excels, till 
r contrafts that love Which we are ta have in hea- 

en, till it is more than that. which would lay down 


5 life even for an enemy, till it exceeds that which 
be firſt chriſtians practiſed; hen they had all 


yout 2 2 . 4x x, - 
1 lings common; till jt exceeds that of St. ' Fohn, who 
n/a; eduires him that has two. coats, to give to him that 
dead, e none till it is loving our poor brethren more 


han Chriſt, has loved us; till it goes beyond the 
mend of loving our neighbour as we love out- 
ſelves, / 

. 3:. See now how the doctor inſtructs l r-aders 
dn thoſe two great articles, chriſtian teme and 
tanty, To remove reſtraints of the firſl he 
fror Our Saviour came eating and drinking pre- 
oth of ent at weddings, and other entertainme The 


t muſt N ctor may go. on, and prove theſe ind 00s to 
eaves ¶ & good and pious, becauſe what our Saviour d 
irtue; miracle to promote muſt needs be fo, Anil © the 
ink it adding another bottle, when friends arc g, 


May be made a Chriſtian duty. 


It 
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But I muſt vindicate the life add example of u 
bleſſed Lord from the indignity done to it by the doo 
tor. Our bleſſed Lord came indeed, as he ſays of if : 
himſelf eating and drinking, But in what manner? 
In what ſenſe, did he ſay this of himſelf? Wynn? 
was in diſtinftion from John the Baptiſt, who came fl c 
eating only one fort of food, And it was to ſnew the . 

ews their great guilt in this reſpett, that nothing Wi t: 
could do them any good, For the mortification of p 
the Baptiſt they condemned, as coming from the 
devil, and the condeſcenſion of the holy Jeſus i 
coming to their tables, they accuſed as gluttony and WW 1 
wine-bibbing. Now the doctor is plainly doing ve 
what our Lord accuſed the 7ezys of ; he with then bi 
condemns the mortification of the Baptiſt, as coming 2b 
from the devil, But he differs from the Jes in thy lf fin 
that he does not condemn, but approves of our Lord, 
as a friend to feaſts, and merry meetings. 

- Our Saviour, ſuitable to his gracious love, in lf th: 
coming into the world, ſought the converſation" of ten 
ſinners and publicans, becauſe he came to ſave tha An 
which was loſt, and hecauſe he knew that ſome + 


mongſt ſuch finners were more moveable, than the WI «77 
proud ſanctity of the learned Phariſees, But m * 
of t 


we thence conclude, that the lives of ſuch finnen 
were not blameable in his ſight? Is not this as welk BW vas 
as to imagine he favoured the indulgences of feal 
ing, and good fellowſhip, becauſe he was found {Wight 
there? The holy Jeſus converſed more freely, ſpoke 
of himſelf and of the kingdom of God more divine ¶ er in 
ly to a wicked woman of Samara than he appears 10 
have done to his diſciples, May we thence cons 
clude, that he approved of a woman of that charac: 
ter, or thereby ſet his ſeal to the goodneſs, and. law 
fulneſs of her way of living? Is not this as well, 8 
io make his preſence at a wedding an approbationdl 
the uſual indulgences of ſuch feaſts ? , + 4.4 

34. O holy Jeſus, thou didſt nothing of thyſelf? 
thou ſoughteſt only the glory of thy father, from the 
beginning to the end of thy life. Thou ſpentei 


whole nights in prayer in mountains and deſert plz 
| ces; 
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ow ces; thou hadſt not where to lay thy head, Thy 
oc. common poor fare with thy diſciples was barley bread 
ind dyed fiſh, Thy miraculous power never help'd 
er} mee to any dainties or refreſhment, tho' ever ſo 
„u nuch fatigued. But yet becauſe this holy Jeſus 
e came into the world to fave all forts of ſinners, and 
the to ſhew that every kind and degree of fin could be 
ing ken away by him, therefore he came into all 
n of places, and entered into all ſorts of companies. He 
the did not as the Baptiſt, tie himſelf to one fort of food. 
But he came eating and drinking. But why did he 
and WW fo? It was that he might reprove, and convert ſin- 
oing i ners at their own tables. He came not to. indulge 
hen WE bimſelf, or to find ſuch gratifications as the baptiſt 
ning abſtained from ; but to work miracles, to we 
thi: WY finners in the midſt of their indulgences. 
ord, It is ſaid, that wherever the King is, there is the 
court, But with much more reaſon may it be ſaid, 
- in {WW that where ever our Saviour came, there was the 
n-of temple or the church. He came to feafts and enter- 
that WY £arments with the ſame ſpirit, for the ſame end, and 
je Win the ſame divine power, as he went to, raiſe a dead 
\ the ore, namely to ſhew forth the glory of God. 
may Wherever he came, it was in, the ſpirit and power 
men ef the redeemer of mankind ; every thing he did 
well, WJ was only to deſtroy the works of the devil, to deli- 
feat ver man from his power, raiſe the dead, and give 
ound Wight to the blind, and ears to the deaf. It made no 
poke difference to him, whether he did this in the temple, 
vine or in the ſtreets, at a feaſt or at a funeral. As he was 
rs 10 Wevery where God, fo every place became holy to 
con: hm. Laſtly, if our Saviour, was preſent, at chear- 
aric- ¶ ful entertainments, to ſhew his approbation of ſuch in- 
laws -2 How came John the Baptiſt, that ſevere 


11, sWynaſter of mortification, to be a fit preparer of the 
on to the kingdom of Heaven ? Surely his voice 

aut cry wrong, if ſuch mortification was not 
Wo bt. 


And if our Saviour diſapproved of the ſeverity of 
his life and manners, how came he to point him out 
a burning and — light? Thus much may 


lerve 


rt pr. 
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ſerve to vindicate our Saviour's example from 
the ſhocking miſapplication the doctor has made: 
17. 
35. Let us now ſee how he treats, and iuſtruch 
the char itable chriſtian in theſe words, 
What ſays the ha/f-thinker, is not charity to the 
oor, a moſt excellent thing? And can 1 be too 
Charitable? Can I therefore beſtow too much upon 
the poor? I anſwer, tho' you cannot be too chari- 
table, yet you may beſtow too much upon the poor, 
to the ruin of your wife and children, which is not 
charity, but madneſs, and a great and moſt griewy; 
fin. Did you never hear that charty begins at. home? 
Did you never read that of St. Paul ? If any pronide 
nat for his own, and eſpecially thoſe of hus- own haafe; 
he hath deny'd the faith, and is worſe than an inſidel 2” 
The dottor's proverb I ſhall leave to bimfelf ; bu 
the text of St. Paul, which he has as groſly miſap- 
plied, as he did our Saviour's miracle, I muſt take 
out of his hands, St. Paul's words are quoted to 
Prove, that it is madnefs, a great and grievous fin, 
for any one through charity to the poor to render 
himſelſ unable to provide for his wiſe and children, 
Now the apoſtle in this place ſpeaks no more about 
this fin, than he ſpeaks againſt the fin of waichingand 
prayer. Nay, what is more, there is not in ail his 
writings, or in the whole New Teſtamentzthe-leaft jups 
oſilion or ſuut that ſuch a ſin ever was, or would be 
commi:ied. The apoſtle was ſingly ſpeaking of fat 
women, as were to be taken into the order of widow 
for the ſervice of the church, and to be maintained 
by it, Verſe 4. he ſays, that ſuch widows as had 
children or nephews that could fupport them, wers 
not to be maintained by the church. And to tuch 
ſons and nephews who have mothers and aunts that 
thus want their aſſiſtance, he fays, If any one promet 
not for ſis own, eſpecially for theſe of his own houſe, i. c. Vi 
any ſons or nephews have mothers or aunts become 
deſolate widows, and take not care to aſſiſt them, 
elpecially if they live with them, ſach have 't- 
Fo | nounc 
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nounced the piety of the gofpel, and have not fo 
much humanity as infidels. 

35: This alone is the plain doctrine of the apoſtle, 
which the doctor has grofly perverted, to the con- 
demning of that which he never thought of. On 
the contrary, the ſcripture abounds with paſſages 


| which might perfuade us, that no family could ever 


be ruin'd by the alms and charity of its father; J 
have bern young, and now am old, {aith the pſalmiſt, Yet 
never ſaw I the rigſitrous forjaken or tus feed begging ther 
bread. 

The liberal foul fhall be made fat, and he that wateretk 


ſhall be watered again. They that cannot believe this, 


want the faith of chriſtians. Had any one in the A- 
le's time reducet his wiſe and children to want, 
by his great charity to the poor, the apoſtle would 
have beenfo far from rebuking him, as a half thinking 
fool, or expoſing him to others, as guilty of madneſs, 
and grievous fin, that he would have told them, that 
hz had conſecrated himſelf and family to the church, 
that he and they were thereby become the dear ob- 
jets of the church's care and love, finice their pre- 
ſent diſtreſs was brought upon them by a boundleſs 
love and corapaſſion for the poor. ; 

[ will now put the following cafe in as high terms 
3 the doctor can well deſire. Let it be ſuppoſed 
that ſome good bi, poſſeſſed of as rich a bifhoprck 
a5 that of IVixckefter, ſhould through his extenſive cha- 
nty for the poor throughout the whole dioceſe, be 
forc d to uſe the utmoſt frugality in family expences, 
and to bring up his children in employments of la- 
bour, to help themſelves to food —. raiment; one 
a carpenter, in which buſineſs our Saviour is ſaid to 
have laboured in his youth; another a maker of 
tents, the trade of the great apoſtle; and the reſt in 
the like manner. Let it be ſappoſed, that when he 
/ d, he left only twenty pounds a year amongſt them, 
not to be poſſeſſed by any one of them, but only to be 
uſed by every one as {ickneſs or age made them ſtand 
in need of it, with this injun tion, that it ſhould be 
en to other fick and helpleſs people, when there 
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was no ſuch amongſt themſelves : Let it be ſuppaled 
that by his life and converſation, he had fill'd his 
wife and children with the true and petſect ſpirit of 
the goſpel, that they lov'd and rejoic'd in his meme. 
ry for all the good he had done to them, deliring ng. 
thing, but to go through the world, in the ſame /u. 
m,, frets, charity, love of God, and renunctation of the 
world, as he had done Will the doctor ſay that thi 
vifhop had run'd his wife and children; that ju} 
thinking had betraycd him into a molt grievous fin, that 
he had by this life deny'd the faith, and become work 
than an infidel? I will venture to ſay, that if ſuch 
a biſhop ſhould ever appear in this kingdom, he 
would bid fair to put an end to inſidelity through all 
his dioceſe, though it were the largeſt in the nation, 
Now if the doctor does not know of any one either 
among the laity or clergy, who is ruining his wife and 
children by a greater and more -blameable charii 
than that of this biſhop, it muſt be ſaid, that he he 
been in too much haſte, that his zeal has not pro- 
ceeded from know/edge 5 and that he has been throw- 
ing cold water upon Charity, before there was any 
flame in it, 

7. I now proceed to ſhew in a more general wa 
the blameable nature of the doQor's diſcourſe, The 
whole chriſtian world from the time of our S 
viour to this day, has been praying, -7ky kingdom cone, 
thy will be done on earth as it ts heaven, Sacraments, d. 
vine worſhip, and the order of the clergy, are 3 

ointed as miniſterial helps for this end, to raiſe, fc 
up, and eſtabliſh this kingdom of God on earth. The 
fall of man brought forth the kingdom of this wols; 
fin in all ſhapes is nothing elſe but the will of mar, 
following the workings of a nature broken off from it 
dependency upon, and union with the diyine wil. 
All the evil and miſery in the creation ariſes {9 
from this one cauſe. There is not the ſmalleſt de. 
gree of pain or puniſhment either within us, or wich. 
out us, but is owing to this, viz. that man ſtands oa 
af his place, is not in, and under, and united to Goda 


he ſhould be, as the nature of things requires. G0c 
cr eatec 


ö 
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ereated every thing io pariake of his own nature, to 
have fume ſhare of his own de and happineſs. Nothing 
can be good ot evil, happy or unhappy, but as it does 
or dots not ſtand in the ſame divine fe in which it 
was created, receiving in God, and from God, all that 
good that it is capable of, and ſo co-operating with, 
and under him, according to the nature of its powers 
and perſections. As ſoon as it turns to its ſelf, and 
would as it were have a ſound of its own, it breaks 
of from the divine karmony, and falls into the miſery 
of its own diſcord; and all its workings then are only 
ſo many ſorts of torments, The redemption of man- 
kind can then only be effected, the harmony of the 
creation can only then be reſtored when the will of 
God is the will of every creature, For this reaſon 
our bleſſed Lord having taken upon him a created 
nature, fo continually declares againſt the doing any 
thing of himſelf, and always appeals to the will of 
God, as the only motive and end of every thing he 
did, ſaying, that it was his meat and drink, to do the 

will of him that had ſent him. | 
38. What now can be ſo deſirable to a ſenſible 
man, as to have the vain, diſorderly paſſions of his 
heart remov'd from him, to be fill'd with ſuch unity, 
love, and concord, as flow from God, to ſtand unit- 
ed to, and co-operating with the divine goodnels, 
willing nothing; but what God wills, loving nothing, 
but what God loves, and doing all the Good he can 
i every creature, from the principle of love and con- 
ſarmity to God. Then the kingdom of God is come 
and his will is done in that ſoul, as it is done in hea- 
ven; Then heaven itfelf 1s in the foul, and the hfe 
ind converſation of the ſoul is in heaven. From ſuch 
2 man the curſe of this world is removed; he walks 
upon conſecrated ground, and every thing he meets, 
every thing that happens to him, helps forward his 
mion and communion with God, For when we 
receive every thing from God, and do every thing 
tor God, every thing does us the fame govd, and helps 
us to the ſame degree of happineſs. Sickneſs, and 
bralth, profþerity and adrerſty, bleſs and purify ſuch a 
K 3 ſoul; 
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ſoul; 28 it turns every thing toward Gd, ſo - 
thing becomes dine to it. For he that ſeeks God in 
every thing, is {ure to find God in every thing. When 
we thus live wholly unto God, God 1s wholly: ours' 
and we are then happy in all the happineſs of God 
This is the purity and perfection, that we pray for in 
the Lord's prayer, that God's kingdom may come, and- 
is will be done in us, as it is in heaven, : 
39- And this we may be ſure is not only neceſſary, 
but attainable by us, or our Saviour would not have 
made ita part of our daily prayer. It may then juſtly 
be aſked, have weyetobtained that, Which we have 
been ſo long, and fo univerſally praying for ? Can 
we look upon the church of this nation, as drawing 
near, or even tending to this ſtate of perfection? Can 
we be carry'd to any one pariſh, either in town or 
country Where it can with truth be ſaid of any or 
paſtor and his. och, that there the kingdom of God i 


coming and his will begins to be done on earth, as it is 


done in heaven? Can we therefore find any one ge- 
71h, where the paſtor has not great reaſon to rejett the 


dottor's diſcourſe, and to pray both for himſelf and 


his flock, that they may enter much farther into the 
ſpirit and 3 of chriſtianity, than they have 
yet enter'd, that the gofpel may have much greater 
power over them, than it hath yet had; and that 
they all ee what it is that he made fo dwine, and pow- 
erful a religion, ſo without its proper effet upon them ? 
For it the caſe be thus, if we ſtand-at this amazing 
diſtance from that ſtate of perfetftion to which Christ 
has called us, do not kearen and cartſi {cem to call up- 
on every*mntfter of the goſpel. to take eme ſhare ts 
himſelf of this miſerable ſtate of things, and to ences 
vour to convince both um, and his flock, that they- 
have not yet been Chriſtians in true earneſt, that they 
Have pioſefled Chriſt with the tempers of Jews and 
Heathens, that they have not yet enough renounc'd the 
world, not enough deny'd themſelves, not enough 
emptied their hearts of paſſions hurt ſul to piety, not 


enough offered and devoted hemſelves to God, not 
rnough made the ſpirit of religion the ſpirit of the 


Yves, nct enough ought r ſtrength and delive- 
ranc? 
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rance from fin, by a firm and living faith in Jefus 
Chriſt 3 not enough pray'd' and defir'd that they 
might be born again of God, ſo that Chriſt may be 
truly ſormed in them; not enough prayed and de- 
hired to be every where, and on all occaſions under 
the perpetual influence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, that they may think and ſay, and do every 
thing by bis holy inſpiration; not enough look'd to 
that firſt and great commandment, of loving God 


with our whole heart and ſtrength : not enough en- 


deavour'dto:keep the next, that of loving our neigh- 
bout, as ourſelves; not enough renounced ſuch fas 
ſhions, cuſtoms, and conformities to the world, as- 
corrupt the heart, and grieve and ſeparate the holy 
ſpirit ſrom it. | | 

40. Now which way ſoever we confider thie la- 


mentable ſtate of religion amongſt us, no remedy can 


be procured by us of the clergy, but in this one way, 


that every individual of the order, from the higheſt 


to the loweſt, begin in right carneſt with himſelf, ' 


open the book of his own heart and life, and couſi- 


der ſeriouſly in the preſence of God, whether, ac- ' 
cording to his degree in the eccleſiaſtical function, 
the world has had 1ts due ſhare of falt and Ig from. 
him; whether all.that is in the world, the % of the 


feſh, the luft of the eyes, and the ꝓride of Life have been 


{5 openly, ſo conſtantly diſcourag'd, and renounc'd © 


ty him, that the whole form of his life has been one 


loud, continual call to all orders of chriſtians, to ſet 


their affections on things above, to mind only the 


one thing needful, to have nothing at heart, but to 
bein Chriſt new creatutes, ſeeking, intending, de- 
Hing nothing, through the pilgrimage of this life, but 
olive unſbulted from the world, and to obtain every 
height of holineſ-, and heavenly affections, which 
becomes thoſe who are called to be ſons, and heirs 
of God with Chriſt Jeſus. 

41. If religion was at this time in a moſt flouriſh- 


g Rite amongſt us, abounding with ſuch congrega- 


ons as made up the primitive church, it would be 
eat injuſtice to luppole that the clergy had not, _ 
er 
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der Cod, been the chief inſtruments of building 
up to ſuch a ſtate of perſection. Seeing then an n 
univerſal corruption of manners ts on all hands con. 
feſs d, to have overſpread this chriſtian nation, aridths 
true ſpirit of religion is hardly any where to be ſeen, 
nothing can be more reaſonable than for every ley. 
man, wherever his lot is fallen, to ſuſpect himſelſio 
have, in ſome degree, contributed to this common 
calamity, and to try to diſcover his own ſtate, by ſuch 
queſtions as theſe, laid home to his conſcience, If 
chriftianity has not done that to my flock which lh 
the onlyend of it, is there nothing of this failure charge. 
able upon my conduct over it? Can my righteoy 
judge lay nothing to my charge on that account? 
Can my own heart bear me witneſs that I was ng 
driven by human paſſions, but ſtay'd and waited til 
the Holy ſpirit call'd me to this office ? Have ng 


undertaken the care of other ſouls, before I had any " 
true and real care of my own? Have I not preſumn'd 1 
to convert and ſtrengthen others, before I was con- * 
verted myſelf ? To preach by hearſay of the gtace hl 
and mercy, and falvation of the goſpel, whilſt I ny- i F 
felf was an obedient {lave to fin? Have I not taken 9 

upon me to lay open the myſteries of God's love in * 


Chriſt Jeſus, be ſore they had had their proper entren! 
into my own foul? Have my own repentance, com. un 
punQion, deep ſenſe of the burden of ſiti, and watt Har 
of a Saviour taught me how to make the terrots d | 
the Lord known in the deep of every man's heat, 1. 
and to awaken and pierce the conſcience; of ſinner! 
Has, my own true and living faith in Chriſt my Savi Can 
our, my own experience of the atoning, cleanſing degr 


ſanctifying powers of his Precious blood, enabled me of G 


with great boldneſs to tell all ſruners, that to the TN? 
faith which coorketk by love, Chriſt always and infali-W-. 

bly ſaith, What he ſaid in the goſpel, Thy fins are j Jo 
given; thy faith has ſaved thee; go in peace. F 


42. Can my own heart, and God who is great! 601 
than our hearts, bear me witneſs that in my ſacred 0 
office 1 have not ſought myſelf, or my own thing git 


but the things of Jeſus Chriſt? If I have changdon 
zock 


no 


ock or ſtation for another, or added one cure to 
another, have I done it in ingleneſs of n cart, as unto 
the Lord and not for myſelf? Has all that I have 
ſought or done of this kind, been only from this mo- 
tive, that I might be more faithful to him that hath 
call'd me, and be more and more ſpent and ſacrificed 
ſor the ſalvation of ſouls? Have I neglected no 
means of fitting and preparing myſelf for the illumi- 
nation of God's Holy Spirit, which alone can enable 
me in any mealure to ſpeak to and work upon the 
hearts and conſciences of men? Have I carneſtly 
long' d, and labour'd after every kind and degree of 
inward and outward holineſs, and purity of body, 
ol, and ſþirit, that my ſtanding at the altar may be 
acceptable to God, and my prayers and interceſſions 
for my flock avail much before him? Has my-own 
ſelſ-denial, renunciation of the world, and love of 


12 the croſs of Chriſt, enabled me to preach up thoſe 
1 duties in their full extent? Has my own ſtrictly 
_ Pious uſe of the things of this world, my own readi- 


nels to aſſiſt every creature to he utmoſt of my abili- 
y fitted me to call others to theſe things with power 
add authority ? Have all ages and conditions of peo- 

ple under my care had their proper inſtruftion and 


5 warning from me, ſo that I have ſpared no folly, 
_ COT indulgence, or. conformity to the world, that 
a hurt mens ſouls, and hinder their progreſs in piety ? 
vel done all that by my prayers and 2 
2 life and example, which Chriſt expects from thofe 
hom he has enjoin'd to feed his ſheep? Can my 
work lock by looking at me ſec hat virtues they want? 
Gig Can they by following me, be led to every kind and 
10 degree of chriſtian, perfettion! Laſtly, has the will 
+2! God been the beginning and end, the reaſon and 
e odve, the rule and meaſure, of my liking or diflik- 


fo ing, doing or not doing every thing — thoſe 
people with whom J have liv'd as their miniſter ? 
43. Thele are a few of ſuch queſtions as the pre- 


5 ſent ſtate of religion in this iſland calls every miniſter 
ings o try himſelf by. For as the order of the clergy, is 


'vſtituted. for no other end, but for the preſerving of 
true 
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true * in the world; ſo when any age is more 
than ordinarily ſunk in vice and impiety, the uit 
order of the clergy, and every member of it, have great 
reaſon not only to be deeply afflicted, but greatly af. 
frighted at it and to fuſpett their own conduct, ſince 
that which is their particular work, has had ſo du 
ſucceſs. They have great reaſon to apprehend, that 
it is ſome degeneracy of ſpirit; ſome general negli. 
gence, ſome want of example, ſome failure in doe- 
rine, ſome defect in zeal and care of their particy 
lar flocks, that too much contributes to fo general a cr. 
ruſtion of manners. This does not ſuppoſe, that it is 
in the power of our order to regulate the manners of 
people as we pleaſe; it only ſuppoſes, that of all hw 
man means it has the grrateſt effett, and that when any 
nation or people arc very bad, it behoves the clergy, 
who have any riglit ſenſe of the nature of our order, 
any true /ove for our brethren of it, to awaken and ſtir 
up one another to a faithful diligence in our callings; 
not ſuch as may ſecure us from public fcandal, and 
the laws of the land, but ſuch diligence as the nature 
of our office, the ſpirit of the goſpel, and the pre- 
ſent decay of religion call for. Let us beſeceh one 
another, deeply to conſider the great need that this 
poor nation hath of a zealous, pious, exemplary, difinte- 
reſted and laborious clergy ; to conlider the dreadful 
judgments of God, that may juſtly be expected to 
{all firſt upon our own heads, if this, only remedy 
is not procured by all of us, according tothe utmoſt 
of our ability. It is now no time for eaſe, indulgence 
or worldly repofe ; all is to be renounced, all is to 
be ſacrificed. Our religion is founded on this doc- 
trine.— That we are to be born again of the holy 
ſpirit, — that there is no ſanctiſication of the hear, 
no illumination of the mind, no knowledge of di- 
vine my ſteries, no love of holy things, poſſible io be 
had, but in and by the motion and fie of this hoh 
ſpirit in us; -— that its life. motion and powd 
in us, increaſe according to out faith, prayers and de- 
fires of it. | | 

44. Is it not now a flat denial of all this to ſay, 25 


doo ſome, that the eſtabliſhment of the goſpel in * 
Worte, 
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world, together With the aſſi ſtances of human tarning, 
and languages, has beenthe occaſion why the aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Ghoſt is abated? For if we conſult either 
f. ſcripture or experience, muſt it not be ſaid, that 
re worldly peace and profperity want as much to be fanftified 
tle by the Holy Spirit, as perſecution and diftreſ#? That u- 
at man learning and knowledge need as high degrees of di- 


It vine grace, as human ignorance ? Is not the blind- 
xx- WT nels, and corruption of men of letters, as notorious as 
chat of unlearned men? Does an editor of Terence, Ho- 


vr. WM race or Virgil, receive ſuch illumination from plays and 

tis WY poctry ? Do cardinals and pluraliſis receive fo much 
of WE unttion from human eſtabliſhments as to need leſs to 

bus WY be govern'd by the Holy Spirit of God? Or will we 
ny ay, that a critical ſtudy of divided languages, and a 
ov, religion eſtabliſbed in worldly eafe and peace, ate 

ter, not only in themſelves free from danger and cor- 

ſtir Wy zuprion, but have ſo much of the nature of the Holy 

„„ pirit in them, that they can te tous in ii, ſtead, 
and nd make his ſanctifying operations upon us needed, 
ure in at jr degree ? 

pre- 1j. On the part of God, our redemption in Jeſus: 
one Wt Chiilt, and our fan&ficetion by the Holy Ghoſt, tand 

this ways in the /ame degree of nearnefs and fubnefs to all of 
bnle- us, there is hardly a chapter in the New Teſtament. 
hat can be underſtood, bat upon the ſuppoſition of 

ns great truth. If Chriſt is leſs formed in us than 
he was in the firſt faints of the church, if we come 

wt to the perfect man, to the meaſure of the ſtature of the 
fehlt of Chriſt, it is not becauſe Chalk is now be- 
come only our redeemer in an ordinary way; but it 
s becauſe we have not {© counted all things but 
ding, that we might win Chriſt, as the firſt ſaints did. 

Hine Holy Spirit does not now in full: a degree renew, 

gucken, move, and fanAify our hearts, and fill us 

with fuch degrees of divine light and love, as was done 

in the firſt age of the church, it is not becauſe this 

Janftifyirg ſpirit has committed fome part of his work 

WNunan learning, and ſo it become only our fanCti- 

ner in a ketſer and ordinary degree, but it is becauſe we 

y, 5 eutlelves have forſahen thus fountain of lunng waters, and 

| F hewed 
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and extraordinary ſanctification of the Holy Spirit, | 


ther in the pulpit or out of it, that all who ſee 


C7. WE | 


heed out broken ciſterns for ourſelves ; it is becauſe ve 
have grieved this Holy Spirit, reſiſted his motions, and 
under an outward profeſſion of Chriſt have kept up tha 
old man, with his deeds, which cannot be the habitation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If . hu we have any true ſenſe of the natur 
and weight of our ecclefiabiical calling, any deſiren 
do the full work of the miniſtry, to ſatisfy the neceſſ. 
ties of our flocks; if we have any fear of being con. 
demn'd as ſ % labourers in Chriſt's vineyard, i 
is high time to awake ſrom this dream of an ordinay 


ſerves only to keep us unſanify'd, ſhut up in death, 
in our own corrupted nature, to keep us learned!y cou. 
tent with our ſtate, as if we were rich and zncreafedin 
goods, and had need of nothing :. and hinders us fron 
knowing that we are wretched and miſerable, and jon, 
and blind and naked. 

46. Several of the clergy, whoſe lot is fallen in ef 
this corrupt age, may. be ſuppos'd.to have taken up Wh a 
on them the ſacred office, and to have liv'd in it, na . KA 
enough according to the nature and ſpirit of it, mere- 
ly through the degeneracy of the times, and from a ff 
conſideration that they are well enough, accordingu WF ©: 
the religion that now paſſes in the world. And per. #0 
haps there are few, if any of the order, however ma 
eminent for good works, whole virtues have notre WW on 
ceiv'd ſome abatement from the ſame cauſe—This there- Wh an 
fore may be added as another reaſon why all the 
clergy of this land muſt in the ſpirit of martyrdon WW of 
awaken the world into a faith and love of the goſpel. WW the 
Now is the time that we muſt give up all our worldly Bl we 
regards, forſake all that we have, that we muſt hate fatha I kin 
and mother, wife and children, and brothers and fifters, vu Wat 
and our own lives alſo, or we cannot be faithful miniſten Wi ver 
of Jeſus Chriſt. The ſame ſpirit which firſt planted i to 
the goſpel, is now required to recover and reftore i the 
amongſt us. We muſt break off our chains of that 
worldly es and come forth in the ſpirit and — 
power of the goſpel : ſo live, and ſpeak, and act, wht 


hear 


1 


aſpire after. 
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hear us may be forced to confeſs that God is in us of 
a Huth. A miniſtry: that have not this power, that 
have nat full proof, both to themſelves and others, 
that the holy ſpirit is thus with them, opening the king- 
dom of God in their own ſouls, and enabling them 
to preach it to others with ſpirit and power, are to 
anſwer to God for their want of it, <a" 

47. To aſk whether the afliſtance of the holy ſpt- 
nit is to be ordinary or extraordinary, is as needleſs a 
diſtinction, as to aſł whether a u¹niſter of the goſpel 
ought to be an ordinary or extraordinary man. Tho 
operation of the holy ſpirit in us ſince the fall, is a 
ſupernatural power, and therefore in a juſt ſenſe al- 
ways extraordinary : becauſe enabling us to be and 
do that, which the ordinary power of fallen nature 
is inſufficient for. But it is more or leſs reſtored to 
us, as we are more or leſs fitted to receive it. 

The Chriſtian religion has not had its proper 
effect, till it has ſo ſet up the kingdom of God 
among us, that /is wall is done on earth, as it is done in 
keaven. | 

This is the perfection that every Chriſtian, is to 
nd if they who are to be taught, are 
tobe thus empty'd of all worldly paſſions, thus dead 
to the workings of ſelf-will, that the ſpirit of God 
may be all in all in them, what manner of men 
ought they to be, who are to teach, promote, advance, 


and (cad the way to this purity and perfection? At 


what a diſtance ought he to be from every appearance 
of pride, that is to draw others to live and practiſe 
the profound humility of the bleſſed Jeſus? How 
ought he to humble his body, and be Ready in all 
kinds of ſelf-denial, who would convince his flock, 
that they who ſoz to the fleſa reap deſtruftion ? How hea- 
venly minded, how devoted to God, how attentive 
to the one thing needful, how unſpotted from 
theworld ought he to be, who is to perſuade others 
that they cannot poſſibly ſerve God and mammon? How 


* ought he to be of all worldly policy, all arts 


methods of ambition, who is to fix it deep in the 
hearts of his hearers, that * tacy become as little chil- 
| dren 
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Aren they cannot enter into the kingdom of God Wh 
open hands, and open heart ought he to have, why 
an extent of charity ought to be viſible in him, who 
is to bring his flock to this faith, that it is more bu 
to give than to receive? How remarkably, undeniably 
ow. apen, ſincere, undeſigning, and faithful ſhould 
e be, who is to plant, and eſtabliſh ſincerity, plain. 
neſs, ſimplicity, truth and innocence amongſt his 
flock ? There is ſuch a neceſſary fitneſs in theſ 
things, that the power of religion, muſt be much pre. 
vented, when its precepts are recommended by fic 
as excule themſelves from the plain and open prac: 

tice of them, IE ©): 
| 48. The office of the miniſtry is of the higheſt 
nature; it is a truſt which no language can ſuff- 
ciently expreſs; and the unfaithful diſcharge of it 
is of all conditions in life the moſt dreadful, Tobe 
charged with the death and blood of ſouls, by that co 
God who laid down his life to redeem them, is of 
condemnation that will carry more of guilt and pu- m 
miſhment in it than any other, Would you know nig 
the office of a Chriſtian paſtor, you muſt look at the Wl he 
office of Chriſt, Would you know what manner o of. 
ſpirit he ought to be of, you muſt look at the ſpirit Wl the 
of Chriſt. For the work of the miniſtry is only the ene 
work of Chriſt committed to other hands, who art the 
to ſupply his abſence, to be here in his ſtead, to be ſte. 
doing the ſame things, and with the ſame ſpirittha WM tha 
he did, till the end of the world. U 
Nothing is ſo highly honourable as to bear a pan for 
in the prieſthood of Chriſt, and be employ'd in the BW ou 
work of the miniſtry, But then it ſhould be wil Wh wo 
confidered, that it is only honourable in the fame jenſq ef 
as it is honourable to ſuffer as a martyr, It is an ho- by 
nour that is as different from all worldly figure and di Co 
ſtinction, as the glory of Chriſt upon the croſs is dit | 
ferent from the triumph of an earthly prince. When I upc 
therefore we think of the honour I's - dignity of the Wl vin 
paſtoral function, we ſhould be careful to remember, ¶ whi 
that it is only the honour of dying a martyr, an ho- ter" 
nour of humbling, abaſing, and ſacrificing ms" Was 
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with Chriſt, and continuing the exerciſe of his ſu 
fering-prieſthood for the ſalvation of the world. 
The holy function is often conſidered only as an au- 
thoritative commiſſion to miniſter in holy things. 
But it is much more than this. It is a call and com- 
mand to act with the ſpirit of Chriſt, to repreſent 
his purity, to continue his holineſs, to bear a part 
of his ſacrifice, and devote themſelves for the good 
of others, as he did. A prieſt that has only his or- 
dination to diſtinguiſh him, wants as much to 
make him a true prieſt, as Judas wanted to make 
him a trus apoſtle. For tho' holineſs alone gives 


no man a commiſſion to exerciſe the paſtoral office, 


yet all who are called to it, are as much ordained to 
a peculiar. holineſs, as to the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, 

49. For the ſacred office is God's appointment, to 
continue through all ages, the ſpirit and power 
of Chriſt for reconciling men to God in the fame 
manner and by the ſame means of holineſs, ſac- 
riſice and devotion, which Chriſt exerciſed when 
he was upon earth, Woe need no other proofs 
of this, than this one ſaying of our Lord: As my fa- 
ther hath ſent me, fo fend I your That is, for all the 
ends for which I am come into the world, for all 
the ſame ends I ſend you into it; to be there in my 
ſtead, to ſupply my abſence, to carry on the work 
that I have Ap to act with my ſpirit, to continue 
the exerciſe of my love, and labour, and ſuffering 
for the ſalvation of mankind. Now to be. ſent by 
our Lord for the ſame ends as he was ſent into the 
world, is ſuch an appointment of us to all kinds 
of holineſs, as can never be rightly diſcharged, but 
05 = devoting ourſelves wholly and abſolutely unto 

Imagine that you had liv'd with our bleſſed Lord 
upon earth, that you had learn'd the dignity and di- 
vrinity of his perſon, that you had ſeen the love 
which he bore to mankind, that you had en- 
ter d into the glorious deſigns of his kingdom, which 
was to convert the inhabitants of the earth, poor 

L 2 creatures 


( we 
creatures of fleſh and blood, into ſons of God and 
heirs of eternal glory. | 

Imagine that you had ſeen him after his reſur. 
rection, when he had redeemed the world, con- 

uer'd fin, death and hell, and was about to take pof. 
ſeſſion of his throne; imagine that then, you had 
feen him commiſhon ſome of his followers to he 
prieſts and interceſſors with God on earth, as he had 
been, to feed and nouriſh, and watch over his flock, 
as he had done, to go before them in ſuch exemy. 
lary holineſs, ſuch love of God, ſuch compaſſion 
for ſinners, ſuch contempt of the world, ſuch po- 
verty of ſpirit, ſuch obedience and reſignation, 
as they — him for an enſample. Had you been 
preſent at all this, how would you then have 
felt theſe words, “ As my father hath ſent me, ſo 
ſend I you ?” 

50. What ſentiments of piety, what magnificencs 
of ſpirit, what exalted holineſs, would you have ex- 
pected of thoſe, who were called to ſucceed ſo great 
a maſter in ſo great a work ? Could you think they 
could be fit for this office, unleſs they had renoundd 
and ſacrificed every thing for the ſake of it? Could 
you think that any care but that of the church of 
God was proper for them? Would you not own 
that the converſion of ſinners to God, ought to have 
been their only labour and pains ? That they were 
to ſeek for no other happineſs in this world, than 
ſuch as their Lord and maſter had done, but con- 
fider themſelves as called from the common affairs 
eaſe and pleaſures of life, to be in Chriſt's ſtead to- 
wards the reſt of mankind, to conduct them ſafely 
to eternal happineſs? Now when we conſider the 
apoſtles in this light, as being the firſt that were ery 
truſted with the care of fouls from Chriſt himſelf, we 
can ſee no degree of zeal, no height of piety, n0 
compaſſion for ſinners, no concern for the honour 
or God, no contempt of ſuffering, no diſregard of 
worldly intereſt, no watchings or mortifications, no 
fervours of devotion, to which we of the clergy are 


not equally obliged, For the ſalvation of mankind 
1 


1 
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is (till the ſame glorious, and neceſſary work that it 
was in their days; is {till to be carry'd on by the 
ſame means, and is now in the hands of the clergy 
as it was then in theirs, If it was their happineſs 
and glory to be faithful to him that called them, to 
forget the little intereſts of fleſh and blood, and have 
nothing at heart, but the advancement of God's 
kingdom, we ſhall fail both of happineſs and glory 
if we ſeek it any other way. If an apoſtle conſider- 
ing the weight of reconciling ſouls unto God, is 
forced to cry out, Who is ſufficient for theſe things ? Shall 
we think any care but that which 1s the greateſt, 
will make us ſtand uncondemned before God ? 

51, It is a fatal deception to imagine, that the 
life of a miniſter of God is ever to be a life of eaſe 
and worldly repoſe. For tho' the temporal ſword be 
not always drawn againſt them, nor they forced to 
flee from one city to another, yet the world, the 
leſn and the devil, are never ſo difficult to be re- 
liſted, as in temporal proſperity ; nor have the mi- 
niſtzrs of Chriſt ever more occaſion to put on all 
their armour, than when the world is given up to 
eaſe, and peace, and plenty. Swarms of vices ſteal 
in upon us in theſe ſeaſons; the fpirit and life of re- 
ligion is in danger of being loſt, and the ſalvation of 
ſouls is made more difficult, than in the moſt peril- 
ous times. And how is ſuch a ſtate of temptation 
to be reliſted, ſuch a torrent of vice to be ſupprefs'd, 
but by the clergy's ſhewing themſelves wftble and no- 
torous examples of all the contrary virtues ? When 
mankind are wallowing in debauchery, wantoning 
in plealures, and given up to vanity and luxury in 
all ſhapes, it is then the duty of the faithful miniſter, 
by his being crucify'd to, the_ world, to proclaim 
himſelf a meiſenger of a crucify'd Saviour, and to 
make his own ſelf-denying, mortify'd, and heavenly 
life, a plain, open, and conſtant reproof of all vain 
indulgences. 

But to proceed. To what a height of fanatick 
madneſs in doctrine as well as practice, ſays the 
doctor, are ſome advanced, who ſet out at firſt with 
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an appearance of more than ordinary ſanctity only # 
Is not this calling upon the clergy to beware, how 
they admit thefe beginnings of a more than ordinary 
ſanity of life, either in themſelves, or thoſe com. 
mitted to their care? Is it not plainly telling them, 
that they muſt ſtick clofely and fteaduy to ſuch ſanctity 
of practice, as may be called ordinary, or elſe they will 
be in fanatick madneſs ? Nay, it is no force put upon 
his words, to ſuppoſe, a more than ordinary fandtity in 

actice only, is mark'd out as the genuine, natural 
cauſe of fanatick madneſs, and therefore the cauſe iz 
equally condemn'd with the effect. Had he meant 
that his reader ſhould not have the ſame diſlike of 
the one, as of the other, would he not have. put in 
a word in favour of a more than ordinary ſanctity of 
life ? Would he not have ſaid, that he did not in- 
tend to blame that, or at leaſt not fo much: as the other? 
But not a word of this. A more than ordinary 
ſanctity in pradtice only, and fanatick madneſs are con- 
ſider'd as cauſe and effect, and leſt in the ſame ſtate 
of condemnation, to be equally guarded againſt, and 
avoided, by the reader, 

32. I can't help here addreſſing myſelf with great 
aflettion to all my younger brethren of the clergy, 
According to the courle of nature, you are likely to 
Have the care of the church wholly upon your hands 
in a ſhort time; and therefore it is chiefly from you 
that the reſtoration of true piety is to be expected in 
this nation. I beſeech you, therefore, for your ow! 
ſakes, for the goſpel's ſake, for the ſake of mankind, 
to devote yourſelves wholly to the love and ſervice 
of God. As you are yet but beginners in this great 
office, you have in your power to make your lives 
the greateſt happineſs, both to yourſelves and the 
whole nation, You are enter'd into holy orders in de. 
generate times, where trade and traffick have ſcizec 
upon all holy things; and it will be eaſy for you 
without fear to ſwim along with the corrupt ſtream, 
and to look upon him as an enemy or enthuſiaſt, tha! 
would ſave you from being loſt in it. But think my 


dear brethren, think in time what remorſe yu 
tre alut: 
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treaſuting up for yourſelves, if you live to look back 
udon a looſe, negligent, worldly life, ſpent among 
thole whoſe blood will be required at your hands. 
Think on the other hand, how bleſſedly your em- 
ployment will end, if -by your voices, yoar lives, 
and labours, you put a ſtop to the overflowings of 
iniquity, reſtore the ſpirit of the primitive clergy, 
and make all your flock bleſs, and praiſe God, for 
having ſent you among them. Lay this down as 
an infallible principle, that an entire, abſolute renuncia- 
tn of all worldly intereſt, is the only poſſible foun- 
dation of that virtue which your ſtation requires, 
Without this all attempts after an exemplary piety 
are in vain, If you want any thing from the world 
by way of figure and exaltation, you ſhut the power 
of your Redeemer out of your own ſouls, and inſtead 
of converting, you corrupt the hearts of thoſe that 
are about you. Deteſt therefore with the utmoſt 
abhorrence,/all deſires of making your fortunes, either 
by preferments or rich marriages, and let it be your 
only ambition to ſtand at the top of every virtue, as 
vindle guides and patterns to all that aſpire after the 
perfection of holineſs. Conſider yourſelves merely 
a5 the meſſengers of God, that are ſolely ſent into 
the world, to bring the world to God, 

53. I don't call you from a ſober uſe of human 
learning, but I would fain perſuade you to think no- 
thing worthy of your notice in books and ſtudy, but 
that which applies to the amendment of the heart, 
which makes you more holy, more divine, more hea- 
venly, than you would be without it. You want 
nothing, but to have the corruption of your natural 
birth removed, to have thenature, life, and ſpirit of 
jelus Chriſt deriv'd into you. As this is all you 
want, fo let this be all that you ſeek from books, 
lady, or men. This is the only certain way to be- 
come eminent divines, inſtructed to the kingdom of 
heaven, And above all, let me tell you that the 
book of all books is your on heart, in which are 
written and engraven the deepeſt leſſons of divine 
nruftion, Learn therefore to be deeply attentive 

to 
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to the preſence of God in your heart, who is alway, 
ſpeaking, always inſtrutting, always illuminating 
. that heart that is attentive to him : and be aſſured gf 
this, that ſo much as you have of inward attention 
to God, of love and adherence to his holy light and 
ſpirit, ſo much as you have of real, unaffected hu 
mility and meekneſs; ſo much as you are dead u 
your own will, ſo much as you have of purity dt 
heart; ſo much and no more, nor any further, do 
you ſee and know the truths of God. Theſe virtue 
are the only eyes and ears and ſenſes, by which you 
will 99 every thing in ſcripture, in that may. 
ner in which God would have it underſtood, both 
for your own good, and the good of other people, 

54. It was my to this purity of heart, and 2. 
tendance upon God, that an ancient widow named 
Anna, knew him to be the true Meſhah, whom the 
rulers, chief prieſts, and doctors of the law, con- 
demned as an impoitor, Had they, inſtead of their 
adherence to critical knowledge and rabbinical 
learning, been devoted to God in ſuch purity d 
heart as ſhe was, they had known as much of the 
kingdom of God, as ſhe did. Place therefore all 
your hope, all your learned help and {kill, in the 2 
dent love and practice of theſe virtues, * And then, 
you will be able miniſters, holy prieſts, and meſlen- 
gers of God; your cleanſed hearts, like ſo many pu 
rify'd mirrors, will be always penetrated, always i, 
luminated by the rays of divine light, and you will 
no more need the criticks, to tell you what Got 
ſpeaks to you in the ſcriptures. But of all men in 
| world, the critical dealers in words and pat- 
ticles, know the leaſt of them, and make the vaine! 
attempts to underſtand them. 

Scripture conſidered as a doctrine of life, faith and 
ſalvation in Jeſus Chriſt, is a ſealed or unſealed, an 
open or ſhut up book to every heart, in the ſame 
proportion as it ſtands turn'd to the world, or turn 
to God, Nothing underſtands God, but the ſpin 
of God; nothing brings the ſpirit of God into a 


mind but the renouncing all for it, the turning wholly 
| unto 
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untoit, and the depending wholly upon it, Human 
learning is by no means to be rejected from religion, 
for it is of the ſame uſe, and affords the ſame aſſiſt- 
ance to religion, that the alphabet, writing and print- 
nz does. But if it 1s raiſed from this kind and degree 
of alliſtance, if it is conſidered as a key, or the key to 
the myſteries of our redemption, inſtead of opening 
to us the kingdom of God, it locks us up in our own 
darkneſs, God is an all ſpeaking, all working, all illu- 
minating eſſence, poſſeſſing the depth of every crea- 
ture according to its nature ; and when we turn from 
all impediments, this divine eſſence becomes as cer- 
tainly the true light of our minds here, as it will be 
hereafter, This is not enthuſiaſm, but the words of 
truth and ſoberneſs; and it is the running away from 
this enthuſiaſm, that has made ſo many great ſcho- 
lars as uſeleſs to the church as tinkling cymbals, and 
Chriſtendom a mere Babel of learned confuſion, 
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AD I che ſpirit of an adverſary, or were inclin- 
ed to find entertainment for the /atirical reader, 
it would not be caſy for me to overlook the oppor- 
tunity which Dr, Trap's reply has put into my hands; 
but as I don't want to leſſen any appearance of abi- 
lity which the doctor has ſhewn on this occaſion ; 
ſo whatever perſonally concerns him, either as a write 
ter, a ſcholar, a difputant, a divine or a Chiriſtian, ſhall 
have no reflection from me; and tho' by this means, 
ſome ſort of readers may be leſs pleaſed, yet, the 
more Chriſtian reader will beglad to find, that thus 
muſt leave two thirds of his reply untouch'd ; and 
as I neither have, nor (by the grace of God) ever 
will have any per/onal contention with any man what- 
ever, ſo all the triumph which the doctor has gained 
over me by that flow of wrath and contempt which 
he has let looſe upon me, I ſhall leave him quietly 
lo enjoy. 

It would be no pleaſure to me, nor benefit to the 
world, to diſcover that malrynity of ſpirit, that un- 
eftnguifhing head, that diabolical calumny, that ſhameful 
guorance, that indecent ſi ſicienqy, that unbecoming pre- 
ſumption, that nauſeous dulneſs, that zgnorance of logic, 
that * ſenfebility of argument, that want of grammar, 
"ch he has ſo heartily laid to my charge; and if 

M he 
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he has any readers that thank him for this, I ſhall 
make no attempt to leſſen their number, 

As I deſire nothing for myſelf, or the reader, bu 
good eyes, and a good heart, ſeriouſly attentive to 
things uſeful, and always open to the light and in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit of God, ſo I ſhall en. 
deavour to ſay nothing but what is ſuitable to ſuch; 
ſtate of mind, both in myſelf and the reader, 

The thing of importance which I ſhall ſpeak to, 
ſhall be with regard to what I have ſaid to the clergy, 
The miſerable ſtate of religion, and the great cor- 
Tuption of manners, ſo inconteſtably apparent in this 
ifland, gave me a juſt occaſion to deſire all the cler. 
gy, from the higheſt to the loweſt in the order, 0 
conſider their conduct, and ſee how free they wen 
from the common corruption, and how juſtly every 
one could clear himſelf from having any ſhare in 
this general depravity of manners, I was not inſen. 
fible that this was a dangerous —_— that would 
expoſe me to the reſentment of not a few of my- bre- 
thren : But as I wrote for no other end but to do 
much good as I could to thoſe who were capable df 
it, ſo I had no care but how to ſpeak difagrecable 
truths, in as inoflenfive a manner as I could; how 
I have ſucceeded in this, is left tothe world to judge, 
And as it is but too apparent, that the root of all 
the evil, which but too much ſpreads itſelf through 
the whole body of the clergy, is owing to a worldly, 
trading ſpirit, too viſible from the top to the bottom 
of the order, ſo I pointed at it in the ſofteſt mar 
ner that I could, in the following words, grounded 
on a plain apoſtolical doctrine and practice. 

St. Paul, I had obſerv'd, had ſaid, it was lawful 
for thoſe that preach the goſpel to live by the golpe, 
and yet makes it matter of the greateſt comfort 0 

himſelf that he had wholly abſtained from this (aur 
ful thing; and declares, it were better for him to ct 
than that thus rejoicing ſhould be taken from him. 
He appeals to his daily and nightly working with 
his own hands, that ſo he might preach the golpe 


Freely, and not be chargeable to thoſe that heard — 
n 
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And this he ſaid he did, not for want of authority 
to do otherwiſe, but that he might make himſelf an 
enſample unto them to follow him, Here, I ſay, 
„What awakening inſtructions are here given to us 
of the clergy, in a praftical inatter of the greateſt mo- 


ment? How ought every one to be frighted at the 
thoughts of deſiring or ſeeking a ſecond living, or of 
rejoicing at great pay where there is but little duty, 
when the apoſtle's rejoicing conſiſted in-this, that he 
had palſed through all the fatigues and perils of 
preaching the goſpel without any pay at all ? How 
cautious, nay, how fearful ought we to be, of going 
ſo far as the ſecular laws permit, when the apoſtle 
thought it more deſirable to loſe his life, than to go 
ſo faras the very law of the goſpel would have ſuf- 

fered him ? 
lt is looked upon as lawful to get ſeveral pre- 
ferments, and to make a gain of the goſpel, by hir- 
ing others to do duty for us at a lower rate It is 
looked upon as lawful to quit a cure of ſouls of a 
ſmall income, for no other reaſon, but becauſe we 
can get another of a greater. It is looked upon 
25 lawful for a clergyman to take the revenues of the 
church, which be ſcrves, to his cn ue, though he 
has more than a competency of his own, and much 
more than the apoſtle could get by his labour. 
tis looked upon as lawful for the clergy to live in 
ſtate and Equipage, to buy purple and fine linen out 
of the revenues of the church. It is looked upon 
s lawful for clergymen to enrich their families, to 
bring up their children in the faſhionable vanities, 
and corrupting methods of a worldly and expenſive 
lite, by money got by preaching the goſpel of Chriſt, 
But ſuppoſing all this /awful, what comfort might we 
treaſure up to ourſelves, what honour might we 
bring to religion, what ſorce might we give to the 
zolpel, what benefit ſhould we do to our neighbour, 
if we wholly abſtain'd from all theſe lawful things ? 
Not by working day and night with our own hands, 
s the great apolile did, but by limiting our wants 
M 2 and 
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and deſires to the plain demands of nature, and 2 
religious ſelf-denial.“ 

Now, there are but two poſſible ways of juſt re. 
plying to this; firſt, either by ſhewing that theſe ch. 
{ervations are fal! ſely drawn from the apoſtle's dec. 
trine and practice, that J have miſtaken the ſpirit of 
St. Paul, and the genius of the goſpel, that I am do- 
ing what the apoſtle would not do, was he here in 
perſon, and repreſenting ſuch things as COrruptions, 
which the apoſtle would be glad to ſee flouriſhing i in 
the church of Chriſt : Or, ſecondly, that tho' thek 
gs are condemnable from the apoſt] e's Coetrine 

ind practice, yet they are not chargeable upon the 
temper and praclice of the clergy ol this land. Bus 
tho' not a word tothe purpole could poſſibly be faid, 
ut:leſs by one of theſe two ways, yet the doctor ſhuts 
his eyes to both of them, and then pronounces ſens 
tence upon me, That a Quaker, or Infidel, could 
not well have reflected with more virulency Up02 
the clergy of our church, than I have done in the! " 
exprell:ons.” 


Muſt 1 then ſuppoſe, that the doctor in his fermons be 
never mentions ary fa! lings that concern his aud- 01 
tors ? If he does, I dere to know, how he clcan * 
himſelf from virulentiy reflecting upon them ? Ihe E 
Quakers, and Inſ.dels, are ready enough, and able Ie: 
cough to ſkew, that moſt congregations of Chir * 
uans are ſadly Fall, en from the religion of the goſpel. Oh 
But docs the dc cor {orbearthis charge, 1 is he aſham' Jo 
to call his Hock io a more Chriſtian life, or affrad . 
te remind them cf their departure from the golpel, WF... 


leit he fhoult feem tO join with Quakers and int. WM... 
dels? Or, how can the doQor be Thought to have . 
any true love, or jujt ejteem for thoſe Chrittians, whon up} 
he is fo often reminding of the corruption of then 


manners, ſo contrary to the religion of Jeſus Chriſt? vf+ 
Now, if the dottor knows how to untie this kno), 7 
and to extricate himſelf from the charge of virulent ok 
reflecting upon his pariſhioners, as Quakers and In- elle 
fidels do, then he has diſſolved his charge againſt m ds 


into a mere 2 
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[f it was a thing required of me, I know no more 

how to raiſe in myſelf the leaſt fpark of ill-will to- 
wards the clergy, as ſuch, than I know how to 
work myſelf up into a hatred of the light of the ſun. 
[t is as natural to me, to wiſh them all their perfec- 
tion, as to with peace and happineſs to mylelf here 
and hereafter; and when I point at any failings in 
their conduct, it is only with ſuch a ſpirit as I would 
oluck a brother out of the fire. 
In that part of my anſwer, which is addreſſed to 
the younger clergy, I ſaid, © Lay this down for an 
infallible principle; that an entire, abſolute renun- 
ciation of all worldly intereſt, is the only poſhble 
foundation of that exalted virtue, which your ſtation 
requires ; without this, all attempig after an exemp- 
ary piety are vain : (and then, by way of limit ætion and 
explication of thts, it thus immediately follows ) If you 
want any thing from the world by way of figure and 
txztation, you ſhut the power of your Redeemer out 
of your own ſouls, and inſtead of converting, you 
corrapt the hearts of thoſe that are about you. De- 
et therefore, with the utmoſt abhorrence, all defires 
of making your fortunes, either by perferments, or rich 
narricges, and let it be your only ambition, to ſtand 
the top of every virtue, as viſible guides and pat- 
terns to all that aſpire after the perfection of holi- 
nels,” p. 61. | 

Now, one would imagine there was no part of the 
Chriſtian world, however corrupted, where this 
doctrine would not be admitted at leaſt in theory; 
er, that the goſpel of Chriſt ſhould be thought to be 
reroached, where ſuch advice as this was given to 
young divines: And yet it is of this very advice, 


ug to the reproach and ſcandal. of the Chriſtian religion, . 
n Os 1» 

EC 

Is it then come to this, that unleſs young divines 
chuſe to ſerve mammon as well as God, their pro- 
eon is a renouncing of grace and ſenſe, and a re- 


roach to religion ? And muſt they that pretend to 
M. 3 att 
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att in Chriſt's name, as ſucceſiors in his office, tale 


advice to ſuppreſsall worldly views, as to reſiſt the 
temptations of the devil. 

Had Martin Luther, when he gave his reaſons for 
withdrawing from the Pope, been able to have added 
this; that the advice here given, had been formally 
condemned by the Pope in a great council, the de. 
fenders of that church would have found it as hard i, 
have made ſuch a decree conſiſtent with the goſpel, 
as the ſelling of indulgencies : and it may well be 
ſuppoſed, that no Proteſtant writer, when {ctting 
forth the marks of antichriſt, in that church, would 
have forgot to have made this condemnation to be 
one of them, | 

For who can ſhew it to be ſo contrary to the whole 
ſpirit of the goſpel, to call in the affe/tance of the 
ſaints, or to deny the cup to the laity, who can ſhey 
this to put ſo entire a ſtop to ſalvation by the golpe!, 
as to condemn this advice to young divines, as a . 
proach to Chriſtianity ? For all the ends of the gol 
pel may be puzfued, and men may arjſe out of tte 
corruption of their nature, notwithſtanding theſe 
two miſtakes : but to condemn it as an error incon- 
fiſtent with grace and ſenſe, a reproach to Chriſti 
nity, for young divines to renounce worldly view, 
and devote themſelves wholly to God, is {triking 4 
the whole root of all holineſs, and a denial of the 
whole ſpirit of the golpel, 

Our church requires all its candidates for holy ct. 
ders, to make precfeiſion of their being moved ans 
called by the Holy Ghoſt to enter into the ſervice ol 
the church: this, 1 ſhould think, is proof enougt, 
that the ſpirit of this world ought not to be alive 
them, when they make this proſeſlion ; and yet, i 
any young perſons ſhould come to be ordain'd, thus 
dead to all worldly views, thus wholly devoted b 
God, they ought according to the doctor, to be It 
jected by the biſhop, as being led by a ſpirit * 
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nas loſt all grace and ſenſe, and is a reproach to the 
Chriſtian religion. 

It is needlets to quote particular texts of ſcripture, 
teaching the {ame that I have here taught; the whole 
nature of our redempiion is a ſtanding proof of the 
ane thing; for we want to be redeemed for no o- 
ther realon, but becauſe we arc born children of this 
world, and have by nature only the life, ſpirit and 
emper of this world in us: this is our fall, our curſe, 
our ſeparation from God; and therefore we can 
have no redemption, but by a rerunciation of all 
the workings of the life of this world in us, by a to- 
tal dying to, and denying ourſelves ; becauſe all that 
we are, as to our ſtate, ſpirit and life in this world, 
is a life that carries us from God. a life that ſhould 
not have been 1:1 us; 'tis a life begun by the fall, a 
life of fin and corruption, which cannot enter into 
heaven. Indecd the life that we have-in this world, 
from Adam, is not to be naturally deſtroyed, nor are 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life to be re. 
jetted, nor is any one to renounce his ſhare in the 
employments that are uſeful to ſocial life : the renun- 
ciation of this world reaches no farther than the re- 
nouncing the ſpirit, and inclinations of it. We 
may ſtand in our ſtations, when we ſtand in them 
as the ſervants of God, as citizens of the new 7Jeru- 
dan, who have amonglt earthly things, our conver- 
lation in heaven: we may keep our poſſeſſions, 
when we poileſs them as the things of God, and uſe 
them not as nature, but as the ſpirit directs us; when 
we do thus, we have the poverty of ſpirit, which 
the golpel requires, and come up to the ſenſe of that 
command given to the young man, to fell all that he 
had, and give to the poor. 

But now, if our natural life is a corrupt, be- 
ſtial, diabolical life brought forth by the fail, if 
we want to be born again of the Holy Spirit, 
becauſe our natural birth is according to the ſpirit 
of this world; if nothing of the beaſt, or the 
devil, no kind or degree of envy, pride and vanity 
can enter into the kingdom of God, then it is plain, 
at all religion which leaves this nature unrenounc- 


cd, 
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ed, which lets pride, wrath, and vanity ſubſiſt in 
us, which brings us to our graves in the lame nature 
in which we were born, is not the religion that can 
ſave us. If this nature in all its moſt ſecret work 

ings is not renounced, it matters not what we are, g 
what we have been doing, it ſignifies little in what 
chair we have ſat, whether in Itah, or Ex; and, how 
long we have been preachers, how many heteticks 
and ſchiſmaticks we have oppoled, or how many 
books we have written in defence of orthodoxy ; i 
is as vain to appeal to this, as to our having preached 
and propheſy'd in the name of Chriſt : for if this ga. 
ture is allowed to live in us, all our good works have 
been govern'd by it, they ate animated with price, 
and only ſerve to gratify our own natural paſſions, 
When therefore the doctor calls upon young divine 
to have more grace and ſenſe than to be driven from 
thoughts of advancing themſelves by preferments and 
rich marnages, he would do well to conſider, how 
little ſhort this is of calling them to break their very 
baptiſmal vow, of renouncing the pomps and vanities o 
the world. And if young candidates for holy orders, 
looking only at their baptiſmal vow, ſhould be led 
into this degree of ſelf-denial and detachment from | 
the world, docs the doctor think, that the apoſtle, WI 
from whom this baptiſmal vow is deſcended, will 


riſe up in the day of judgment, and condemn ſuch _ 
abuſe of it ? Does he think, that there are any de- * 
parted ſaints that will join with him in ſaying, ſuch * 


a ſpirit is a reproach to the goſpel? What more fa- 
vourable diſpoſition could the adverſary of mankind WW 
wiſh to. ſee, either in young or old divines, than 2 WW. ' 
wanting and deſiring to have figure in the world, ei- WM. 
ther by preferments or rich marriages? Would he 
And it difficult to enter into thoſe hearts, where the. 
luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride WW. f 
of life has thus entered? Or would he look upon By... 
ſuch as but half fitted for him, in compariſon of thole wy 
who entered into holy orders in a ſpirit of ſel-de- WF 
nial, and renunciation of the pomps and vanities of WW. 
the world? is 


Jem 


1 


nnn the Baßtiſt was but the preparer of the way 
for evangelical purity of life; but does the doctor 
think that if the Baptiſt was now to come amongit 
us he would look at things as the doctor does, that 
he would fee ſuch perfections and ſuch corruptions, 
{ch orthodoxy and ſuch enthuſiaſm as the doctor 
ſees; that this burning and fluning light would fee no 
neration of wipers but where the doctor ſees them; 
that he would preach no where- but in churches ; 
that he would ſpare no clergy, nor any church, but 
that which is eſtabliſhed in this ifland ; that he 
would complain of the hardſhips of our cl-rgy, and 
the ſuſfering ſpirit which they are forced to prattile, 
that he would plead for a prieſtly liberty of coveting 
prefements and rich marriages, that he would re- 
commend the doctor's diſcourle of the folly, fin, and 
langer being 117/iteous over-much, as the true fruits of 
that ſpirit which firſt preach'd the gofpel ? He that 
cin believe this, muſt believe that the Baptiſt was 
come to confels the errors of his firſt appearance in 
the world. 
| ſhall therefore proceed to tell young divines, that 
a total renunciation of the fpirit, and inclinations of 
this Life, is the one thing neceſſary to conlecrate them 
to their holy office; that as ſure as the church of 
Chriſt is not a kingdom of this world, as ſure as Je- 
ſus Chriſt came to deliver us from this evil world, as 
lure as he requires us to be born again, and to for- 
lake all and follow him, ſo ſure is it that no one has 
the call of the Holy Spirit to the miniliry, nor the 
leaſt ground of hoping to be led and governed by it 
in his miniitry, till he at leaſt prays, defires, and 
heartily endeavours to have all that diſregard of 
wor:dly proſperity, figure, and diſtinction, which 
tne {p1rit of Jefus Chriſt, the maxims of the goſpel, 
and the practice of the apoſtles ſet before him. Till 
this renunciation of the world is made, we cannot 
enter into the miniſtry at its own door, but like thieves 
and robbers, climb over its walls; and then it will 
be no wonder if we do no more good to the church 
lan mie ves do the houſe they break open and plun- 
der. 
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der. If a young miniſter wants to act the part of x 


fine gentleman, to go on in the common ſpirit of the 
world, to cover a lecular ſpirit with an eccleſiaſtick 
garb, and make his fortune in the church, he muſt 
be told that it is much ſafer to be a publican and a 
inner, than to be a trader in ſbiritual things; that he 
who with unſanctiſy'd hands attends at the altar, is 
farther from the kingdom of God, than a publicar, 

Covetouſneſs is idolatry ;. it is a heatheniſh, an- 
tichriſtian vice, tho' only trafficking in wordly mat- 
ters; but when it takes poſſeſſion of the altar, and 
makes a trade of the myſteries of ſalvation, it has a 
blackneſs of vice which much exceeds that of the 
worldly miſer. ) The ſpirit of an ecclefiaſtick ſhould 
be the ſpirit of hcaven, knowing nothing of this 
world, but how to cſcape its ſnares and temptations, 
burning in the love of God, and holding out light 
to all that aſpire after every perfection of the Chiiſ. 
tian hfe. 


"Iis too commonly thought, that when a young 


ſtudent has taken his degree, and ſhewn ſome ſigns 
of a genius for learning, he is well prepared to enter 
into the ſervice of the church. But alas! all the 
accompliſhments of human lcarning are but the orna- 
ments of the old man, which leave the ſoul in its ſla- 
very to fin, full of all the diſorders and corruptions 
of the fallen nature. if it were not thus, how could 
the errors of all churches have the greateſt ſcholars 
for their champions? All the learned catholick world 
is amazed at the blindneſs, the perverſeneſs, the 
weakneſ:, the ſophiſtry, the unfairneſs of preteſtart 
critics. All the proteilant world is in the ſame de- 
gree of wonder at the ſame diſorders in cathalic dij- 
putarits, Is not this a de moni ration of the nature, 
power, and place of human learning ? Of its great 
uſefulneſs to religion ? Does not this enough ſhew, 
that it is the off:pring of the old man, and his nar 
ture and qualities, dwells in him, and is govern 
by him P Is not this a demonſtration, that the grea- 
teſt degrees of hiſtorical, verbal, critical knowledge 


are no real hindrance of ſpiritual blindneſs ? That 
| human 
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human learning is as different from divine light as 
heaven is from earth; and that conſidered in itſelf, 
it leaves us in our flavery to blind and corrupt paf- 
ons? Now nothing can deliver a man from this 
fate, but the ſpirit of God derived into his ſoul, 
which alone can bring forth a new man created in 
Chriſt Jeſus. Nothing can make way for this new 
birth, but a total dying to all that we are by our na- 
tural birth. Tis only tus feparation from things be- 
low, that can make us partakers of the truth and 
light that comes from above, Take away all ſelfſh- 
neſs from the papiſt and the e er. let them be 
dead to the workings of the ſpirit, and they will be 
35 fully agreed about goſpel truths, as they are in the 
form of a {quare or a circle, For nothing ſtands in 
the way of divine truth, or hinders its full entrance 
into us, but this ſelfiſhneſs, which adheres to every 
one who does not make it his firſt maxim, prayer, 
and endeavour to dic to, and deny himſelf in all the 
tempers and inclinations of our fallen nature. This 
ſell-denial is the continual doctrine of our Lord; it 
is by him made the beginning of all converſion to 
God, and he that cannot, or will not begin there, 
can make no beginning of that life, to which he is 
called in Chriſt Jeſus : Therefore he that offers him- 
ſelf for holy orders, without this ſpirit of delf denial, 
15a miſerable intruder ; he only hardens and fixes 
himſelf in the corruptions of his own nature, and in- 
ſtead of becoming an inſtrument of ſaving others, 
his very office makes his own ſalvation more dan- 
gerous, 
| doubt not but ſome wilt here charge me with 
pleading for poverty in the miniſtry, and with en- 
mity to that maintenance which they have both 
rom the law and the goſpel. But this is ſo far from 
veing true, that I wiſh every good miniſter, whom 
tne ſpirit of God has called to this office, and go- 
verns in it, had much more of this world's goods than 
are needful for his own ſubſiſtence; becauſe it is 
certain, that ſuch a one's money would all be put 
no the poor's bag, and he would as gladly _ 
| liter 
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niſter to their temporal as to their ſpiritual neceſſitie 
I write againſt nothing but avance, pride, and ambition, 
and the making the proviſions of the church faber. 
vient to theſe tempers. A proviſion ariling ſrom the 
goſpel, is conſecrated by the goſpel, and is profaned 
by being touch'd and uſed by a worldly ſpirit, And 
he who turns this proviſion of the golpel into a grati 
fication of worldly paſſious, fins againſt the goſpel 
more than he that pays his tithes with reluctauce. 

I can caſily believe, there are clergy in this land, 
who labour in the Goſpel, without having a ſuff. 
cient ſubſiſtence from it; but may not much of thi; 
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their labours only undervalued by the laity, they WM « 
f 


evil be charged upon pluralittes, commendams, and ſuch 
like ſpiritual trading? If the inferior clergy had 
would be in a much better condition than they 
are. 

When it is complained by what ſhameful quali- . 
cations, empty titles, and unworthy pretences, num- WM t 
bers of perſons get loaded and dignified with variety WM t 
of preferments; it is ar ſwered, that if prefermen!; ti 
might not be thus crowded together, diſtinguiſhed WF k 
abilities and eminent labours for the ſervice of rel. ff 
gion, mult go unrewarded, ; 2 

As this anſwer is not fetch'd from the goſpel, ot C 
the primitive church, ſo it is as little ſupported by b. 
reaſon, For if this eminent labour is truly pious l- w 
bour, what ſtate of life can ſo little want to be te- th 
warded? How can imagination itſelf place a man li 

more above the thoughts and deſires of worldly ad- 
vancement ? If ſuch a one is full of the ſpirit of the g 
0 


goſpel, if his labours have been like thoſe of an apol. 
tle, muſt he not like an apoſtle, be dead to the world ot 
Can ſuch a one look upon his labour as a Hr, 

becauſe it has left him as low, and as far from ths ni 
pomp of the world as it found him ? Can he repi"* 8 ou 
becauſe the goſpel has not proved a good ond the 
bargain to him ? If the ſpirit of God has begun, ad ha 
directed all his labours, animated all his ſtudies and pre 


deſigns, can ſuch a one think it hard, that he 14 che 
. ; net &114 
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ities, not by ſuch labours purchaſed to himſelf a ſhare in 

tion, the ſtate and pride of life ? 

ubſer. If by a great divine, is only meant a perſon well 

| the ſkill'd in critical contention, who can artfully defend 

aned a ſet of notions, amongſt which he happened to be 

And born and bred, ſuch a divine, I own, may be — 
3 


ati inbatient, and much cool'd in his zeal, unleſs he fin 

olpel himſelf well rewarded ; but if an eminent divine is 
. to be underſtood in a ſenſe ſuitable to the goſpel, he 
and, is that particular perſon that muſt needs have the grea- 
Cuff. teſt contempt and diflike of every thing, that has 


this but the appearance of the pomp and vanity of this 
ſuch world in it. If therefore it was urged, that this 
bad conjunction of preferments and dignitying rewards 
they W was neceſſary to bring ambitious ſcholars into the 


they church, or to keep them in it, there would be ſome 

ſenſe, tho” no goſpel in the pretence ; but to talk of 
vali WW them as neceflary to be the rewards of eminent pie- 
num- Wh ty and Apoſtolic labour, is as abſurd, as to fay, that 
riety WW thoſe who have truly put on Chriſt, who ſtand in 
nens the higheft degree of a renewed nature, who beſt 
ined know and feel the bleſſing of a mortify'd, heavenly 
rel.: ſpirit, have lefs reaſon to A content with food and rat- 


ment, than thoſe who ſtand in a lower degree of the 
1, or W Chriſtian life; 'tis ſaying, that a &:/hop, becauſe he 
d by bas moſt of the ſpirit and office of an apoſtle may 
us 14 well defire more of the pride and figure of this world, 
e rc- ¶ than the Jower clergy, who have leſs of the Apoſto- 
man WF lic ſpirit and perfection in them. 


y ad- To want to ſtand in ſome degree of worldly figure, 
i the is the ſtate of a babe in the Chriſtian life, and there- 
pol. fore can no way become thoſe, who are to lead 
rd? WF others to fulneſs of ſtature in Chriſt Jeſus, 

, A great divine is but a cant cxpreſhon, unleſs it ſig- 
n the nhesa man greatly advanced in the divine life, whole 
pine WF own experience and example is a demonſtration of 


ori) WW the reality of all the graces of the goſpel. No divine 
and has any more of the goſpel in him, than that which 
and proves itſelf by the ſpirit and form of his life: if 
: has BY therefore poverty of ſpirit, a diſregard of worldly fi- 
nei ne, a total ſelf-denial is any part of the goſpel, an 
N emJ- 
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eminent divine, can have no wiſh with regard 


the figure, pride and pomp of life, but to be placed 
out of every appearance of it: and if the higheſtin 


divine knowledge are not the foremoſt in poverty gf 
ſpirit, and the outward humility of Chriſt and hig 


apoltles ; if they deſire to have a dignity, of worldly 
figure, to have reſpect by any other means than by 
a dive Evangelical ſpirit and converſation, and are 
not content with all the contempt that ſuch a life 
can expoſe them to, they may be great ſcholars, but 


they are little divines, and are wanting in that which 


is the chief part of the miniſters of Jeſus Chrilt, 

The next thing I ſaid to the young clergy, wa; 
this; © Conſider yourſelves merely as the meſſengen 
of God, that are ſent into the world foley on his er 
© rand; and think it happineſs enough that you ate 
called to the ſame butineſs for which the ſon gl 
* God was born into the world,” p. 81, 

Now, I thought what I have ſaid, was as unex- 
ceptionable, as unfit to be condemn'd by a proſeſſot 
of Chriſtian theology, as if I had only recommended 
the loving of God with all our heart and ſoul, and 
mind and ſtrength ; and that if any clergyman dif: 


lik'd it, he would be forced to, keep his dillike to 
| himſelf: hut the doctor is very open in his indignz 
tion at it; the ſame anſwer, he ſays, is to be given 

here, as-hefore, viz. that it is falſe doctrine, tending to 


the ſcandal and reproach of the Chriſtian religion. 
Our bleſſed Lord, when he-ſent the firſt preachers 
of the goſpel into the world, ſaid unto them, 4 
Father hath ſent me, fo fend I you ——go ye and tea al 
nations and.lo I am with you to the end-of the worlh, 
Now let it be ſuppoſed, that theſe firſt preachers ot 
the goſpel fully believed, that from the time of their 
appointment to this high office, they were to confutes 
themſelves merely as the meſſengers of God, fent into tht 
world jolly on his errand, and that it was happinefs enough 


for them to be called to that byſjineſs, for which the ſon of 
Bod was born into the world; if they had this belief, 
what follows? Why, according to the doctor, that 


they ſet out from the very firſt in one of the greatel; 
. errors, 


errors, had miſtaken the nature and intent of their 
miſſion, and had gone into the world upon a princi- 
ple that was falle in itſelf, and ſcandalous and reproack- 
ful to the Chriſtian religion, 

But if this belief is riot to be condemn'd in the firſt 
clergy, 1 deſire to know why thoſe who claim their 
ſacceſſion from the firſt, and expect the preſence of 
Chriſt in and with their miniſtry, are not to be cal- 
led upon to be of the ſame ſpirit and belief with 
hem, or how it can be a ſcandal to the goſpel, for 
the modern clergy to be as wholly devoted to the 
ſervice of God, as the apoſties were, 

The doctor ſets it out as an extraordinary preſump- 


tion in ſuch a man as J am, to pretend to give advice 


to young divines, when it is ſo ſufficiently done al- 
ready by thc offices of vur church, the charges, inſtruc- 
twas and exhortatuons of our biſhops at their * and 
fo many excellent ordination and viſitation ſermons, p. 87. 
Now, granting the plenty and excellency of all theſe, 
yet-l have ſome hope, my preſumption may be found 
to be only like that of the poor, widow, who after fo 
many rich oblations of great people, preſumed to 
put her litthe mite into the treaſury, And if it be 


true, that the things ſuggeſted by me, are only ſuch 


a5 have been already ſet forth by ſo many great 
diſhops and excellent preachers, how will the doc- 
tor come off for condemning it, as falle doctrine, 
ſes, and reproachful to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion 

Dr, Trap gives a reaſon for his condemning t\11s 
advice, which is thus expreſled : “ It is, ſay e, 
lalſe to ſay, that clergymen ought to mind nothi g, 
in any degree, but their profeſſion and duty; as 
clergymen ; they are huſbands, parents, men, as well 
3 clergymen, and muſt in ſome meaſure be concern- 
ed in the affairs of the world, p. 88.” 

Part of this 1 own to be very true, viz. that they 
ae men, and have the wants of human nature which 
muſt be ſupplied ; and for proof of this, the doctor 
might have appealed to St. Paul, who, tho” miracu- 
loully called to be an apoſtle, and ſeparated from the 
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world to be metely a meſſenger and apoſtle of Jeſu; 
Chriſt; yet, aſter this high apoſtleſhip, worked x 
his trade, and often ſpent part of the day and the 
night in making tents : therefore, if all thoſe hom 
I have exhorted to conſider themſc'ves as ſet apart 
for the fole ſervice of God, ſhould ſhew ſuch a de- 
gree of worldly care as St. Paul did, when he work. 
ed at his trade, they might yet juſtly be ſaid to act 
ſuitably to their ſtation, as the miniſters of God, that 
are wholly devoted to his ſervice ; for who can ſay 
that St. Pau! departed from his character, as a mi- 
niſter of God, when he laboured with his own 
hands, that he might gloriouſly and freely preach the 
goſpel ? For it was for the ſake of the goſpel, to pro- 
mote and recommend the goſpel, to make his preach- 
ing the more ſucceſsful ; it was to ſhew that he had 
fully renounced the world, and delired nothing 


from it, but for the glory of God. And thus have all 


the miniſters of the goſpel an example in St. Paul, 
how they may make their care of a liyclihood a part 
of their ſervice to God, 

But when the doctor ſays, that clergymen are hul. 
bands and parents, I muſt object a little; becauſe no 
ſcripture, or antiquity ſhews me, that theſe characten 
muſt belong to a preacher of the goſpel ; and there- 
fore, when a clergyman excuſes himſelf from any 
heights of the miniſterial ſervice, by ſaying, ke has 
marry'd a wife and therefore cannot come up to them; it 
ſcems to be no better an excuſe, than if he had ſaid, 
he had ſured a farm, or bought five yoke of oxen. 

I know very well, that the reformation has allowed 
rieſts and biſhops not only to look out for wives 
u' to have as many as they pleaſe, one after another: 

But this is only to be conlidered as a bare allowance, 
and perhaps granted upon ſuch a motive, as Moſes 
of old made one to the us, for the hardneſs of thu 


hearts, tho” from the beginning it was not ſo; and there- 


fore when elogiums are ſometimes made from the 


r on this matter, I think they had better have 


een ſpared ; an allowance granted to weaknel 


* 
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but an indifferent ſubje& to be made a matter of 
y. 

vo doctor ſhould alſo have obſerv'd, that my ad- 
dreſs was made to the young clergy, and ſuch as are 
only upon entering into holy orders, nine in ten of 
whom may be ſuppoſed to be neither huſbands nor 
fithers. He ſhould alſo have remember'd that our 
univerſities are full of clergy who are obliged to live 
unmarried, that they may have proper leiſure and 
freedom to attend their ſtudies without impediment 
from worldly cares. And therefore if I pointed at 
ſuch a dedication of the clergy to the ſervice of God, 
2s huſbands and fathers cannot enter into, yet the mat- 
ter is not blameable, becauſe there are ſo many that 
have not yet entered into this ſtate, but are at liberty 
to devote themſelves wholly to the ſervice of the 
zoſpel. And therefore if to ſuch as theſe, I can fo 
repreſent the weight, the duties, the heavenly na- 
ture of the prieſthood, as to prevent or extinguiſh in 
them all thoughts and defires of being thus married 
tothe world, what hurt have 1 done them, or the 
married clergy, or the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ? 

C:libacy, when entered into from a principle of di- 
vine love, from a heart burning with the defire of 
living wholly to God, is a ſtate that gives wings to 
all our endeavours, and fits the ſoul for the higheſt 
growth of every virtue: And if he that is conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of the altar, feels not ſuch an 
aſcent of his ſoul towards heaven, as to have no 
wiſh, but that his whole body, foul, and ſpirit, may be 
preſented to God in its utmoſt degree of purity, he 
has his lamp much leſs kindled, than many of the 
laity, both men and women have had, in all ages of 
the church. Cuſtom has too great a power over our 
judgments, and reconciles us to any thing; but if a 
a Chriſtian, who lived when Chriſtianity was in its 
gory, when the firſt apologiſts for it, appealed to 
tie numbers of both ſexes, devoted to a ſingle life, as 
an invincible proof of the power and divinity of the 
golpel; if a Chriſtian of thoſe days was now to come 
mto the world, he would be more ſhocked at reve- 
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rend doctors making love to women, than at ſeeing, WM :: 


monk in his cell, kithng a wooden crucihx, * 
- The knowledge and love of the Vargin-ſlate be. WM ;: 
gan with Chriſtianity, when the nature of our cor. c 


ruption, and the nature of our redemption were h. 
fully diſcovered by the goſpel. Then it was, that by 
new degree of heavenly love was kindled in the hein 
man nature, and brought forth a ſtate of life tha Wi 6: 
had not been deſired, till che ſon of the virgin came . 
into the world. John the Baptiſt was the beginner ur 
of the goſpel diſpenſation; this burning and f b 
light was in his perſon, the figure of Judaiſm ending thi 
in Chriſtianity, In his outward ſtate he was a Wl un 
in his inward ſpirit and character he belonged tothe s. 
goſpel. He came out of the wilderneſs burning ant WW up 
ſhining, to 2 the kingdom of heaven at han! ln 
This may ſhew us that heat and light from above, ve. 
kindled in a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, are neceflay 
to make us able miniſters of the goſpel ; and that ic. 
we pretend to the miniſtry without theſe qualifc- Wi for 
tions, and come only burning and ſhining with the Wis 
ſpirit of this world, we are as well fitted to hinder, With: 
as the Baptiſt was to prepare the way to the king WI v! 
dom of heaven. Look at this great ſaint, all ye tha Wh: 
defire to preach the goſpel. Ile came forth in the: 
higheſt degrees of e HY and chaſtity of lite, Who! 
But why did he ſo come ? It was to ſhew the worte 
that theſe virtues muſt form the ſpirit of every 
preacher of the goſpel. His character does not as 
you to a wildernels beyond Jordan, or to be cloathes 
with Camels hair. Such circumſtances are parties 
lar to himſelf; but it calls you to his inward {pint 
ielf-denial, to his death tothe world, and all cara 
love, if you would not only preach, but prove tat 

rfeQion of the goſpel : For if the Baptiſt was to be 
thus dead to the fleſh and the world, that he might 
preach thus much, the kingdom of heaven is at hau 
can leſs ſelf-denial be required of thoſe, who are * 
10 0 that which is much more, namely, that 4 

ngdom of heaven is come ? | 

Now if this holy Baptiſt, when he had preach'd 

while upon penitence, and the kingdom of heave 
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21 „ kind, had made an offering of his heart to ſome 
ane young lady of great accompliſhments, had not this put 
be. a end to all that was burning and ſhining in his 
cor. Wl character ? And if thote clergy who date their miſ- 
eb fon from Jeſus Chriſt himſelt, ſent by him as he was 
ata WY by his father, to ſtand as his repreſentatives, apply- 
benz the means and myſteries of ſalvation to all that de- 
the WH fire to be born again, if they, whether they be vicars, 
ame Wl rectors, arch-deacons, deans, or biſhops, ſhould look 
aner WT 2000 their oifice to be as ſacred, and their ſtation as 
R187 high in the Kingdom of God, as the Baptiſt's was; if 
ding Wi they ſhould look upon love-addreiles to the ſex, as 
becoming, as foreign, to their character, as to the 
0 the WI B's, could any one lay, that they took too much 
upon them, or paid too great a reverence to the ho- 
hand, WY line's of the prieſtood, which they derived from the 
bort, very perſon and otice of Jefus Chriſt ? 

elan Our bleſſed Lord improved upon theſe two ar- 
vat I ucles of mortification and chaltity, and ſets them be- 
lifice I fore every preacher of the goſpel in a yet fuller 
h the WH light, It is needleſs to ſhew how much he ſpeaks of 
inder, e nature and neceſſity of a total ſelf-denial; but 
what he ſays of the virgin-life, as to be choſen by 
thoſe who are able to chuſe it, for the kingdom of 
heaven's fake, Mutt. xix. 12. is more than a volume 
of human eloquence in praiſe of it. What wonder 
4 it, if after this, great numbers both of men and wo- 
mer were found in the firſt ages of the church, that 
chole to know no love, but that of God in a ſingle 


* 


lite ? 

St, Paul has done every thing to hinder a miniſter 
ff Jelus Chriſt from =ntring into marriage, except 
calling ita ſinful ſtate, when he fays, He chat is mar- 


lite. 
world 
every 
| cal 
)athed 
2rticu 
nt a 
carnal 


ve then! careth for the things of the world, how he may pleaſe 
$ to Ve %, and how could he more powerfully preſs 
mii virgin-life upon the clergy, than when he ſays, 
hans  ©h2: is married, careth for the things that belong to the 
are d, how e may pleaſe the Lord. 

hat e | ſhall conclude this matter with a paſſage taken 


from the Serious Call to a devout and Holy Life ; it is a 
chien from Euch, who lived at the time of the 


heave 


— — — 
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firſt general council, when the faith of our Mœene cet 
was eſtabliſhed : his words are theſe, There have 
been, ſaitb he, inſtituted in the church of Chrift, 
two ways or manners of living; the one raiſed abore 
the ordinary ſtate of nature, and common ways of 
living, reje&s wedlock, poſſeſſions, and wordly 
goods, and being wholly ſeparated and removed 
from the ordinary converſation of common life, is 
appropriated and devoted ſolely to the worſhip and 
ſervice of God, through an exceeding degree of heavenly 
love: They who are of this order of people, ſeem dead 
to the life of this world, and having their bodies only 
upon earth, are in their minds and contemplation 
dwelling in heaven; from whence, like ſo many 
heavenly inhabitants, they look down upon human 
life, making interceſſions and oblations for the whole 
race of mankind; and this, not with the blood of 
beaſts, or the fat, or ſmoak and burning of bodies, 
Hut with the higheſt exerciſes of true piety, with 
cleanſed and purified hearts, and with a whole form 
of life ſtriftly devoted to virtue: theſe are their {a 
crifices, which they are continually offering unto 
God, and implore his mercy and favour for them- 
ſelves and their fellow creatures, Chriſtianity re- 
ceives this as the perfect manner of life. 

t, * The other is of a lower form, and ſuiting itſelf 
more to the condition of human nature, admits of 
chaſte wedlock, the care of children and families, of 
trade and buſineſs, and goes throngh all the employ- 
ments of life, under a ſenſe of piety and fear of 
God : Now, they who have choſen this manner of 
life, have their ſet times for retirement and ſpiritual 
exerciſe, and particular days are ſet apart for their 
hearing and learning the word of God : and this 
order of people are conſidered as in the ſecond ſtate 


ol piety.“ Here you ſee the perfeRion of the Chni 


tian life plainly ſet out, and how it was, that num- 
bers of private perſons, men and women, who had 
no ſhare in the eccleſiaſtical office, yet, by this per- 
ſection of life, were holy and heavenly intercefſors nb — 
A who 


Serious Call, Sc. p. 131. 
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whole race of mankind, Now, may we not ſuppoſe, 
thatthe clergy wereinthis numberof people that were 
mus heavenly in the whole form of their life, thus 
deroted to God and the edification of the church, 
by embracing the perfect life of Chriſtianity ? If 
they were not, do they not ſtand plainly condemn- 
ed, fince Chriſtianity held thus to be the perfect manner of 
1/e ? I ſhall only add, that till ſuch a degree of hea- 
venly love, ſuch a ſenſe of the holineſs and heavenly 
nature of the ſacred calling, till ſuch a deſire of per- 
fetion is awakened in the clergy, as ſhuts out all 
carnal love and worldly tempers from their hearts, 
they cannot be ſuch prieſts and intercefſors with 
God, ſuch patterns of holineſs, ſuch kindlers of di- 
vine love and heavenly deſires amongſt men, as 
the nature of their office both intends and requires 
of them, 

If a candidate for holy orders dares not make this 
total donation of himſelf to God, to be an inſtrument 
of his good pleaſure only in the ſervice of the goſ- 
pel, if 1t is not his real ſtate, to wiſh nothing in this 
world but the moſt perfect purification of his nature, 
if he deſires any thing in and by his office, but a con- 
currence with Jeſus Chriſt in the ſalvation of ſouls ; 
if he has any reſerves of ſelf-ſeeking, or ſelf. advance- 
ment in the world, any fleſhly paſſions which he 
hopes to make conliſtent with the duties of his pro- 
fellion; if he is not ſeparated in will and deſire — 
all that is not God, and the ſervice of God, he muſt 
be laid lo want the beſt proofs of his being called by 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

But the doctor has a fecond reply. Whether, you conſi- 
Ker the divinity, or the ſenſe of this, could George Fox 
nel, have out-doneit ? p. 48. This reply, confider'd 
in itſelf, might have its place amongſt thoſe algebraic 
ſjuantittes, that are ſome degrees leſs than nothing; 
but with regard to the doctor's purpoſe it has ſome- 
thing in it, for it is an appeal to that which is very 
powerful, which has ſuppreſſed many a good truth ; 
ii an appeal to vulgar prejudice : and ſhews that 
ne doctor is not without his expectatious from that 

quarter. 


quarter. And thus it is, that the catholick artiſt in 


his country plays a Martin Luther, when he wants 10 


reproach that which he krows not how to confute, 


What degree of ſenſe, or divinity George Fox was pdf. 


ſeſled of, I cannot pretend to ſay, having never read 
any of his writings; but if he has aid any divine 
truths, I ſhould be as well pleaſed in ſeeing them in 
his books, as in any of the fathers of the primitive 
church. For as the goſpel requires me to be as glad 
to ſee piety, equity, ſtrict ſobriety, and extenſive 
charity in a / or a Gentile, as in a Chriſtian; as it 
obliges mc to look with pleaſure upon their vittue, 
and be thankſul to God, that uch perſons have þ 
much of true and {ound Chriftianity ; ſo it cannot 
be an unchriſtian ſpirit to be as glad to ſee truths in 
one party of Chriſtians as in another ; and to look 
with pleaſure upon any good doctrines that are held 
by any ſect of Chriſtian people, and be thank ful to 
God, that they have ſo much of the genuine truths 
of the goſpel. For we have no complaint again 
thoſe that are divided from us, but what proceeds 
from a Chriſtian fear, that what they hold aud pre. 
tiſe will not be ſo beneficial tothem, as our religion 
will be tous, muſt we not have the utmoſt readineb 
and willingneſs to find, own, and rejoice in thoſe 
good doctrines and practices which they ſtill retain? 
If a poor pilgrim, under a neceſſity of travelling a 
dangerous and difficult road, had, through his.owt 


perverſeneſs loſt the uſe of a leg, and the fight of 


one eye, could we be ſaid to have any charitable 
concern for his perverſeneſs and misfortune, unleh 


we were glad to ſee that he had one good leg, and 
one good eye ſtill leſt, and unleſs we hoped and de- 


fired they might bring him at laſt to his journey“ 
end ? Now let cvery part of the church which takes 
itſelf to be ſound and good, and is only angry # 
every other part, bechalh they have lefſened the means 
of their own falvation ; let her but have thus much 
charity in her anger, and then ſhe will be glad 10 
ſee, in every perverſe diviſion, ſomething like the 


one good leg, and the one good eye of the pilgrim 


zd which ſhe will hope and wiſh may do them the 
in nc good. * by 
10 del aneſe and partiality are very. baſe qualities, even 
its, n the things of this world, but in the doctrines of 
xl. religion they are of a baſer nature, Naw this is the 
ead WM create ff evil that the diviſion of the church has brought 
ine MW :orth ; it raiſes in every communion a ſelfiſh, partial 
\in WW orthodoxy, which conſiſts in courageouſly defend- 
ive Nins all that it has, and condemning all that it 
lad Wis not. And thus all champions are trained 
ive p in defence of their own truth, their own 
5 it bearing, and their oon church, and he has the 
ves, Wot merit, who likes every“ thing, defends every 
% bing among themſelves, and leaves nothing uncen- 
not Wl ured in thoſe that arc of à different. communion, 
; in WW Now how can truth, and govdnefs, and religion be 
ook Waore ſtruck at, than, by ſuch defenders of it? If you 
eld {Wk why the great biſhop of Meaux wrote ſo many 
| to Warned books again {t all parts of the reformation, it is 
aun WI ecauſe he was born in France, and bred up in the 
ink boom of mother church. Had he been born in Eng- 
reds nd, had Oxford, or Cambridge been his alma mater, he 
rat- night have rival'd our great. biſhop Stulng fleet, and 
ion would have wrote as many learned folio's againſt the 
neb church of Rome as he has done. And yet I' will ven- 
noſe {ture to ſay, that if each church could produce but 
in? None man a- piece that had the piety of an apoſtle, and 
gde impartial love of the firſt Chriſtians, in the firſt 
own church at Jeruſalem, a Proteſtant and a Papiſt of this 
t of bmp, would not want half a ſheet of paper to hold 
able cher articles of union, nor be half an hour before 
alels they were of one religion. If therefore it ſhould be 
and Wd, that churches are divided, and made unfriendly 
%o one another, by learning, a logic, a hiſtory, a cri- 
ey; cim in the hands of partiality, it would be ſaying 
akes bat which every particular church too much proves 
o be true, Aſk why even the beſt, amongſt the Ca- 


car Wii olicks are very ſhy of owning the validity of the 
uch orders of our church; it is becauſe they are afraid of 
d % ewoving any odium from the reformation. Aſk 
the by no Proteſtants touch upon the benefit of celi- 
zum F in thoſe who are ſeparated from worldly buſi- 
and neſs 


| 
Ii 
by 
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neſs to preach the goſpel, tis becauſe that would he 
ſeeming to leſſen the Roman error of not ſufferin 
marriage in her clergy. Aſk why even the mol 
pious amongſt the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, 
are afraid to aſſert, the neceſſity of ſeeking only to 
the guidance and inſpiration of the holy ſpirit; 
becauſe the Quakers, who have broken off from 
the church, have made this doctrine their corner 
ſtone. 

If we loved truth as ſuch; if we ſought it for in 
own ſake; if we loved our neighbour as ourſelyes; 
if we deſired nothing by our religion but to be ac. 
ceptable to God; if we equally deſired the ſalvation 
of all men; then nothing of this ſpirit could have 
any place in us. 

There is therefore a Catholic ſpirit, a communion of 
Jaints in the love of God and all goodneſs, whichns 
one can learn from that which is called orthodoxy 
in particular churches, It is only to be had by a to- 
tal dying to all worldly views, by a pure love of God, 
and by ſuch an unction from above, as delivers the 
mind from all ſelfiſhneſs, and-makes it love truth 
and goodneſs with an equality of affection in every 
man, whether he be Chriſtian, Jew, or Gentile, He 
that would obtain this divine ſpirit in this diſorder 
ed ſtate of things, and live in a divided part of the 
church, without partaking of its div.fhon, muſt have 
theſe three truths deeply fixed in his mind: I, 
that univerſal love, which gives the whole {trength 
of the heart to God, and makes us love every man 4s 
we love ourſelves, is the nobleſt, the moſt God-like 
ſtate of the-ſoul, and the utmoſt perfection to which 
the moſt perfect religion can raiſe us; and that no 
religion does any man any good, but ſo far as it bring 
this love into him. This will ſhew us, that true ol. 
thodoxy can no where be found, but in a pure di- 
intereſted love of God and our neighbour, Second 
ly, That in the preſent divided ſtate of the church, 
truth itſelf is torn and divided aſander; and tha 
therefore he is the only true Catholick, who hs 


more of truth, and leſs of error, than is hedged * 
; any 
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any divided part. This truth will enable us to live 
ina divided part, unkurt by its diviſion, and keep 
us in a true liberty and fitneſs to be aſſiſted by all 
the good that we hear or ſee in any other part of the 
church. And thus uniting in heart and ſpirit with 
all that is holy and good in all churches, we enter 
into the true communan of ſaints, and become real 
members of the holy Catholick church, tho' we uſe 
the outward worſhip of only one part of it. It is 
thus, that the angels, as miniſtring ſpirits, aſſiſt, unite 
and co-operate with every thing that 1s holy and 


good, in every diviſion of mankind. Ir, he 


mult always have in mind-this great truth, that it is 
the glory of the divine juſtice io have no teſpect of 
parties or perſons, but to ſtand equally diſpoſed to 
that which is right and wrong, in % and Gentue. 
He therefore that would like as God likes, and con- 
demn as God condemns, mult have neither the eyes 
of the Papiſt nor the Proteſtant; he muſt like no 
truth the leſs becauſe Ignatius Loyola or John Bunyan 
were very zcalous for it; nor have the leſs averſion 
to any error, becauſe Dr. Trap or George Fox had 
brought it forth. Now if this impartial juſtice, is 
the ſpirit which will judge the world at the laſt day, 
how can this ſpirit be too ſoon or too much in us? 
Ur what can do us more hurt than that which is an 
hindrance of it ? When I was a young {cholar of the 
Univerſity, 1 heard a great religioniſt ſay, that if he 
could believe the late king of France was in heaven, he 
could not wiſh to go thither himſelf, This was ex- 
cecding ſhocking : Yet ſumething of this temper mult 
be more or leſs in thoſe, who have, as a point of or- 
thodoxy, worked themſelves up into a hearty con- 
tempt and hatred of thoſe that are divided from 
them. He that has been all his life long uſed to look 
with great abhorrence upon thoſe whom he called 
ſuperſtitious bigots, dreaming wifioneries, falſe ſuints, cant- 
"ng enthufiaſts, muſt naturally expect they will be 
treated by God as they have been by him; and if he 
had ihe keys of the kingdom of heaven, ſuch people 
would find it hard to get a place in it. But it ſtands 
u greatly in hand to get rid of this temper before we 
() dic; 
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die; ſince nothing but univerſal love can enter ini 
the kingdom of Gd. 

We olten hear of people of great zeal and ortho- 
doxy, declaring on their death- beds their ſtrict 2. 
tachment to the church of England, and making hb 
lemn proteſtations againſt all other churches; by 
how much better would it be, if ſuch a perſon wast 
ſay, In this divided ſtate of Chriſtendom, I muf 
conform to {cme divided part of it, and therefore! w 
live and die in communion with the church of he WM of 
land; fully believing, that if 1 worſhip God in h 
and in truth in this divided part of the church, I ſhall 
be as acceptable to him, as if I had been a faithful dr 
member of the one whole church, before it was bro. Wl ib: 
ken into ſeparate parts, But as J am now going out WM i 
of this difordered diviſion, into a more univerſal tate if 
of things, as I am now ſalling into the hands of the Wl 

reat Creator and lover of all ſouls; as I am going to Pr 
the God of all churches, to a kingdom of univerſal Ml an: 
love, which muſt have its inhabitants from all people, WM 75; 
nations, and languages of the earth; ſo in this Hint his 
of univerſal love, I deſire to perform my laſt act of ce 
communion in this divided church, uniting in heat cho 
with all that is holy, good, and acceptable to God in Ven 
all other churches ; pray ing, from the bottom of ec 
ſoul, that every church may have its ſaints; tha 
God's kingdom may come, his will be done in every A 
diviſion of Chriſtians and men, and that very thy 
that hath breath may praiſe the Lord,” 1 


We have often ſcen learned Proteſtants very 2c. 1 
lous in pulling to pieces the lives of the ſaints of the 0a! 
Romiſi church, and caſting all the reproach and nd: Cod 
cule they can, upon their wondrous ſpirit; tho the 
lives of the ſaints of the primitive church may be e-. 

oſed in the ſame manner. Now, whence doesthis i ***< 
roceed ? Why, from a ſecret touch of that ſpit * Pe 
which could not bear to have the late king of Fπν 2" 
in heaven; it proceeds from a partial, ſelfiſh ortho- © ! 
doxy, which cannot bear to hear, or own, that the arch! 
ſpirit and bleſſing of God are fo viſible in a church * 
chr 


from which it is divided, But if a perſon be 4 thi 
pixit, 
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Hirit, what does it ſignify where he has his outward 
church? If a Romiſſi prieſt in the noith of England 
could not bear the ſplendor of a life ſo devoted to 
God, ſo fruitful in all good works, as was that of the 
lady Elizabeth Haſtings, if he ſhould want to ſully the 
brightneſs cf her Chriſtian graces, and prove her to 
have been no ſaint, leſt it ſhould appear, that the ſpi- 
nit of Cod was not confined to the Romi church, 
would not ſuch a zeal ſhew a worſe ſpirit, than that 
of ſaperſtition, a greater depravity of heart, than the 
lay ing nowgnd then an Ave Mary ? 

The more we know of the corruptions and hin- 
drarces of picty in the church of Rome, the more we 
ſhould rejoice, that in every age ſo many eminent 
ſainte, have appeared in it, whom we ſhould thank- 
fully behold as ſo many great lights hung out by God, 
to ſhew the true way to heaven, as fo many joyful 
proofs that Chriſt is {L.U1 preſent, even in that church, 
and that the gates of hell have not quite prevailed 
againit it. M ho that has the leaſt ſpark of heaven in 
bis foul, can help r-joicing in thi-manneratthe appears 
nce of St. Bernard, a Terefa, a Franas de Sales, in that 
chuch? Who can help prailing God, that her in- 
vented devoiions, ſuperſtitious uſe of images, and in- 
veca ion of ſaints, have not ſo ſuppreſſed the graces 
of an evangelical life. but that amongſt cardinals, je- 
fuls, priefts, friars, monks and nuns, ſome have been 
lound, who ſcemed to live for no other end, but to 
pive glory to God and edilication to men, and whoſe 
wntings have every thing in them, that can guide the 
loul out of the corruption of this life into union with 
bod? And he who through a partial orthodoxy is 
civerted from feeding in theſe green paſtures of life, 
waole abhorrence of jeſuitical craft, keeps bim from 
rzding the works of an Alvares du Pas, a Rodrigues, 
a Herz ſurin and fuch like jeſuits, has a greater loſs 
man he can eaſily imagine: And if any clergyman 
Gn read the life of Bartholomeus a Martyribis a Spaniſſi 
archbiſhop, who ſat with great influence at the very 
council of Trent, without being edificd by it, and 
Glring to read it again and again, I know not 1 * 
O 2 e 
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he ſhould like the lives of the apoſtolical father; 
And if any Proteſtant biſhop ſhould read the Stiny- 
lus Poftorum wrote by this Lop1in prelate, he muſt 
confeſs it to be a hook, that woald have done ho. 
nour tothe beſt archbifnop, that the re formation ha; 
to boaſt of, O my Cod, how {hall I unlock thi 
myſtery ? In the land of darknels, over-run with 
ſ:perſtition, where divine worſhip ſeems to be all 
f:zew and ceremony, thou haſt thoſe, who are fired 
with the pure love of thee, who renounce eve 
thing for thee, who are devoted wholly to thee, 
who think of nothing, write of nothing, deſire no- 
thing but the honour, and praiſe, and adoration that 
is due to thee,” and who call all the world to the 
maxims of the goſpel, the perfection of the life of 
Chriſt, But in the regions where light is ſprung 
up, whence ſuperſtition is fled, where all that i; 
Outward in religion feems to be prun'd, dreſs'd, and 
pt in its true order; there a cleanſed ſhell, a whit 
el {-pulchre, ſeems too generally to cover a deed 
Chiitganiy, 

The error of all errors, and that which makes the 
blackeſt charge againſt the Komi/Aa church, is perſe- 
cution, a religious {word drawn againſt the lhenty 
of ſerving God according to our beſt light, Now, 
tho' this is the frighiful monſter of that church, yet, 
even here, who, except it be the church of England, 
can throw the firſt ſtone at her? Where mult we 
look for a church that has ſo renounced this perle- 
cuting beaſt, as they have renounced the uſe of in. 
cenſe, the ſprinklings of holy water, or extreme 
unction ? What part of the reformation abroad hes 
not practiſed and defended perſecution ? What {et 
of Diſſenters at home have not, in their day of powet 
dreadfully condemned toleration ? 

When it ſhall pleaſe God to diſpoſe the hearts of 
all Chriſtian princes, entirely to deſtroy this anlt- 
chriſtian beaſt, and leave all their ſubjects in that 
religious freedom which they have from God ; then 
the light of the goſpel, the power of its miniſters, the 


uſeſulneſs of its rites, the benediction of its ſacra- 
| ments 
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75 ments will have proper time and place to ſhew them- 
" ſelves ; and that relizon which has the molt of a di- 
aft vine power in it, whoſe offices and ſervices do molt 
10- good to the heart, whoſe miniſters are moſt devoted 
14s to God, and . the moſt proof of the preſence of 
hi Chriſt with them, will become, as it ought, the 
th mot univerſal. All that I have ſaid on this matter, 
all has been occationed by the doctor's appeal to vulgar 
red prej. adice ; and is only to intimate, that the greateſt 
ery evil which the diviſion of the church brings forth, is 
ee, a ſectarian, ſelfiſh ſpirit, which with the orthodoxy 
no- of the old ews, would have God to be only their God, 
hat and themſetves only, his choſen people, It there- 
the fore we would be true Chriftians of the Catholick 
of church, we mult put off this partiality of the carnal 
ung Ju; we muſt enter into a Catholick affæction for 
t 13 all men, love the ſpirit of the goſpel wherever we ſee 
and it; not work ourſelves up into an abhorrence of a 
hit Ge: ge box. or an Ignatius Loyola; but be equally glad 
cd *the lig nt of the goſpel wherever it ſhines, or from 
whatever quarter it comes; and give the ſane praiſe 
the to God tor an Gen example of piety, wherever 
rie- it appears, either in Papilt or Proteſtant, 


lo return, Dr. [rap fuppoling the world run- 
ning into a charity that would ruin wife and family, 
#ks his charitable Ha thinker, ** Did you never hear 
mat charity begins at home? Did you never read 
that of St, Paul. If any provide not for his own, and 
el Hecially thoſe of his own houſe, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worſe than an Infidel ?” The doc- 
tor's proverb i meddled not with, hut the text of St, 
Paul reſcucd from: his grof; miſapplication. That 
text has no more relation to an exceſſive charity, 
tran to an exceſſive faſting. The aj; oſtle neither 
taught of this fin in this place, nor in any other 
part "of his writings; nor does he ever give the 
ſnalleſt hint of the danger of falling into it. The 
one queſtion was, whetner poor widows, who had 
rear relations, that could ſupply their wants, ſhould 
be maintained by the church? The apoſtle deter- 
Fines the matter thus; that if ſuch pe erſons, who 
O 3 Welse 


F. cons 1] 


| . \ „ = * - 
were thus able, did '. 0 1hus provide for, that . 
MY the wants of ther poor kindred, they were 
far from having the faith of Chriſtians, that x 


wamed a goodness that was to be ſound amongk + 
hdels: This is the whole war the apoſtle's dotinne; 


this text. lie ſpeaks of providing for thofe of e 
own houſe or family. in no other lenic, than as it 12 \ 
nikes our charity to them, when the fall inte | 
treis ; but the e initiing to the ſound of the | 
Eng. INA word pro. tac, 85 rafts all cheſe errors upon? n 
plain text. M hen it is fa, a perion has provides | 
well for his . every one ſuppoſes th at he W 
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laid up well in ffœe, or got an effate to be divides x - 
mongſt them to: ther ſuture ſubliſtarce. From t 
tic ot me 2 4 word, Sromatr > the aoaon WOES 
have it believed. that the - apoſtle teaches every ka 
of a family to be carctulty ana continually laving 
in tore For his kinarcd, But the apoitle is as 125 
titely diſtent from this thought, as from tcact 
them to yet their cellars BY ed wich Rrons e 
W hen h e here | \ * n: 3 © FR s only this, N 
not voi eyes tothe wants o of Your poor N. ares, } 
wor ide them with what thov have need of, ard. 
| ok them 1.1] to the charge of the church. The coax c. 
tr s fecond etter »s this; @CCOMG NY to this text. 1 Pl 
Chnitian ove tt not to Iandgder himſelt nem thus i | 
ing up in fore for iis family, or leave them to vt 0 
by their labour avd induſtry, through an exceb: Þ2 
chanty to his poor neighbours. But the ap 
not one ſingle 5 this; and is as far ir 
faying any thing Ike it, as from ſaying. that 205 


le fvilabic abou 
ſtian, when he makes a tcalt, fl ms only invite 
rich kindred and acquamtarce, The one hv 
much ol the avoſtle and the gc pe for it, as the tl 
i he aoctor's tte error is this; that, @CCCTCINE 
this text, he, who by a daily, continual chan 
in capacit tated himſelt to lay up in ſtore, a Hv. 
vikon for the futufe maintenance of his family | 
Con ac: mn 'd by the ano: dic AS FIT my the Jet d. and % 
then ax raced > Tho the apoſtle ſpeaks no more 
$5, 
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ack a perſon, than he ipeaks in the praiſe of 
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- 4.04 *] 
Chriſtianity ; not that they had ſome, but many ſich 
among them ? : 

It was not only in the firſt church at Jeruſalar, that 
the Chriſtians had all things commoa. For St. 842 
nabas writing to ſome converted Zets, teaches them. 
to call nothing their own in this world, becaufe they 
were called tothe common enjoyment of ihe thing; 
of eternity. Commun! abis in onnbus rebus Proxim typ: 
miſud dives quirgquam th proprum : ft enum conmunicatis 
muuem, in bons, incorrußtilꝛlibus, quanto magis in Corrups 
tibilibus, 4 . 

An age after this. Zuftin Martyr thus glories of the 
power of the gofpci-taith 3 * We, fays he, who be- 
tore we became Chriſtians, loved our wealth and 
poiteliions above all things, now give up all pro- 
peity m them, that they may be in common for all 
that want them. Quz pecuntarum & pofjeuonum fructis 
ac provertus pra rebus oi adamahimus, nunc etian 
guce habemus in commune conſerimus, & cum indigentihi 
quibuſcunque communicamus. * What a lean, heathen- 
ih figure mult the doctor's proverb of charity bezin- 
ning at home, have made in the days of St. Barna/as, 
Clement, or Juſtin Martyr ? Or who durſt then have 
made ſuch an uſe of the text of St. Paul, as the 
doctor has done, or coupled it with ſuch a proverb? 
Were an of theſe frit ſaints to judge of this matter, 
the doctor might, for ought I know, have a worle 
reprimand from them for fo doing, than if he had 
only coupled Cardinals with Pluraliſts. | 

In order to ſhew the doctor that he was very un- 
feaſonably preaching againſt the fin and folly of an 
exceſſive charity, when yet every part of the church 
wanted to be ſhewn how they were fallen from the 
goſpel-degree of it, I ſet before him an 1maginary 
bilkop of Wincheſter, yet drawn according to the mo- 
del of the holy viſhops of the ſicſt ages. I ſuppoſed 
this biſhop ſo filled with the ſpirit of Chriſt, that he 
looked upon all the revenues of his fee, with no o- 
ther eyes, than as our Saviour looked at that bag that 
was carried along with himby hisdiſciples, as ſo much 

| i07r 
+ Exiſt, Bar. No.10, 2 Apol. 
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r his on neceſſities and the neceſſities of others. 1 
oled that in this ſpirit, he ſo expended his yearly 
income, that he choletobringup hischildren ſtrangers 
o all worloly figure, and in as low a {late of labour 
x that to which our Lord and his apoſtles had been 
vel, I ſuppoſed, that by a piety of life and conver- 
ion, equal to this exalted charity. he had inſtill'd 
ach an heavenly ſpirit into his wife and children, as 
made them highly thankful for their condition, and 
{ul of praiſe to God for the bleſſing of ſuch a rela- 
tion, Dr. Trap, tho' an antient divine, ſeems to 
ſtart back with fright, at the fight of this apoſtolical 
biſhop, and ſuppoſes, that if ſuch a monſter of a 
man was now to get into a biſhoprick, he muſt 
needs make his children extraordinary wicked, fill 
them with abhorrence of his memory. ard ſpread in- 
fdeln y in the world, by making Chiiſtianity a jeſt 
to infide ls, p. 71. 

[ fey, ſays the doctor. very clearly and plainly, that 
fur a biſhop muſt be a mad-man, p. 70. Now, if the 
doctor will prove from the ſcriptures this biſhop to 
be a mad-man, it muſt be for the following reaſons; 
ligt, becauſe he had fo mean a ſpirit, as to ſuffer the 
ſon of a bifhop to work under a carpenter, as the Re- 
ceemer of mankind had done, Secondly, becauſe he 
tzught himſelf and his family to believe that which 
dt. Paul believed, that having food and raiment, we ought 
to oe lierctoith content, Tinrd y, becauſe he came up to 
the very letter of the great commandment, of loving 
(ur ng hour as e ves, Fourth'y, becauſe he imuat- 
el the ſpirit of the firſt Chriſtians at Jern/alen, who 
accounted nothing tobe their own that they pole ſſed. 
i/thiy, becauſe he had turned himſelf and family 
rom all the vanity of this world, the luſt of the fleſh, 
the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life. Sixthly, 
becauſe he ſeemed to have this of the apoſtle fixed in 
his mind, “ He that ſaith, he abideth in Chriſt, 
ought ſo to walk, as he walked.” Seventh, becauſe 
his life was faſhioned according to this doftrine of 
the holy Jeſus, © Learn of me, for I am meek, and 


lowly of heart: I am among you, as ke that ſerveth : 
| Whoſo- 


11 


Whoſoever will be great among you, let him be yout 
miniſter; even as the fon of man came not to be mi. 
niſtred unto, but to miniſter,” For it may be ſaid 
with the greateſt certainty, that if the doctor will 
have any prooſ from the ſcriztur2 of the madneſk; of 
this biſhop, it mult be as abſurd as the reafons here 
all dged. . x 
Come we now to conſider this biſhop according 
to the lpirit. practice and laws of the church in all 
ages. Any one veiled eyrrfo liule in the hiſtory of 
the church, muſt fee at the Grit fight, that this ſy 
pled biſhop is a true copy of the firit apoſtolical f 
thers. And if this bithop was to be accounted a 
madman, becaule of the manner of his life, we mul 
come down ſeveral ages after Conſtantine, to the nun 
and triple crown, belore we could find a biſhop in his 
ſenſes. The Clements, the Po'ycerps, the Ignatius, the 
Trenc uss, the Cypnan's, the Bajils, the Amvroſe's, anda 
number that have long graced our calendars, as ſaints, 
muſt take theirplaceamong bedlamites: forthey were 
all of them to a tittle, the very man I have ſuppoled 
at I ꝛuchaſter. They conſidered every penny that wa 
brought in by the goſpel, as a proviſion for the poor, 
and themſelves as only entitled to their common 
ſhare out of it, They durſt no more raile any cf 
their relations to a ſplendor of life, or give them ary 
figure from the revenues of the church. than commit 
ſacrilege. They gloried as much in their own ſtrid 
overty and want of worldly figure, as in their har 
ing totally renounced idols. 
© But we have much more than primitive example 
for our biſhop of Winche/ter : the doctrine and laws 
the church have unanimouſly from age to age, to tit 
very council of Trent, required every biſhop to be of 
the ſame ſoirit of which we have ſappoſed bim 
The church, both by the doctrine of ſathers, and 
the canons of councils, conſtantly maintains; Fi 
that the clergy are not proprietors, but barely ſtew: 
ards of the benefices they enjoy: having them fot 


no other end, but for their own necellary, frugal 
| ſubſiſtence, 


W...ac 


we Wl abfiftence, and the relief of the poor. * Secondly, 


mi- that a clergy man uſing his benehce for his own indul- 
ad WIN cence, or the enriching his own family, is guilty of ſac- 
vill nlege, and is a robber and murderer of the poor, 8 


of h, that if a clergyman has a reaſonable ſubſiſ- 
ele tence of his own, and is not in the ſtate of the poor, 
then let his beneſice be what it will, he has no right 
ing to uſe any part of it for himſelf, nor for his kind- 
all ed, unleſs they be fit to be conſidered among thoſe 
» of poor that are to be relieved by the church, © Fourth- 
- that every biſhop and clergyman is to live in an 
{z WHT humbic, frugal, outward ſtate of life, ſezking for no 
d honvur or dignity in the world, but that which ariſes 
aut WT from the diſtinction and luſtre of his virtues. 4 
ui , chat a benefic'd clergyman uſing the goods of 
11s WWW the church for his own 1ndulgence, or raibng for- 
the WH tuncs for his children, or their expenſive education, is 
nda Wi criligious, and a robber of the poor. *© Sixthly, 
ints, mat every clergyman is to die out of the church as 
vere WW poor as he entred into it. f Seventhiy, that a clergy- 
oled nan dying, cannot leave or bequeath any thing to 
was his children or friends, but barely that which he had 
oor, independently of the church. 8 
mon May 


ary Nihil eccleſia niſi Fidem poſſidet. Poſſeſſio eccleſiz eft 
Ez-norurn ſumptus, Amb. Ep. 31. d Si Pauperum Compau- 
arig petes lamus, & ne/tra ſunt, & ilorum, Si autem privatim que 
| robs ſufficiunt, poſſice mu, non ſunt illa neffram, fed Pauperum 
hav Precurationem gerimus, non Proprietatem nobi: Uſurpatione dam- 
nabili vindicamus, Aupuſ. Ep. 50 ad Bonif. © Quomiam quic- 

qud habent Clerici, Pauperum eſt Nui bonis Parentum & op 
ds ſuſtentari pollen, fi quod Pauperum eſt, accipiunt, Sacril-gium 
pf committunt, & per Abuſionem Tahum, Judicium ſibi man- 
b:cant, & bibunt, Hiern Ep. ad Dammaſ. 4 Epi ſcopus vilem Supe 
ſelecti en, & IDnſam, ac Victum Pauperem habeai, & Dignitatis ſua 
Authoritatem Fige & V itz merits guerat, Concil. Caribag. 4. 
Memento quod Pauperem Vitam Sacerdos gerere cebet, & 1deo fi ſu- 
ebam habet, fi magno gaudet Beneficio, præter victum & veſti- 
wm guad ſupereſt, Pꝛupetibu dare non differat, quia omnia paupe- 
ar lunt, Aug. Serm. 37. ad Fratres, f Hujus iu e vicino ſectae 
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n for i Vtlizia, & caterorum, qui Virtutum illius fnfiie: ſunt, quos Sa- 
rug! oxium & humiliores facit & pauperes. Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Ruſtic. 
enct Hæcipimus ut in pot eſtate ſua Epiſcopus Ecciehæ Res habeãt 
n 


15 aulem quibus indiget, (ſi tamen indiget) ad ſuas neceſſitates 
percipiat. 
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May it not therefore well be wondered what could 
provoke Dr. Trap to cenſure our biſhop as a mad. 


man, whoſe whole forin of life, and uſe of his biſho WM © 
rick, is not only aſter the model of the firſt an | 
reatelt ſaints that ever were biſhops, but alſo ſuch | 
as the whole church from the beginning, both in Wl © 
council and out of council, from age to age, hath b 
abſolutely required of every beneficed clergyman, Wl * 
who would not be condemn'd by her, as facrilez. Wil © 
ous, and a robber of the poor? They who would ſee N 
the whole matter {et in a clear light, may read an ex. N 
cellent treatiſe of the learned Datin, wrote near the L 
end of his life, where this truth is by him aſſenel Ml ® 
and inconteſtably proved, viz. That whatever chan. 4 
ges have been made in the nature and tenure of the Ml + 
goods and revenues of the church, or however te? 
have been variouſly divided amongſt eccleſiàſtick, P 
yet this has remained always unchangeable and und: * 
malle, That a clergyman was no proprietor of his b., 
nefice; that he could only take ſo much of it ih, 
own uſe, as was necellary to his ſubſiſtance, and 4 
then the remainder, be it what it would, belong d 98; . 
the 2 

| tha 

percipiat, Conm. Abf. 40.——eas veluti Deo contemplante den. 
penſet ; nec ei |.ceat ex 115 aliguid contingere, aut Parentibus pro Bl. 1 
priis (quæ dei ſunt) condonare, Quod fi Pauperes ſunt, tanguan : 
Pauperibus ſubminiſtret, ne ecrum occaſione Eccleiæ Res deprecar-Wh V4 


tur, Can. Apel. 29, Maeniteila fint quz pertinere videntur ad hi 
cl-fiam cum Notitia Preſbiterorum & Lia:onorum, ut 6 cont;gero_h d 
Epiſcopo mizrare de Seculo, nec Res Ecleæ depereant, nec cue: 
propria prebantur Epiſcopi, ſub occaſione Rerum Eccleſiz pervatt- 
tur: juſtum enim eſt ut tua Epiſcopus quibus voluerit, deten. 
quat, & que Ecclefiz ſunt, eidem confervantur Eccleſfæ. Gn 
cl, Ant ioc b, chap. 24. Quicunque Clerici, qui nihil habentes ct. 
dinantur, & tempore Epiſcopatas, vel Crericatus ſui, agtos, vel queer 
que predia nonuue ſuo comparant, tanquam Rerum domigictn 
ILuiſianis Crimini teneaſ ur obnox i, niſi admoniti, Eccl:he baden 
ipſa contulerint. CN. B.) Si autem ipſis proprie aliquid /berai'4 
alicujus, vel Succeſſiane Cognat ionis obvener t, faciant, inde quod 7 


Aris 


ſorum Propohto congruit. Secerdoies ipſis quoque Filiis ful, 9d 


bus paterna debetur jercditas, nihil debent dere!inquere, niſi 94 
{bi a Parentibas derelictum eft : E, ge qui ditior eff Sacerdos, d 
venit ad Sacercotium, quicquid plus a.bgerit, non filiis debet 44 
fed Peuperibus, & Santis frettibus, ut reddet ea quæ Domini 18s 
Domino ſuo. Hitron, in Exzech. Chap. 46. 
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ale che poor. This, ſays he, is ſtrictly maintained by the 


a0. Canons of councils, both before and after the divi- 
— Gon of ecclehaſtical revenues, : 
and But if this be the caſe, if this be an inconteſtable 


uch doctrine, ſupported by every authority that can be 
u brought for any one doctrine of the goſpel, have we 
not here an utter condemnation of pluralities ? Is it 
zan, nor an affront to the goſpel, to the plaineſt maxims 
ese of right and wrong, the whole authority of the 
ee church, to offer one ſingle word in defence of them ? 
er. Logical, ſcholaſtic diſtinctions and definitions of the 
nature of pariſhes and reſidence, can ſignify no more 
nel here, where the whole nature of the thing is to be 


han zvoided, than the ſame art of words, when uſed by 
e 7/uitical Caſuiſts, can juſtify the violation of moral 
tney 


UN duties, And if Dr. {rap was only to look at this 
ac doctrine, he would have no reaſon to think it 
cad a thing, to fee Pluraliſts coupled with Cardi- 


15 be. . © See, lays the learned Dupin, rules which will 

2 21 appcar hard to many of the benefic'd clergy, but 

, and yet, they are true, conformable to natural equity, the 

* laws, cultom, and tradition of the church, and the 
le 


practice of the moſt holy bi ſhops; and wo be to thoſe 
that obſerve them not! Malheur a Ceux qui ne les ſui- 
bent pas,” * And therefore he concludes thus, 


"al. ere may be many amongſt the beneficed clergy 
tr who err in this matter, through an ignorance of that 


which is required of them; therefore what I have 


ont ga lid ought to be taken in good part, as proceeding 
= rom chaiity, and a ſincere love of truth.“ 

wy | 

dec! 


* Ibid. þ. 442. 
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My IL OX D, 


"HE reaſon of my pre ſuming to write to your 
1 lordſhip on the following ſubject is, becauſe it. 
is a matter on which your lordihip has employed 
your excellent pen, greatly to the benefit of the 


world. 

And the reaſon of my writing at all, is owing to a 
hook newly publiſhed * in d- ſence of biſhop Mar- 
arten, in which your lord{hip, is charged with a 
multitude of contradictions, and inconſiltencics re- 
lating to this point. 

[t 15 not my deſign to enter here as an aſſiſtant to 
your lordſhip. For this is quite needleſs. 

My intention is, as mentioned in the title page. 
and becauſe biſhop Warburton has owned this writer, 
43a mot able defender of his ſcheme. I have taken 
occalion to ſhaw, that it is a ſcheme ſo contrary to 
fripture, and the truth of things, as no art of words, 
or ſtretch of genius, however powerful in paradox, 
en ever be able to ſupport. 

The author of this book, as biſhop IVarburton af- 
ares US, is too modeſt to make his name known to 

wor d; a quality, which from the reading of his 
wok, on2 would not ſuſpect tz be ſo predominant 
in him. — hut though modeſty has forced him to con- 
ez] his name, yet he has giver us 2 information 
ct his character. He begins; I, who am a bare 
95Ker-O0n, and abſolute ly diſengaged from all that 
laſs of afſettion, which is ſo wont. to wrap the fol- 

P 3 lowers 


= 5h aud Candid Examination of the biſhop of Lon- 
don 75 fer ons, Ec. 
j Pref, 202 to Critical Enquiry, &c. 
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lowers of an old ſyſtem, or the inventors of a new, 
have done my beſt to examine this ellen With al 
impartiality,” f 

Had one of the antient writers of Ges ſaid thi 
of himſelf, how politive, might a modern critic haye 
been, from the deciſive words, a bare looker-on, that 
be had never wrote upon the ſame ſubje& before 
And that therefore, any book of that kind aſcribed 
to him, mult infallibly be falſe and ſpurious. And 
yet, to the confuſion of criticiſm, this author, who 
unaſked, and of his own free motion, declares, that 
he begins this work as a bare looker-on, has for more 
than ten years before he made this declaration, been 
ſweating in the thickeſt duſt, and heat of doctor 
Warburton's moſt ardent contention for novelties, * 

I have the doQor's own words for this, both for 
the novelties, and this gentleman's wonderful zeal, 
ard {kill ſhewn in the defence of them, fo many 
years ago. 

6s Notwithſtanding, ſays the doctor, all that can 
be ſaid, much clamour will ever attend novelties, 
though never ſo {trongly proved. —But truth ſcldon 
thrives the worſe, for unreaſonable oppolition ; aud 
it would ſeem N. B.) ct to be far from its eftablifument 
when ſuch writers, as the following, appear in ii 
deſence —He hath eſtabliſhed what he undertook 
to deſend, with ſuch extent of learning, and force 
of good argument, that I dare become reſponſibletor 
all he ſays; and am willing, that thoſe of my opinions 
Here debated, may ſtand, or fall, by the ſtrength, or 
the invalidity of this defence. "i 

This compliment, ſo very hearty, as well as cle. 
gant, puts me in mind of another, which the learned 
doctor made ſome time ſince, to the whole clergy 0 
this nation; “a body of men, ſays he, the moi 
learned, virtuous, and truly Chriſtian, that evel 
adorned a church, or ſtate.” 


Theſe 


Examination p. 2. 

Critical Enquiry, &c. publiſhed 1746. 
1 * to the Critical Enquiry, p. 10. 
\D L. Vol. 2. Pref. p. 6. 
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r Theſe two compliments are of ſo very high a 
al ſtrain, that were it not for the qty of the doc- 
tor's character, and the feriouſneR of the ſubject, the 


thi: reader might have thought himſelf obliged to under- 
ave WW ſtand them both ironically, But if the doctor meant 
tha no more by this, than to buy a peace with the clergy, 
re; it muſt however be ſaid, that he gave more for the 
ibed WI purchaſe of it, than a man of a ſcrupulous conſcience 
And would have given, 
who However the compliment paid to this modeſt 
that WI gentleman (who to be ſure, will now never be able 
note WM to let the world know his name) ſeems to have been 
been W comfortably received in ſecret, by the ample return 
odor he has made the doctor for it, in his new book. 
v3 Where, ſpeaking of a part of the do@or's perfor- 
1 for WM mance, he ſays, For this anſwer, I muſt refer the 
zeal, reader to the D. L. where he will find the ſubje&. 
navy WW handled with that force, ſolidity, and preciſion of 
argument, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh the au- 
can thor from all his co-temporaries.“ 
lues I ſhall now only juſt obſerve, that the compliment 
dom made by the biſhop to the clergy, has here very much 
; aud Wl abatement made to it, by his great ally.— For as mat- 
ment, ters now ſtand, if this very clergy, good, learned, 
in in and Chriſtian, beyond any thing ever heard of in the 
ock world before, ſhould one and all unite in oppoſin 
force I the biſhop, all that they could poſſibly get by their 
le for pains, would be only to ſhew, how eminently he 
nion ends diſtinguiſhed by force, ſolidity, and preciſion 
th, ot of argument from all his co-temporaries. 
But no more of this. Biſhop Warburton grounds 


as cle. his ſcheme upon the doctrine of the old, and the 
arned i new teftament. But ſecing he affirms that to be of 
gy oO the greateſt weight, which is taken from the new 
moi tcliament, and this author alſo begins there, I ſhall 


do ſo likewiſe, ä 
Firſt, I ſhail clearly evince, that there is not in all 
the new teſtamerit, one ſingle text, which either in 
ine letter, or the ſpirit proves, or has the leaſt ten- 
dency, or deſign to prove, that the immortality of the 
vu}, or its perpetual duration after the death of the 

body, 
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body, was not an univerſal, common!y received opinion 
in, and through every age of the world from Adan 
to Chriſt, Secondly, that this dectrine, or belief of x 
future ſtate, was not d-/tznelly fecreted, or induftri. 
oufly hidden from the eyes of the people of God by My. 
fes, neither by the types and figures of the law, nor 
by any other part of his writings, -From whence 
I ſball occaſionally ſhew, that the true ground and 
method of Cnriſtian red:mrtion to eternal life, preach- 
ed by the apoſtles, began with Adam, was the teli- 
gion of Adam, and all his deſcendants. And alſo, 
that the writings of Mh, and the patriarchal faith, 

ive the very lame full proof of the immortality of 
the ſoul, or a future ſtate, as the goſpel doth, 

Need I not obſcrve, that the whole merits of the 
debate, betwixt biſhop !Varburton on the one ſide, and 
the whole Chriſtian church of all ages, on the other 
fide, lie wholly in theie pariculars, which, if they 
can be made good, the whole coſtly fabric of the 
doctor's projefted Defence of Chr ſtianity, (as he calls it} 
built at the expence of ſuch immenſe treaſures of 
learning, fetched from all quarters of the antient, 
and modern world; mu{t-have the fate which always 
happeas to caſtles built in the air. 

This learned writer, to ſh:w, that the immortalt- 
ty of the ſoul, or its perpetual duration in a future 
ſtate, was entirely unknown in all the former dil- 

enſations of God, until the coming of Chriſt, be- 
zins with this pallage of St. Paul. God hath fav- 
cd us according to his own purpoſe, and his grace 
which was given us in Chri:t Jeſus, before the world 
began, But is now-made manifeſt by the appearing 
of our. Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who hath aboliſhed 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light, through the goſpel.“ 

On which words he thus proceeds: “ We ars 
told, that God, before tlie world began, had decreed 
to reſtore mankind, to that lo!t inheritance of eternal 
life, which they ſhould forfeit by the diſobedience 
af our firſt parents, It is added, that this ſecret pur- 
poſc, was naw. at laſt made manifeit, by the Th I 
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E 
ing of Chriſt, who hath aboliſhed death, and brought 
life, and immortality to & by the goſpel. The 
anoſtle mentions two periods, one, when it was ori- 
ginally formed in the ſecret counſels of God, the o- 
ther, when it was publiſhed and revealed. The 
oppolition between theſe two ſtates, ſeems neceſſarily 
to imply, that during the interval, it remained a ſe- 
cret. If the apoſtle may be allowed to be his own 
interpreter, it will be eaſy to eſtabliſh this expoſition 
by a parallel paſſage in the epiſtle to Ti. In hope 
zernal life, which God, that cannot lie, promiſed 
before the world began, but hath in due time manifeſted his 
word through preaching. Agreeably to this, the author 
of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, aſſures us, that the great 
ſalvation of the goſpel, that is, the promiſe of eternal life, 
firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord, But how could he 
be the firſt who taught this doctrine, if Moſes and the 
rophets had taught it long before ? Or how did he 
—ç to ſpeak of that, Which ſo many others had been 
commiſſioned to teach before? Sometimes we are 
told, that life and immortality are brought to light, 
ſometimes that it was made manifeſt, ſometimes that 
i: firſt began to be ſpoken by Jeſus Chriſt, The 
bringing to light, and making manifeſt, are equiva- 
lent to the beginning firſt to teach, And if fo, the 
publication aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt, muſt have been 
tae firſt, and original publication, and not merely 
the illuſtrating, or giving new ſplendor to a doctrine, 
by the addition of one, or more circumſtances, un- 
known before, However, an eminent writer (mean- 
ing your Lodſhip) aſſures us, that Jeſus Chriſt did 
not give the firſt notice of this doctrine. All that I 
need remark upon it, is, that this aſſurance ſeems 
wretly to contradict the word of inſpiration,” 

Your lordſhip has alſo ſaid, that the antient reve- 
ations afforded a good proof of a future flate, This 
writer makes great ſhew of triumph over this moſt 
rue aſſertion, and is continually bringing it forth as 
6 proof of your inconſiſtency, both with yourſel f, and 
the apoſtles, 

But to follow him farther : “ St, Paul, ſaith he, 
Wferyes, that Jeſus Chriſt was ſent to ſhew light - 
tne 
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k 
the people, that is, to the Jews, and to the Gentibs 
It is plain from hence, that he was a light to the firſ, 
in the ſame ſenſe, in which he was a light to the 
laſt; and therefore as he was a light to the Gen- 
tiles, by revealing the my ſtery of redemption, in are. 
ſtoration to life and immortality, to them ab/olutely un- 
known,it ſeems to follow, that he alſo enlightened the 
Fews, by the manifeſtation of a truth equally unknown, 
—Agreeably to this account of things, Zacharias, in 
his prophecy upon the birth of John Baptiſt, ſays, 
The day ſpring from on high hath viſited us, to give light to 
them that fat in darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace. A delcription, 
which will by no means permit us to ſuppoſe, that 
they were enlightened with a good proof of a future 
ſtate. If they had been enlightened with fucha 
proof, they would have been in the region of life 
and immortality, and not in the verge and ſhadow 
of death, They would not have been fitting in dark- 
neſs, but walking in the light, if they actually ſaw 
the grand object in queſtion: How conhitent it is, 
to aſſign a good view of an object, to a people ſu- 
ting in darkneſs, muſt be left to the judgment of o- 
thers, However, this ſeems to be the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of affirming, that the us had a good 
roof of a future life.” 

This is the glaring contradiction, which he is con- 
tinually charging upon your lordſhip throughout his 
whole book. Again, he attacks your lordſhip thus, 
from your own words: “ St, Peter, ſays his lordſhip 
tells all Chriſtians, that they are called out of dark- 
neſs into a marvellous light. Aſk the evangeliſts 
they will tell you, The Day-fpring from on hig hath u. 
ited us, to give light to them that fit in darkneſs, and in 
the ſhadow of death, Aſk any, or all the apoſtles, and 
they will tell you, their commiſſion is, to open the 
eyes of the people, and turn them ſrom darkneſs unto 
light. But how could the uit people have 2 00 
view and proſpect or life, and immortality, if their eyes 
were not opened? How could they be called out of 


darkneſs, if their ſituation preſented them with : 
goo 
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mod view of an object, which they were now firſt 
t, nvited to behold ? And how could they fit in the 
ſhadow of death, if they had been favoured with a 
good proof of a future ſlate? 

* It would be ridiculous to ſay, that they ſat in 
„ Wh darknels, or that they bad not their eyes, merely, be- 
e cauſe they did not ſee the object in its full propor- 
n, WT ton, or extent, or had not an exact view of every 
in Wl ninute part, and the opportunity of ſurveying it 
vs, quite round. The fitting in darkneſs and the ſha- 
% WM cow of death, evidently implies a total want of light, 
% by which the people thus circumſtanced, were tobe 
n, enlightened; it being impoſſible to expreſs the moſt 
nat entire ignorance in more emphatic terms.” * 

Ire I have made theſe large quotations from this au- 
ha Wi thor, containing all his chief texts of {cripture, and 
ife his comments upon them, in his own words, that 
ow here might be no complaint of my robbing his ar- 
rk. Weuments of any of their force, for all that he farther 
au ais on this ſubject, is but mere repetition. 

is, | ſhall now ſhew, that all his reaſoning upon theſe 
t- Wtexts is falſe in itſelf, and nothing at all to the pur- 
 o- Whole, as not touching the one great point in queſ- 
on- Nuon, which is the doctrine or belief ofa future ſtate, 


ood Wo the immortality of the ſoul in a life after this.— 
And this I ſhall-do, by making it plain, that not one 

on- Wo! theſe texts, nor any other in all the new teſta- 

his Went, proves, or has the leaſt tendency to prove, 

nus, that the doctrine or belief of the ſoul's immortality, 

hip Nad a future ſtate, was not known in and thro' eve 

ark- ” of the world, before the coming of Chriſt in the 

its, ein. 

Au. This will be ſufficiently done, by ſhewing, that 

id in Ne doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, or its fu- 


ue exiſtence in ſome kind of happineſs or milery 


the Wi" another life, is a matter about which theſe texts 
uno not a ſyllable, but leave it as untouched as the 
get Nectrine of the pre exiſtence of ſouls. 

eyes fit be aſked then, What is the great diſcovery, 


ey light and knowledge, declared in theſe texts, as 
newly 
Pages 4, 5, 6, &c. 


newly made known to the world by the goſpel? 
It is anſwered, that the one thing meant both by the 
letter and ſpirit of all theſe, and every other the 
like paſſages of ſcripture, ſpeaking of that myſtery, 
new ligbt, or knowledge made known by the goſpe|, 
and unknown before, is abſolutely nothing elſe, 
points at nothing elſe, and has nothing elſe implied 
in it, but the one whole proceſs of Chriſt in his perſo- 
nality, his birth, his life, his ſufferings, his death, his 
reſurrection and aſcenſion into Heaven. This, and 
this alone, namely, The whole proceſs of Chriſt, in 


all theſe important particulars, is the great ſalvation, WM ;'i 
tlie great myſtery, the hidden wiſdom of God, kept Ml . 
ſecret from the foundation of the world, and not 0 


manifeſted, nor poſſible to be manifeſted, but by 
Chriſt himſelf entering into, and going thro' all the WM ;., 
parts of this procefs.—Of this. proceſs alone it is Ml ;;1 
that the apoſtles ſpeak, when they declare the my ,,, 
tery. opened in the goſpel, to have been a myſtery be 
kept ſecret ſince the world began; and the reaſon Wl B. 
why it was ſo is plain, becauſe it mult be a ſecret, and lit 
continue ſuch, till what was contained in it came A 
into actual exiſtence, and thereby manifeſted i- ;,; 
ſelf, . . 

Of this proceſs alone, and its wonderful effects it 4 
is that the apoſtles ſpeak, when they glory of the on 
aboliſhment of death, and of life and immortaliy 
brought to light through the goſpel : Becauſe it is the 
goſpel alone, that manifeſts the actual exiſtence o 
this proceſs of Chriſt in all its parts. Nor do they 
ever ſpeak of any light, life, or knowledge, as lot 
merly the hidden wiſdom of God, and now made 
manifeſt to the world, but ſolely that light, that life, 
and knowledge, which ariſes from ſome one or athe!, 
or all the parts of our Saviour's proceſs, as the on 


only poſlible and actual Redeemer of the world. 


That this is, the plain full truth of the matter, Th con 
the only thing, diſcovered to the world by the lig v, 
of the goſpel, is the one whole proceſs of Chi ur 


mult be acknowledged by every conſiderate mai 


even from the nature of the thing, —For what 1 
k 0 
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the myſtery of the Goſpel be, but the myſtery of 
el? Chriſt, as a Saviour, made known to the world ? 
the And what can the myſtery of Chriſt, as a Saviour 
the made known be, but the manifeſtation of what he is 
ery, in bimſelf, in the power of his perſonality, in the 
pe, efficacy of his birth, in the bleſſed conſequences of 
ſe, his life, his ſufferings, his death, reſurrection, and 
lied WI aſcenſion into Heaven, as our ſecond Adam, or father 
lo- of a new, divine nature, derived into us by his won- 
„his derful proceſs in all its parts. 

and Now as all theſe particulars make up the whole ma- 
„ in nication of the myſtery opened in the goſpel, fo 
10n, Wl there is not in any of theſe, the moſt diſtant hint gi- 
kept ven, that the doctrine of a future ate, was not as 
not Wl ſoon, as univerſally, and conſtantly known as the 
t by WW fall of mat was. Nor do they any more imply, fuck 
| the -rorance, than they imply, the fall of man not known 
it i {| Chit came in the fleſh.— Now that which is 
my not taught in, and by the proceſs of Chriſt, cannot 
ſtery i be taught by the manifeſtation of the goſpel myſtery, 
ealon WE But in all our Saviour's proceſs, there is no poſſibi- 
and lity of making any part of it prove, that the immorta- 
came Mi) of the foul, or its deſtination to a future life, was 
d i not the common belief, of every age from Adam to 

Chriſt. 

Qs, it For this wonderful proceſs of Chriſt, which is the 
f the whole myſtery opened in the goſpel, is about quite 
tally 2rother hind of life ia the ſoul, than that which con- 
is tell gas in its bare immortality. For immortality, conſi- 
ce i dered in itſelf, may as well be a curle as a bleſſing. 
they But this is not the life and immortality that the gol- 
s fol. pel boaſts of. It leaves ſuch natural immortality, 
made which belongs as well to devils as well as men, as 
t life, wholly untouched, as it does the original of the 
2ther, alphabet. And for this reaſon, becauſe the one know- 
e ON % e which the former world wanted, and the Chriſ- 
d. lan world got, is by all the evangeliſts and apoſtles 
confined to that, which Chriſt, as God and man, 
was, did, ſuffered, purchaſed, and obtained, in and 
through the efficacy and merits of his proceſs, till as 
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8 ons Adam, he was placed at the right hand qt 
O 
It is the living knowledge, the real participation 


of all theſe parts of our Saviour's proceſs, as a God . 
incarnate, that contains all that life and immortality, 1 
all the glad tidings of ſalvation, and light out of dark. * 
neſs, made known to the world by Chriſt and his 

apoſtles, Nor do they ever call the attention gf — 
mankind to any other new light or knowledge, by 
that of ſeeing and knowing, how every part of 90 


Chriſt's proceſs had its particular and joint efficacy, 
to deſtroy the works of the devil, and the power gf 
hell in fallen man. Ge 
This was the good news of li% and immortalih git 
brought to light by a glorious goſpel, which ſhewed 
the whole counſel of God towards fallen men; hoy lof 
they were before the foundation of the world ſeen in : 
Chriſt, predeſtinated to be made conformable to hus mag, . 
who by all that he was, did and ſuffered, from hu o 
firſt coming down, to his aſcenſion into Heaven, was Fr 
the one, only poinbic means of their partaking again * 
of the divine nature. : 
Every ſtep of our Saviour's proceſs from firſt to 
laſt, was only ſo many neceſſary ſteps of our pro 
greſ out of the eternal death of fin and miſery, in F 
a participation of ar heavenly life in Chriſt Jelus, 
And in this proceſs is contained all that Chriſt „ea 
4 
theology, which makes up the whole doctrine a 
Chriſt and his apollles, * 
No power of reaſoning, no art of criticiſm, cal ... 
force one ſingle text of the new teſtament be . 
ſpeak, or ſo much as hint at any other life or imma of. 
tality but th:s, as #7 mace known to the verlag * 
the goſpel. She natural immortalit y of the tou 
is no part of its reclemꝑtion, but belongs te > it as n be 
longs to all ances, whether in Heaven or in be | 
and is an in mortality no more purchaſed by the! 
carnation of the ſon. of God, tnan the immorts 
which belongs to (uſer and his angels, — There: 
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this cannot be that immortality, which is the git 
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God through Telus Chri! tile Ard therelorc nothi 
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hat is ſaid of that immortality, which comes to fallen 
nan only by Jefus Chriſt, can be the leaſt proof, that 
the belief of the ſoul's perpetual exiſtence in a fu- 
on ture ſtate came firſt, or only by him, and was not al- 
of Wl {x15 held by every age, from the beginning of the 
, world. 
a Natural immortality has its full nature in the fallen 


by angels; but the one immortality that comes by Jeſus 

| of Chriſt. is the glory of the holy Frinity, dwelling and 
bu manifeſting itſelf in the immortal nature of the 
” Wl foul. | 

cy, For this is a certain truth, that all that is divine and 

TP God-like in any creature, dwells as a ſupernatural 

pe zift or operation of God in it; which may be loſt. 2: 


/ n was in angels, and Adam; and can be kept by ro 
other power but that of faith; nor regained, Wen 
0% Wl loft, but by the return of that ſame faith, and full 
te ignation to God, So that the natural immortality 
of angels or men, is only their capacity to receive the 


never-ending, but always increaſing manifeſtation of 


Wl Gdivine glory in, and thro” all their natural powers. 
Sen And this is the one immortality made known, and 
; purchaſed for us through the bleſſed Jeſus, being and 
of doing what he was and did, in our poor immortal 
FI nature, that had loſt its God. 

* But to confider now the texts of the new teſta- 
118 


arent, on which this author has endeavoured to 
| * eſtabliſh biſhop Warburton's opinion. The firſt and 
i chief of theſe is that of St. Paul; God hath ſaved 


u, according to his own purpole, and his grace, 


: WY which was given us in-Chriſt Jeſus, before the world 
began: But is now/fnade manifeſt by the appearin 
"Wl of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who hath liſhed | 
9 death, and brought life and immortality to light 
, WH through the goſpel.” 

* Now every word in this paſſage excludes all regard 
e. i the natural immortality of the ſonl, and neceffa- 


leads and confines us to that one life and immor- 
tality. to ale and in mortality of the neaveniy Na- 
we brought forth in our fouls, -F or the hfe and im- 

Q 2 mortality 
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mortality here granted to us, is expreſsly affirmed tg 
be effected by Chriſt's aboliſhment of death. There. 
fore as is the death here aboliſhed, ſuch muſt he 
the life that is brought forth in the ſtead of it. 

The death here aboliſhed 1s not the natural mor. 
tality of body or ſoul, but that death, whoſe def. 
truction is declared in theſe words of the apoſtle, 
Chriſt wa; manifeſted to deſtroy the works of the devil: and 
from that deſtruction comes foith the one true life 
and immortality, which is an eternal union of righ. 
teouſneſs in and with Chriſt, as a principle of a di. 
vine liſe eternally dwelling in us. 

To be carnally minded, ſaith the apoſtle, is death, thi; 
is the one death that Chriſt is here ſaid to aboliſh; 
but to be ſpiritually minded is life and peace; and 
this is the one life and immortality that Chriſt ſets 
up in the ſteadof death, by making us ſpiritually min- 
ded, or as St. Peter words it,“ partakers of the divine 
nature, by which we are made children of God, 
and if children, then heirs of God, and joint hein 
with Chriſt.” 

Farther, St. on ſaith, Thus is the record, that Gud 
hath given unto us eternal life ; ſurely this is the one in- 
mortality brought to light by the goſpel. But to ſhew 
us what, and wherein this immortal, or eternal liſe 
conſiſts, the apoſtle adds, . and this life is in his fon: 
He that hath the ſon, hath life, aud he that hath not 
the ſon, hath not life,” 

Therefore this immortality, or eternal life given 
unto us of God, not only has nothing in it concem- 
ing the natural immortality of fouls, but is neceſlauly 
to be underſtood of quite another matter. 

For they only can have this eternal life given to 
them of God, who have the ſon ; therefore it has no 
relation to the natural immortality of fouls, and they 
can only have the fon, of whom it can be truly faid, 
« that Chriſt is of God become wiſdom and riglt- 
teouſneſs, and ſanctiſication to them. | 

As another full proof of all that has been ſaid, it 
may be added, that the life and immortality brought 


10 light by the goſpel], is purely conditional and only 
offended 
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offered to mankind, as a gift of God, upon certain 
And therefore does not, cannot mean the 
immortality of the foul, or its perpetual natural du- 
ration in a future ſtate, 


terms. 


Thus, * God gave his only begotten ſon, that 
whoſoever believed on him, ſhould not periſh, but 
have everlaſting life. Ye will not come to me, 
that ye may have life.” Therefore the immortality 
of life revealed by the goſpel, is purely conditional, 
and adventitious to the ſoul, ſuch as may be receiv- 
ed, or not received, and conſequently cannot poſ- 
ily be, or mean a natural immortality, for ſuch im- 
mortality, it has no power of freely receiving, or not 
receiving upon terms. 

That bleſſing of a heavenly immortality, freely gi- 
yen by God, is nothing elſe but a celeſtial holineſs, 
purity and perfection brought forth in the foul, by 
ts having the eternal WORD and SPIRIT of God 
again reſtored to, and united with it; called immor- 
ality, not becauſe of its eternal duration, but be- 
cauſe eternally ſree from all that, which is death, or 
the deadly evil of fin in the ſoul; called alſo ſo, in 
oppoſition to that natural immortality of devils, and 
damned ſouls, which tho' never ceaſing, is only 
an eternal death. So that no argument, from what 
is laid of the life and immortality made known by the 
coſyel, can be drawn into a proof, that the belief of 
future tate, was not the general belief of the world 
before, Becauſe the immortality preached by the goſ- 
pel, is a thing quite different from the natural, perpe- 
ical duration of the ſoul, and means neither more, nor 
ls, than the glory and perfection of a divine life, to which 
Alam died the very day that he did eat of the for- 
didden tree, and which is quickened again, in and 
by the whole pracels of Chriſt in our nature, 

come now, tomy ſecond propoſition, namely, to 
ſhew, that the doctrine of a future ſtate, or the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, was not deſignedly ſecreted, or 
mduſtriouſly hidden from the eyes of the people of 
Cod by the types and figures of the Moſaic diſpen- 

23 ſation. 
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ſation. —My reaſons for it are as follow. Firſt, be- 
cauſe it is highly unworthy of God, to ſuppole, that 
it was, the end of thoſe types and figures, delignedly 
to fecrete, or Jude from the people of God, the know. 
ledge of any truth, much left che knowledge of a truth. 
abſolutely necęſſary, to the very poſſibility of any ſpi- 
ritual relation, or religious communication between 
God and man, as that of the immortality of the ſoul, 
mult be. For though the Moſaic ſtate, may be juſtly 
called a region of darkneſs, when compared to that 
{:zht which has ariſen from the proceſs of Chriſt; yet 
ſo far as it went, and with regard to the people un- 
der it, it was a degree of light, and a degree of life ; 
it was ſome progreſs in victory over death, it was fome 
opening of divine light, an help to ſuch kind of know- 
ledge, as could be had in ſuch a ſtate, as was only 
formed to ſupport, ar:d keep up a faith, and hope, 
and expettation of ſuch a redemption to come, as 
had been promiſed from the beginning of the world, 
but could have no open manifeſtation, till its own 
exiſtence manifeſted itſelf. It is therefore a groſs mil- 
taking the whole nature of the law, to conſider its 
types and figures as deſignediy hiding any thing from 
man.—The:r deſign was quite the contrary, namely, 
to convey new light and farther information, And 
though they may be ſaid to be a ſhadowy, and imper- 
fect repreſentation, yet its whole intent is, to give 
ſome knowledge of the ſubſtance; and by its ſigns 
to make the things to come more expected, than 
they would have been without ſuch types and fi- 
gures. 

Bp. Warzurton, ſpeaking of typical repreſentation, 
ſaith, it neceſ/arily implies the throwing a thang into ſhade, 
or ſecreting it from vulgar knowl:dze. 

Typical repreſentation, in the law, 1s not, cannot 
be the throwing a thing into ſuade, or ſecreting it from 
vulgar knowledge. For this ſuppoſes the thing typified 
to have been already in exiſtence, or it could not be 
thrown into ſhade, But this hath no place in the 
Moſaic types and figures; they are not the putting 
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a any thing already exiſtent, under a cover, but are a de- 
at zree of light caſt upon ſuch a matter, as had never 
ly fhewn itlelf, and which could therefore only be ty- 
v- pically pointed at, till it came into actual exiſtence. 
h, Again, that typical repreſentation does not necef- 
oy ſanly imply, the throwing a thung into ſhade, and ſecreting it 
en from vulgar knowledge, is plain from hence, —Baptilrn, 
l, and bread and wine in the ſacrament, are merely 
ly corporeal types and figures of ſpiritual things; but 
at if it was neceſſaruy efſential to typical repreſentation, to 
of throw tlangs into ſhade, and ſecrete them from vulgar knows- 
n- ledge, it would follow, that theſe two ſacraments. 
2: could have no other end, but to caſt the ſpiritual 
me things of the goſpel into ſhade, and ſecrete them from 
V- ralgar knowledge. Type, figure, and human lau- 
ly gnage, with regard to ſpiritual things, have the ſame 
e, kind of imperfection, though not in the ſame degree; 
as but yet teaching and informing, is the deſign of hoth. 


Id, of them. 
un Of the Moſaic types therefore it may juſtly be af- 
iſe firmed, that they were ſo far from defignedly hiding, 


its or covering any truths from man, that their whole 
_ intent was, to uncover, and make ii hidden ſuch things 
ly, j at that time, could not be ſeen, or known as they 
nd were in themſelves, Nothing could poſſibly mani- 
er- felt the nature, power, and efficacy of Chriſt's pro- 
ve ceſs (the one thing typified) but its own real nature, 
zus come into atlual exiſtence in all its parts. Therefore 
an through every age of the world, from the firſt pro- 


fi- miſe made to Adam, of a feed of the women to bruiſe the 
dead of {/:2 ſerpent, to that time, all the religious good- 

on, nels of mankind conſiſted in their walking before God 
de, in an implicit faith of a full redemption, made known 
to them under repreſentation of a ſeed of the woman, 
overcoming the miichief that the ſerpent had done. 
o hem. And through this faith alone it was, that all 
tie holy men of old had their righteouſneſs, and 
peace, and union with God. And God was not aſham- 
's lo be called their God, inaſmuch as having received the 
promifes, and ſeen them afar- off,, and embraced them, they 
confeſſed 


11 
confeſſed they were ſerangers and pi. grims on earth, defered a 
keavenly country, and through faith looked for a city wha 
builder and maker is God, : 
Hence are the following great truths undeniably 
evident, (1) That faith in Curiſt, has always been, and 
always malt be, the oz/y ground of ſalvation poſſible 
to man, in any age of the world, (2) That this faith 
itſelf, and all its power and efficacy, has always, as 
fully proceeded from Chriſt alone, as the faith of 
thoſe who believed in him, when come in the fleſh, 
For as then Chriſt truly ſaid of himſelf, without n je 
can do nothing, ſo it was <quaily true of the fil! 
promiſed ſeed of the woman, that without it, nothing 
good could have been done by fallen man. 
Thereſore, (3) the covenant of God with all man- 
kind through Chriſt, is a living, operative covenant 
of life and immortality, not firſt began, or firſt made 
known, when Chriſt was on eacth, and died for yz, 
but a cuvenant as antient as our firlt parents, as uni- 
verſal as their offspring. And what the apoſtle faith, 
that God was in Chrift Jeſus reconciling the world uno 
himfelf, tells us a truth and goodneſs of God, that ex. 
tends it ſelf to every nation, people, and language, 
that ever bath been, or ever ſhall be upon the face 
of the carth, | 
And as an implicit faith in a promiſed redemption 
was all the religion of the old world; all that could 
be done by the infinite wiſdom of God, was eccord- 
ing to the fitneſs of times, ſeaſons and occaſions on. 
ly known to himſelf) to give forth ſuch typical and 
prophetic intitaations of this redemption, as ſhould 
more and more confirm their faith, and prepare them 
to ſee, that the whole proceſs of Chriſt, when &- 
nithed, was that very redemption firſt promiſed to 
all the world, in the promiſe made to the common 
father of mankind, through ſucceeding ages kept 
conſtantly in view, by a train of types and prophe- 
es, | 
And as the hiſtory and ritual of 14415 could not 
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poſſibly deſign to take away knowledge of any d. 
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vine truths from the people of God, ſo leaſt of alt 
could they deſignedly hide, from them a belief of the 
natural immortality of the ſoul : A truth abſolutely 
neceſſary and eſſential to any ſpiritual relation, or 
religious communion between God and man. 

And indeed, Moyes is as free from any ſuch defegn, 
z the apoſtles themſelves, | 

For to ſay, that the types of the law have deſigu- 
edly hid, from the people of God, all ſenſe of the 
immortality of the ſoul, is as falſe, as bold, and ex- 
ravagant, as to fay the ſame thing of the goſpel. 

For in the new teſtament, not a word is to be 
found, that cxpreſsly affirms the ſoul to be naturally 
immortal; in this reſpe& the law and the goſpel are 
equally ſilent; and yet neither of them ſecrete, or 
hide it from the people of God, but both fully prove, 
and with the ſame kind of proof, the abſolute ne- 
celſity of believing it, 

For as in the golpel it is never expreſsly —_ 
ind yet is fully proved, becauſe unavoidably ſuppoſ- 
ed, and neceſſarily implied in and by the open, and 
plain doctrines of the goſpel : ſo it is with the books 
of Mofes ; they never expreſsly affirm the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and yet give one, and the ſame 
fall proof of it, as the goſpel doth. Becauſe the 
expreſs doctrines of every diſpenſation of God, from 
Am to Chriſt, openly teach doctrines, which not 
y inference, but in the plain nature of the thing, un- 
woidably require, and neceſſarily imply, the immor- 
ality of the foul, and the common belief of it in 
al ages of the church before the coming of Chriſt. 

The obtaining an union with Chriſt, is the one 
life and immortality brought to light by the goſpel ; 
bu! this immortality unavoidably requires, and ne- 
ceſarily implies the perpetual duration of the ſoul's 
tural life. For nothing but an ever-enduring crea- 
lure, is capable of enjoying an everlaſting giſt. 

Therefore the goſpel, though never once expreſsly 


alerting, yet continually demonſtrates the natural 


immortality of the ſoul. 
And this is the whole truth, with regard to the 
Moſaic hiſtory and types; they hide it, in the ſame 
manner 
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1 
manner as the goſpel hides it, that is, not at all; and 
they fully prove it in the ſame manner, as the goſpel 
proves it, by doctrines which neceſſarily require, and 
abſolutely imply it, in the firſt conception of them. 

For the hiſtory of the creation and the fall of man, 
contains an expreſs covenant of a redemption, pro- 
miſed to Adam and his fallen poſterity, in which a 
ſeed of the woman ſhould do away the evil, which 
the ſerpent, had brought into the human nature, 
that is, ſhould reſtore the firſt, loſt, heavenly life to 
mankind, | 

But this covenant, and the immediate benefit of 
it, could neither be wanted nor received, but by im- 
mortal creatures, that believed themſclves to have an 
immortality, which had loſt that glory and perfce- 
tion which belonged to it at the firſt, Nor could ſuch 
immortal creatures have any power of entering into 
this covenant any other way, than by an implicit 
faith in God. For it was a covenant of redemption, 
or return of their firſt glory, without the leaſt intima- 
tion of the time, or age, when, or the means, or 
manner, how, it was to be brought to paſs. There- 
fore ſuch a covenant, and ſuch a faith, in the very 
firſt conception of them, without the leaſt reaſon- 
ing or deduction, abſolutely imply, and neceſſarily 
require a full belief of a future ſtate. 

And how could God better keep up a full ſenſe 
of it, or more fix it in the hearts of men, than by 
placing, and fixing all their faith, and comfort, ma 
redemption certainly to come upon all the world, 
which yet might not come, till half the world ws 
dead ? | 

Or how could mankind poſſibly «give into this 
faith, had they had the leaſt doubt of the certain'y 
of a life to come? For their faith in ſuch an ex- 
peed redemption, could not be either more or lels 
than their faith ina future ſtate. 

Therefore God's requiring this faith of them, was 
in the higheſt degree his requiring them to believe 
the ever-<nduring life of their ſouls, Conſequently, 


in the firſt revelation of God to man, liſe and _— 
tali), 
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ality, as it means an ever-enduring ſtate of the ſoul, 
was as fully, and in the ſame degree brought to light, 
in the revelation of the goſpel. 

In the goſpel it is proved, becauſe an immortality 
of a heavenly life 1s made known, purchaſed and 
given by Chriſt, which neceſlarily implies an im— 
mortal nature in man, or he could not partake of 
Il, 

In the firſt revelation, it is equally proved, be- 
caule a redemption to come, that was to be obtained by 
an implicit faith, without any knowledge of the time 
when it was to appear, whether before or after many 
generations of men were dead and gone, necellarily 
;mplies a full belief of a ſtate belonging to man, that 
is beyond time, and the death of. the body. 

This proof of the natural immortality of the foul, 
thus iuſeparable from the firſt revelation of God, is 
o ſtrong, that nothing need, or hardly can he added 
to it. For how could God more fully afſert the im- 
mortality of our nature, than by requiring our faith 
in ſuch a redemption? Or how could man more 


ſtrongly declare his full belief of, ſuch immortality, 


than by his faith in a redemption that had nothing 
todos with time, or the life, or death of the body in 
this preſent world ? | 

Again, The murder, or martyrdom of Abe, and the 
tranſlation of Enoch into heaven, both recorded for 
the inſtruction of the people in this very point, are 
wo examples, and firſt fruits of the redemption pro- 
miled to Adam, and all mankind ; two invincible 
proofs, that this firſt covenant was a covenant of life 
ad immortalgy, confirmed to mankind bv facts 
lirong and convincing, like thoſe of Chriſt's reſur- 
tection and aſcenſion. 

For immediately after a covenant of redemption 
was made, the firſt good man after it, in the very be- 
boring of the world, and the beginning of his own 
e, alter his firſt act of divine worſhip, and as ſoon 
„ God had declared his good pleaſure in it, was 
Wirered like a beaſt, 

Now 
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Now can there be a fuller demonſtration, that the 
covenant of redemption was for a life and immonz. 
lity in future ſtate ? Otherwiſe the firſt good man in 
the world loſt all the benefit of God's covenant, 
merely becauſe he was good; merely through the de 
votion that he ſhewed towards God, and the favour 
which God ſhewed towards him. 

Therefore either Abel's blood cries aloud the ab. 
ſolute certainty of a future ſtate, or Abe! mult be {ad 
to have been undone, ruined, and deprived of all 
good, purely becauſe of a friendſhip diſcovered be. 
tween God and him. 

This fact therefore, recorded by the ſpirit of God 
aſſures all the Moſaic generations, that another lik; 
belonged to Az. and to them, beſides that which p 
loſt by his death. Does it nut as directly, declare this U 
as when Chriſt laid, his kingdom was not of this world the 
Does it not ſay the ſame thing, as when Chriſt ſaid Meg 
to his diſciples, fear not them that can only kull the body ? Nlſe 
The ſame thing, as the voice from heaven, which 
cried, Bleſſed are the dead that die in the Lord ? I 

Again, Another proof of the ſame force, is he Co 
tran{lation of Enoch, God ſaith by Moſes, Enoch wa- hi 
ed with God, and was not, for God took him. No) The 
could any the moit expreſſive form of words, have 
told the aritient world with more certainty than this 
fact does, that God's covenant with man, was for a 
kingdom of heaven ? to al 

Our bleſſed Lord, when departing out of tet o 
world, ſaith to his diſciples, I go to prepare a place fu 

you, that where I am, there ye may be alſo. And dose f 
not Enochi's trauſlation ſay as much, as if he had been ua 
ſent again by God to ſay, God has takin me from tnuiat | 
world into heaven, to make it manifeſt to you, that where Ar 
am gone, there are ye to come alſo, narc 

Behold here the adorable goodneſs of God to theiclie, 
firſt and ſucceeding ages of the world! Theſe tw 
great articles of faith, which are now the comfort a 
the Chriſtian world, namely, victory over death ru, 
and aſcenſion into heaven, had even then the u 
moſt and moſt convincing proof given to them Me pr 


God, 
The 
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The old world, from the firſt man, were all in a 
covenant of redemption. —Life and immortality was 
ant, WW both by doctrine and example, made known to 
de. WY them, and nothing remained as a myſtery or wiſdom 
our hidden in God, to be revealed in the laſt times, but 

that one thing which could not be manifeſted, till by 

ab- is own actual exiſtence it manifeſted itſelf, namely, 
(aid Wl the wonderful, proceſs of Chriſt in our fallen nature. 
y which proceſs alone it was, that all the faith as 
1 be- Vell before as after Chriſt, had all its efficacy. 

Hence it is, that the faith and religion of the 
God MW firlt world was in ſubſtance, the very Chriſtian faith 
r lifs and Chriſtian religion, one and the ſame way, and 
power of ſalvation ; which oneneſs conliſts in this, 
this WI that Creſt, the ſame yeſterday, to day and for ever, was 
on? mne ſame mediator between God and man from the 
- ſaid I beginning of the world, one and the ſame power of 
ody? MW fe and f{alvation to murdered Abel, as to martyr'd 
hich WL: þ/e1, 

This faith from this original, was their peace with 
s the Cod through Jeſus Chriſt, the very ſame faith of 
wall-rhich Chriſt faith, He that beleveth in me ſhall never die. 
Now WW The fame faith of which he again ſaith, I any man 
have /t, let him come unto me and drink ; he that believeth in 
ue, out of His belly ſhall flow rivers of living water. 

That this was the catholic, ſaving faith, common 
wall the patriarchal ages, we are aſſured by the ſpi- 
nt of God in the epiltles to the Corinthians and He- 
mus, telling in expreſs words, “ They did all cat 
the ſame ſpiritual meat, did all drink the fame ſpi- 


| beenWitual drink, for they drank of that ſpiritual rock 
m (oat followed them, and that rock was Chriſt,” 
phere Are we not told, that very ſame thing of the pa- 


narchal generations, which Chriſt ſaid to thoſe that 
elieved in him, that by eating his fleſh, and drink- 
g his blood, they have eternal life ? 

In the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle to the He- 
Ns, the ſame ſpirit, ſpeaking of the patriarchal ages, 
th, All theſe died in faith, not having received 
de promiſes, but having ſeen them afar off, and were 
twaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
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feſſed they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth. — 
who defired a better country, that is, an heevenly, 
Bp. Warburton is ſo out of humour with this whole 
chapter, thus full of patriarchal light and glory, that 
he gives it the heatheniſh name of the Palladium of 
the cauſe, which he had undertaken to demoliſh. 
And he accordingly attacks it with a number of cri. 
tical inventions, that may as truly be called hea- 


theniſh ; for they are in direct oppolition to all Chri- 


tian theology. 

He will have it, that the faith ſet forth in this 
whole chapter, is concerning a faith in the abſtract, 
and not a ſpecific faith in the Meſſiah. An inven- 
tion, as little grounded in the goſpel, as goodneſs in 
the abſtratt, in oppoſition to ſpecihc goodnels, 
Goodneſs in the abſtract, if it hath any meaning, is 
all goodneſs, and therefore muſt have every ſpecies 
of goodneſs in it; ſo faith in the abſtract, if it hath 
any meaning, 1s all faith, and therefore muſt haye 
every ſpecies of faith in it, 

His firſt reaſon, why, this whole chapter is concem- 
ing a faith in the abſtract, and not a faith in the Me{- 
ſiah, is taken from that definition of faith.“ The 
ſubſtance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not ſeen.” | 

And yet this very definition, if it had been in- 
tended, to give the moſt diſtinct idea of the nature 
of faith in the Meſhah, could not have been better 
expreſſed, for there is every thing in it, that can 
fully ſer forth that very faith. For if faith in a Mel- 
ſiah to come, mult be a faith in things hoped for, and 
a reliance. upen the certainty of things not ſeen, it 
this, and nothing but this, can be a true faith in 2 
Meſſiah to come, how could it be more directh 
pointed at, than by making it to be the ſubftance 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not ſeen ? 

For in this definition, not only the true object, but 
the true efficacy of faith in the Meſſiah is ſet forth, 
in that it is made to be ſuch a real foretaſte, and 
participation of things hoped for, and not {een, 

- as 
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33 is juſtly called, the very ſubſtance and evidence 
of them. 

Again, the doctor appeals to the following words, 
as proof, that the faith deſcribed in this chapter, is 
not a faith in the Meſſiah, © He that cometh to God, 
muſt believe that he 1s, and that he is a rewarder of 
all thoſe that diligently ſeek him,” Which words 
contain neither more nor lefs, than if it had been 
ſaid. He that cometh to God. mult believe that he 
is a fulfiller of his promiſes to all thoſe that truly be- 
heve in him, and them: For God cannot be conſi- 
dered as a rewarder of mankind, in any other ſenſe, 
than as he is a fulfiller of his promiſes made to man- 
kind in the covenant of a Meſſiah. For God could 
not give, nor man receive any rewards or bleſſings; 
but in and through the one Mediator, Therefore to 
believe in God, as a rewarder, and bleffer, is the 
very truth, and reality of a right faith in the Meſ- 
hah, 

The doctor has another proof, which he ſays, puts 
the matter out of all doubt. In this chapter it is ſaid, 
by faith Raſiab the harlot eſcaped, by faith the Ifrael- 
tes paſſed through the Red Sea, by faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down, © But was any of this, a faith in 
Jeſus the Mefliah ?” | | 

Now not to rob this argumentation of any of its 
ſtrength, it muſt be allowed to proceed thus. 

Joſtua's faith coald not be in the Meſſiah, or 
the promiſes of God made to his forefathers. But 
8 ſo? Becauſe by his faith the walls of Jericho fell 

on. | | | 

Juit as theologically argued, as if it had been ſaid, 
Abil's faith could not be a faith in the ſeed of the 
woman, promiſed to his parents; becauſe by his 
faith * he offered unto God a more acceptable ſa- 
crice than Cain,” 

Enoch's faith could not be in a Meſſiah to come, 
becauſe by his faith he was taken up to God. 

Abraham's faith could not be in the Meſſiah, be- 
cauſe by his faith, “ He ſojourned in a ſtrange 
country, choſe to dwell in tents, and looked for a 
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city that hath foundations, whoſe builder and ma. 
ker is God,” His faith could not be in a Mcfliah 
to come, becauſe by his faith he offered up Iſaac, 
has only begotten ſon, 

Having ſet the doRor's argument in its beſt light, 
no more need be ſaid about the worth of it, 

At laſt comes his invineible argument, which if it 
was as ſtrong, as he gives out, all that went before 
might have been ſpared. | 

+ To evince it impoſſible, ſays the doctor, that 
faith in the Meſſiab, ſhould be meant by the faith 
in this chapter, the apoſtle expreſsly ſaith, that all 
thoſe, to whom he aſſigus this ith, had not receiy. 
ed the promiſes; therefore they could not have ſaith 
in that, which was never propoſed to their faith, 
For how ſhould they believe on him, of whom they 
had not heard ?” 

Now if this argument has any good logic in it, it 
muſt follow, that no one, whether patriarch or pro- 
phet, before, or after the law,ever had, or could have 
faith in the Meſhah, for all who died before the 
birth of Chriſt, muſt have died without receiving 

the promiſes, which were then firſt received, when 
| — old Simeon could fing, © Lord, now letteſt 
thou thy ſervant depart in peace, ſor mine eyes have 
ſeen thy ſalvation.“ 

But St. Pau, ſpeaking to the Jeus, ſaith, “ Be- 
hold, we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the 
3 which was made unto the fathers, Cod 

ath fulfilled the ſame to us their children.“ 

Here, by the ſpirit of God himſelf, is made known 
to us, the true difference between receiving, and 
not receiving the promiſes. The fathers, who could 
only ſee them afar off, are thoſe who died without 
receiving the promiſes, that 1s, without receiving 
the things promiſed. And their children who lived 
to ſee the promiſes ſulfilled, are they that received 
the promiſes, that is, the things promiſed, 

Farther, the ſpirit of God ſaith, * all theſe died 
in the faith, not having received the promiſes.” 

But how could they die in this faith ? It was for 


this only reaſon, becauſe they had not received the 
promiles, 
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romiſes, that is, the things promiſed, For if they 
had. they could not have died in faith, but in the 
enjoyment of things promiſed. | 

The doctor therefore has unluckily pitched upon 
that, as an argument againſt the pollibility of their 
faith in the Meiliah, which is the very reaſon, why 
they did die in the faith of him, For the holy ſpi- 
tit ſaith, they all died in the faith; and then the rea- 
ſon is added, why they did, name y, becaule not 
having received the promiles ; therefore their not 
having received the promiles, is the reaſon why 
they died in the faith of them. And their faith þad 
this foundation, becauſe they had ſeen the things 

romiſed, as afar off, that is, long alter their own 
deaths, and therefore to be fulfilled, or made good 
ina future life, Conſequently, their faith was in a. 
redemption to come in a life after this; which ſure- 
ly may be affirmed to be a true faith in the promiſed 
Meſhah, or in all that, which had been promiſed, 
hom the firſt joyful notice, which God gave of him, 
n a of the woman to bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. 
Which in goſpel language is call:d, deſtroying the 
warks of the devil, and bringing all that to life again, 
which died in Adam's tranſgreſſion. 

It is added of theſe holy men dying in the faith of 
promiſes ſcen afar off, that they were perſwaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confeſſed they were ftrangers and 
filyrims on the earth ; now they that ſay ſuch things, flain- 
ly declare, that they feek a better country, that is, an hea- 
VeILY, 

What an extravagance is it therefore in the learn- 
ed doctor, to ſay, How could they believe in him of whom 
icy bade not heard ; as in the leatt degree applicable to 
theſe ſaints of the old world? For their faith was in 
promiſes made to them, but not fulGlled before their 
death, which they beholding as afar off. died in the 
fulleſt faith and expeRation of a bleſſed life and 
heavenly country. in virtue of them. 'Therzfore 
they believed in that, of which they had heard, they 
new What it was that they believed, namely, a re- 
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demption from all the evil of their pilgrimage on 
carth, to a life in heaven, l 

Our bleſſed Lord ſaid to the eus, Your father Abra. t 
ham rqoiced to fee my day, and he faw it, and was gl. t 
Surely then Abraham had ſaith in the Meſſiah, and f 
yet he is numbered by the apoſtle amongſt thoſe, c 
who died not having received the promiles, 

But now, though Avre/lam's rejoicing at the fight c 
of that day, was a ſufficient proof, that his faith ws MW v 
in the Meſhah, yet the implicit faith of the more an. 2 
tient, patriarchal world in that, which they had nat b. 


ſeen, as Abraham had, was as right a faith in the Niel. th 
tiah, as Abraham's was, This point is determined, WW 4 
in the following words of Chriſt. Thomas, becau: Wh ne 
thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt believed : bleed are they, which be 
have not ſcen, and yet have believed. en 

This, and this alone, is the only real difference be. gc 


tween the religion of the ſaithful before, and after an 
Chriſt, Before Chiriſt, the living faith, was in a Me m 
ſiah to come in ſome wonderful, but unknown way, 
By this faith, they ſtood under the bleſſed power of WM on 
the feed of the woman, aid from generation to genen. {cl 
tion were kept in the one true covenant of life, and g 
union with Gad. fai 
After Chrift, the ſame living faith, rejoiced in2Mf iro 
Meiliah made known by a mireculous birth, in the Wi 7. 
fallen human nature, redeeming it out of every ev | 
of life, of death, of ſin and hell, till it was placed, i ga: 
as God and man in one perſon, at the right hand oi = 
God in heaven, bre 
Now when in proceſs of time, the covenant of wi 
life between God and man, had lot much of its ed 
ſect, and the people of God had greatly fallen away dor 
from the faith and piety of the firſt patriarchs, (pe 2c 
haps not more remarkably than the Chriſtian word thi: 
is fallen from the truth and faith of the apoſtehe mu 
ages) it pleaſed God by Mofes, to introduce the ce cca 
cendents of the patriarchs into a new covenant of / 
and protection over them. 
Which covenant was not a new progreſſive flat? 0 


that firſt one true religion, that alone unites Gy at 
alle 
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fallen man, nor given for its own ſake, or becauſe of 
any intrinſic goodneſs in its waſhings and purifica- 
tions, but granted to the hardneſs of their hearts, as a 
temporal means of keeping a fallen people from falling 
farther under the blindneſs and vanity of their 
carthly minds, 

The firſt covenarit was ſo perfe& that nothing. 
could be added to it, but the manifeſtation 'of that 
which was promiſed in it. It was a promiſe of life 
and redemption to mankind, to be fulfilled in and 
by the ſeed of the woman, Now the promile, and. 
the fulfilling of it. are not (as in human matters) two 
diſtant, ſeparate things, that begin at different times, 
nor can the one ever be without the other. They 
both began together, and muſt exiſt together. The 
end, that is, the fulfilling, grows out of the beginning 
goes along with it, and has all its efficacy from it; 
and the beginning, that is, the promiſe, is only ſo. 
much of the end. 

That which Chriſt did, ſuffered, and obtained in 
our fleſh, calling all to turn to God, to deny them- 
felves, to enter into the ſtricteſt union with him, 
giving all divine graces, and yet only according to their 
faith in him; that very fame. the ſeed of the woman 
trom the beginning was alway doing yet ſolely ac- 
wrd.13 to their faith in it. | 

The loſs of this faith in the firſt ages of mank ind, 
gave birth to that which is called the heathen, or ra- 
al world; for they both began together, and 
brought forth a race of people, full of blindneſs, 
wickednels, and idolatry. For ſo far as they depart- 
ed from faith, fo far they fell from God, under the 
dominion and government of their reaſon, paſſions, 
and appetites, And thence began the kingdom of 
tis world, and the wiſdom of this world, which ever 
maſt have full power over every man, as ſoon as he 
ceaſes to live by faith. | 

Reaſoning inſtead of faith, brought about the fir 
dreadful change in human nature, no leſs than a real 
death to God, And nothing but faith inſtead of 
teaſoning, can give any one fallen man power 10 
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become again a ſon of God. Now to the end of the 
world, this will be the unalterable difference between 
faith in God, and reaſoning about the things of God; 
they can never change their place, or effects; that 
which they did to the firſt man, that they will do ig 
- the laſt. 

It matters not, how much the revelations and pre- 
cepts of God are increaſed, ſince the firſt ſingle com. 
mand given to 41am; for no more is offered to our 
rea ſoning faculty by the whole bible, than by that 
{ingle precept. And the benefit of the whole bible 
is loſt to us, as ſoon as we reaſon about the nature 
and neceſlity of its commands, jult as the benefit of 
that firſt precept was loſt in the ſame way. 

Hath God indeed faid, ye fill nt eat of every tree in the 
garden? This was the firſt eſſay, or beginning of rea- 
ſoning with God. What it was, and did then, that 
it will always be, and do. Its nature, and fruits will 
never be any other, to the end of the world. And 
though in theſe laſt ages, it hath paſted through all 
ſchools of quibbling, and is arrived at its utmoſt 
height of art, and preciſion of argument, yet as to di- 
vine matters, it ſtands juſt where it ſtood, when it 
firſt learnt that logic from the ſerpent, which im- 
proved the underſtanding of fue. And at this day, 
it can ſce no deeper into the things of God; give no 
better judgment about them, tian that concluſion it at 
fr(t made, that death could not be in the tree, which 
was /o good for food, fo pleaſant to behold, and to be demi 
for knowledge, 

In ſhort, theſe two, faith and reaſoning, have, 
and always will divide all mankind, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world, into two ſorts of 
men. 

The faithful, through every age, are of the ſeed 
of the woman, the children of God, and heirs of te- 
demption. 

The reaſoners, are of the ſeed. of the ſerpent, they 
are the Heathens through every age, and heirs of that 
confuſion, which happened to the firſt builders of the 


tower of Babel. 
To 
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To live by faith, is to be in covenant with God'; 
to live by reaſoning, is to be in compact with our- 
ſelves, with our own vanity, and blindneſs, 

To live by faith, is to live with God in the ſpirit 
and power of prayer, in felf-denial, in contempt of 
the world, in divine love, inforetaftes of the world to 
come, in humility, in patience, long-ſuffering, obe- 
dience, reſignation, abſolute dependence upon God, 
with all that is temporal and earthly under their 
feet. 
To live by reaſoning, is to be a prey of the old ſer- 
pent, eating duſt with him, groveling in the mire of 
all earthly paſſions, devoured with pride, imbittered 
with envy, tools and dupes to ourfelves, toſſed up 
with falſe hopes, caſt down with vain fears, ſlaves to 
all the good and evil things of this world, to day e- 
lated with learned praiſe, to-morrow dejected at the 
loſs of it ; yet jogging on year after year, defining 
words aud ideas, diſſecting doctrines and opinions, 
ſetting all arguments and all objections upon their 
belt legs, ſifting and refining all notions, conjectures, 
and criticiſms, till death puts the fame full end to all 
the wonders of the ideal fabric, that the cleanſing 
broom does to the wonders of the ſpider's web, ſo 
artfully ſpun at the expence of its own vitals, 

This is the unalterable difference between a life 
of faith, and a life of reaſoning in the things of God ; 
the former is from God, works with God, and there- 
fore all things are poſſible to it; the latter is from 
tne ſerpent, and therefore vain opinions, falſe judg- 
ments, errors and deluſions are inſeparable from 
It, 

Every ſcholar, every diſputer of this world, nay, 
erery man, has been where Eve was, and has done 
what ſhe did, when ſhe ſought for ui that did 
wt come from God. All libraries are a full proof of 
the remaining power of the firſt ſinful thirſt aſter it: 
they are full of a knowledge that comes not from 
Cod, but from the firſt ſoundation of ſubtlety that 
opened her eyes. For as there cannot be any goodneſs 
in man, but ſo far as the divine goodneſs works in him, 
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fo there cannot be any divine truth, or knowledge i 
man, but ſo far as God's truth and knowledge wal 
in him ? * 

Indeed nothing but the one ſpirit of Chriſt, living 
and working in man, from tne beginning to the end 
of the world, can poſſibly be the ſource, of any 
goodneſs, holineſs, or redemption of man, 

The ſcriptures abound with proof of this. What 
can be more deciſive than the following words? [f 
any man hath not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his, —lf 
Chniſt be not in you, je are reprobutes. And muſt not this 
be equally true of every man in the world ? As true 
of all men in the patriarchal as in the goſpel ages? 
F any man, ſays the apoſtle, therefore no regard had 
to time or-place, but where there 1s any man, there 
this truth is affirmed of him by the apoſtle, that un- 
leſs he hath the ſpirit of Chriſt he is none of his, but 
is a reprobate. But if none can be Chriſt's, but be- 
cauſe they have his ſpirit living in them, and none 
can he God's, but becauſe they are Chriſt's, it fol. 
lows that if Chriſt was not the ſpirit and power of 
that firſt, univerſal covenar.t made by God with fal- 
len Adam, if he was not that which was meant by the 
feed of the woman, if his ſpirit was not from that time 
the real bruiſer of the ſerpent's head, both Adam, and 
all his poſterity, for mnch more than three thouſand 
years lived and died mere reprobates, and that, by an 
unavoidable neceſſity, becauſe they had not the ſpi 
rit of Chriſt living in them, 

And now, my lord, [ think I have ſufficiently 
proved not only my two propoſitions, but allo tal 
the firſt covenant with Adam, by the feedof the we 
man, was the one Chriſtian means of ſalvation, © 
wonderfully manifeſted by the whole procels 0 
Chriſt revealed in the goſpel. Therefore it is a trull 
of the utmoſt certainty, that from the beginning d 
the world to the end of it, there never was, nor ev 
will be any more, or any other, but one» and t 
lame true religion of the goſpel, which began with 
Adam and Eoe through Jeſus Chriſt, the one media 


tor and reconciler of God to man, who was as cf! 
tain 
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i Wil the life, ſtrength, and ſalvation. of the faith» 
tks al in the old world, as he was in aſter times, when 
the ſon of the Virgin Mary, the way, the truth, and the 
„eo all that have faith in him, 


end And indecd a plurality of religions, or means of 
"OW (vation, is as groſs an imagination as a plurality of 

Gods, and can ſubſiſt upon no other foundation. 
1 A better religion neceſſarily ſuppoſes a better 
* 


Cod, and a change in religion a change in that God, 


— 1 


an makes it.— A partial God, with-holding the 
this ;e true power of ſalvation, till the laſt ages of the 
on world, is as atheiſtical as Ehicurus's God, 
* ln ſundry times, and in divers manners, it may 
* pleaſe the wiſdom of God, to vary that which is on- 
here ly an outward help to the truth of religion; but the 
* ;nward ſpirit and truth of ſalvation, is as unvariable 
* » God himſelf. 
. The law therefore of Mofes, as conſiſting of carnal 


ordinances, not only makes nothing perſect, but brings 
nothing new into the one covenant of redemption, 
but was only a temporary, proviſional help, added be- 
cauſe of tranſzrefttons, till the promiſed feed ſhould come 3 


fol- 
er of 


1 fal- 


, till thee whole procels of Chriſt, ſhould in its 
band higheſt degree of evidence manifeſt itſelf in 
us parts, . 

on Ihslaw then no more belonged to the true religion 
* of the old teſtament, than of the new, neither did it 


ever ſtand between theſe two diſpenſations, as in their 
dead. No: It was merely on the outfide of both, 
bad only a temporary, relation to the true religion, 
ther before or after Chriſt, but was no more a part, 
pr inſtead of them for a time, than the band that ſtands 
by the road, direCting the traveller, is itſelf a part of 
he road, or inſtead of it. = * 
Now though the reaſon of man, ought not to pre- 
end to fathom all the depths of divine wiſdom, in 
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0 that 
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nd whole of this additional covenant, yet two ends of 
n with are apparent, ; 
media Fit, to bring this corrupted people of Tjrael into a 


ew ſtate of ſuch obſervances, as might preſerve 
dem from the groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries, rs 
whic 


as Cf 
tallil 
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which they were too much inclined. And this, by 
a ritual of ſuch condeſceuſions to their carnal ming, 
as might nevertheleſs be a ſchool of reſtraints and 
diſcipline, full of ſuch purifications, types, and k- 
gures, as gave much ſpiritual light and inſtruftion, 
both backwards and forwards, Backwards, as truly 
ſignificative of their fallen ſtate, daily memorials of 
their loſt purity and perfection: Forwards, as ye 
riouſly pointing at that promiſed victory over the ſer: 
pent, which had been the conſtant faith and hope of 
their forefathers, 

Secondly, That by a theocracy added to this ritual, 
which ſhewed itſelf in a covenant of continual cr 
and protection, openly bleſſing their obedience, and 
puniſhing their rebellion, and working all kinds of MW ir 
miracles in the overthrow of their enemies, not only 
they themſelves, but all the reſt of the world, might MW ri 


be forced to ſee and know, that there was no God, MF i, 
that had all power in heaven and on carth, but the M an 
one God of 1frael, as 


As to the 1fraclites themſelves, this temporal cove- ¶ fro 
nant, was a great inſtance of God's goodnels toward to 
them, For they were thus called out of idolatry, ſe- ¶ do 

arated from the reſt of the world, built into an h- nel 
5 church of God, put under a moſt amazing theo- tior 
cracy, indulged for a time with a ritual of carnal wut 
inſtitutions, becauſe of the hardneſs of their heaityM to a 
which ritual was full of every inſtruction by doc nal 
trines, types, figures and miracles, all ſhewirg inte Pair 
ſtrongeſt manner, that they weie to be heirs of the the 
heavenly promiſes made to their forefathers. 

And as to the reſt of the world, no particular mel 
ſage, or meſſenger, though new riſen from the dead 
proclaim to them in ſo e- a manner, the v# 
nity of their idols, the knowledge of the one true 
God of all the world, as this remarkable body d 
people ſet up in the midſt of the world did. So that 
the law, though nothing but a temporal covenant d 
outward care and protection, was not only moſt divine 
ly contrived to preſerve.the faith of the firſt holy 
triarchs, and guide them to the time and manner 
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xeceiving the promiſes made to their fathers, but it 


by was all mercy to the reſt of the world, being no leſs 
nds, than one continual, daily, miraculous call to them, to 
and receive bleſſing and protection, life and ſalvation in 


d &. the knowledge and worſhip of the one true God of 
ion, heaven and earth. 
ruly Now when the children of the Patriarchs, were 
S of to be entered into this new covenant, the utmoſt 
Kt. care was taken by the ſpirit of God, that to eyes that 
 fer- could fee, and ears that could hear, enough ſhould 
x of be ſhewn and ſaid, to prevent all carnal athaſm to 
temporal and outward things, and bring forth a ſpi- 
tual, WI rituol /racl, full of that ſaith and piety, in which 
can their holy anceſtors, as pilgrims on earth, had 
and lived and died devoted to God, in hope of everlaſt- 
Is of ing redemption. 
only To this end, Moes, though bringing them, under a 
nig MW ritual of bodily waſhings and purifications, yet that 
od, WM they might ufe them only as outward confeſſions 
the MW and memorials of an inward ſpiritual pollution, and 
as types and figures of their being to be delivered 
ore · from it; is led by the inſpiration of God, not only 
ard to inſert in the books of the law, the molt ſublime 
y, ſe· ¶ doftrines and heavenly precepts of patriarchal holi- 
ho ncfs, but to lay before them, for their daily inſtruc- 
theo-W tion, a hiſtory of the moſt deep, and affecting 
arnal i truths: Truths that had every thing in them fitted 
eats to awaken, and keep up that ſtrong hope of an eter- 
doc : nal redemption, under the power of which, the holy 
nthe Patriarchs had overlooked every thing in time for 
f thei the ſake of eternity. 

I mean, the moſt wonderful hiſtory of the crea- 
mel tion and curſe of this world, of the high origin of 
dead man, and his dreadful fall from it, his redemption, 
e and covenant of life reſtored in a ſeed of the wo- 
» true man, the lives and deaths of the holy Patriarchs, 
their patience under all ſufferings, their contempt of 
worldly advantages; their heavenly viſions, revela- 
tons and ſpeeches from the inviſible God, keeping 
them thereby in an holy intercourſe with the znoufible 
world, full of faith and hope of the good things of 
eternity. 
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To mention one or two of thoſe great doctrines of 
Mofes, which ſet forth the original perfection and 
heavenly nature of man, 

God ſaid, Let us make man in our oron image and like. 
neſs, Is not this as hig 
does it not give the fame inſtruction, raiſe the ſame 
hope, and call for all the fame elevation of the 
heart to God, as when St 7oin ſaith, Beloved, it dur 
not yet appear what toe fhall be ; but we know that when þ 

all appear, we ſhall be LIKE him Juſt the fame truth, 
and fitted to have the ſame effects, as when Mot 
ſaid, God made man in his own LIKENESS, * 

St, Pau! ſays, God was in Chrift, reconciling the wor 
unto him. A comfortable doctrine indeed, and 
full of hope of immortality ; yet only the ſame com- 
fort, and hope of immortali:y which had been open. 
ly preached by Moſes. 

When Mees bringeth in the deity, as ſaying, Th: 
feed of the woman hall bruife the head of the ferpent ; he 
preaches that very ſame goſpel, and ir. the lame 
manner, which the apoſtle did. For his word; 

lainly teach, that God was in the fred of the woman . 
conciling the world unto himſelf, as when St. Paul ſays, thit 
God was in Chriſt reconciling the world to himfelf ; the 
difference is nothing elſe, but in two different name 
given to our Redeemer, 

Now though Mofes was the firſt recorder of the got 
pel ſalvation in a written book, yet was he not ihe 
firſt preacker of it, For it was proclaimed in Adam 
day, from heaven, as the birth of Chriſt in the Meſh, 
in the days of Herod, For when God ſaid, The fat 
of the womaa ſhall bruife the head of the ſerpent, the lame 
good tidings of ſalvation was proclaimed from heaven by 
God himſelf, as when the angel faid to the ſhey- 
herds, Unto ycu is born this day in the city of David, a & 
viour, which 15"Chnjft the Lord, 

But how can we know this ? Only by God's own 
teaching. For nothing can be truly Lass of (od 
by the creature, but that which God makes know! 
of himſelf.— So far as God operates in the creatur?, 


and maniſeſts himſelf in it, ſo far it truly knows, and 
7 


h, a doctrine of immortality, 
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5 taught of Cod. — Any other knowledge of God, 
however learned, high, or deep it may pretend to 
be, is as vain and ſpurious, as that Goodneſs, which 
proceeds from ſomething elſe, than God's good ſpirit 
living in us. 

Genius, parts, and literature, however ſet forth 
with wit and rhetoric, have no affinity with divine 
knowledge ; they can no more give it; than the luſt 
of the eyes, and the pride of lite, can generate hu- 
mility and purity of heart, Theſe accompliſhments 
live, and a& in a ſphere of their own, and have no 
more power of taking to themſelves, any living 
knowledge of God, than the art of painting to the 
life, can give the power of creating life, 

The blindneſs, and follies which have overrun 
both the antient and modern wortd in matters of re- 
ligion, are a full proof of the capital doctrine of di- 
vine revelation, namely, that man (now the defaced 
image of God) is ſo miſerably changed and fallen 
from his firſt created ſtate, that no hing leſs than a 
new birth, can bring him again into the region of di- 
vine truth. 

And hence it is, that though religion has its deep- 
eſt ground in the nature of man, though God be 
Jentialhy, preſent in the ſouls of all men, yet from 
the fall of Adam, to the end of the world, it will be 
an immutable truth, that ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto divine knowledge : and none 
but the imple of heart, the poor in ſpirit, or the real 
tollowers of Chriſt can find it. 

But it is time to have done, I ſhall only trouble 
your lordſhip with the few following remarks, 
Dr. Warburton ſays, “ He has proved that the doc- 
trine of a future {tate of rewards and puniſhments is 
not to be found in, nor did make a part of the Moſaic 
diſpenſation.““ The Mofaic diſpenſation means 
nothing elſe, but a temporary ritual, and a temporary 
theocracy of worldly bleſſings, and curſes to ſupport 
it, Theſe are its fixed bounds within which it is 
confined, —Therefore, to prove that a ſtate beyond 

8 2 this 
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this world, was not to be found in, nor did make : 
part of a ſtate, that is confined to this world, is ase 
ily, and as vainly done, as to prove, that the garden 
of Eden is not to be found in, nor makes a part of x 
map that is confined to England, And to infer that 
the 1fraelites thereſore had no notion, of an immotia. 
lity, becauſe it was not a fart of their ritual, is ng 
better, than to infer, that the people of England tan 
have no notion of the garden of Eden, becauſe no- 
thing of it, is to be ſeen in the map of this iſland, — 
But though not in the ritual, yet Meofes in other parts WW" 
of his books written for the inſtruction of thoſe, o 
whom he gave the ritual, has given them the fulleſt 


— 7 nn „ 


notice, and higheſt proof of that godliſte and immorta ot 
nature, they received at their creation, ſhewing them MW” 
to be the children of the Patriarchal covenant, heirs af 
all the promiſes of eternal redemption, made to their 10 
fathers from the beginning of the world. Nay, the * 
moſt heavenly doctrines and precepts given by the bo 


Apoſtles to the redeemed of Chriſt, as hers of immor- 
tality, are to be found in the books of Mofes, 

Dr. IVarburton, takes much pains to get rid of the 
only true ſenſe of the following texts of Moes. Thus MW” © 


% 


Let us make man in our own mage and likeneſs, From ture 
theſe words, he ſays, it ig ferred, that the foul ts in. 1 
matenal, But he thinks, Mofes intimated quite another 8 
matter. And ſo do I; for to intimate the ummaterialty M''* 
of the ſoul, by ſaying, that man was made in the ima WM: 
ard likeneſs of God, is quite ſhort of the ſenſe of the WM.” 

words; to ſay, that the ſoul is immaterial, is ſaying no . 


"more, than that it is not a circle, or a piece of clay, it 5 
is ſaying ncthing at all of it, but only of ſomething l 


that it is not. Therefore Mojes cannot be ſuppoſed at 
to intimate ſuch a nothing as this, by the image and Nee, 
likeneſs of God. But he aſſerts a much higher ma- 
ter, namely, that being created in the image of God, 14 
he was made a partaker of the divine nature, aud,“ 
therefore had notonly immortality, but the riches and 2 } 
erfections of the deity grounded, and growing up. 
And this 1s the true ground of our eternal happineß, 41 
ot] 


that is, of that eternal increaſe of union, perfettion - 
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glory, which the redeemed ſoul will find in God; 
it is becauſe the image of God, being as a ſeed ſown 
into it, at its creation, it will to all eternity, after its 
admiſſion into heaven, open more and more its di- 
vine nature, and ſpring forth in new and farther 
fruits of glory, beatitude and union with God. 

Every thing that is endleſs, numberleſs in the 
zpth of eternity, is endleſs and numberleſs in the 
llc nce of the ſoul ; what ſeerng 1 is, what hearing g. feeling, 
Se are in their boundleſs variety, and ever increal- 
ing newneſs of delights 1 in eternity, theſe, with all 
their wonders, are the innate birthright, and ſure in- 
heritance of every immortal godly foul. And on the 
other hand, the ſame boundleſs, numberleſs depth 
and growth of every tormenting, painful, frightful 
ſenſation, will open itſelf in every foul, that has loſt 
its God, and is left to its own immortal life within it- 
elf, 

Vain therefore, 1s that principle publiſhed to the 
world, by a celebrated philoſopher of the laſt cen- 
tury, that the ſoul in its firſt created ftate, is a mere raſa 


1 
C 
0 


Hula, or blank paper, A fiction, that is contradicted 
by all that we know of every created thing in na- 


ule. 

For every creature of this world. animate or ina- 
nimate, is in its-degree, a nucroco fra of all the e powers, 
that are in the great world, of which it 1s a part. 


And nothing through all this univerſe, has in its ef- 


ence, only the nature of a rafa tabula, ur blank paper, 


at is in its Kind, full of the riches, and powers of all 


utward nature. 
in like manner muſt it be with the eternal world; 


every thing which comes from it, muſt be in its de- 
pree, a microcaſ of all the powers and glories of eter- 
nity, 


Let it be ſaid, that the matter of (ns world, was in 
5 arſt created ſtate, free from all extenfion, ſolidity 


pad parts, and this would be as grave a ſaying, and 


mach founded in nature, as the ra tabula of the 


. lay again, that by degrees it got a material?! of 
enzth, breadth and parts, from without, DN his 
8 3 would 
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would be no greater a wonder; than that a ſoul, 
created inwardly deſtitute of any principle of know. 
ledge, ſhould from outward cauſes grow up into 2 
profound philoſopher. Again, ſay that the ſoul way 
at firſt, but a blank paper, till the organs of the body 
began to act upon it; and may not the enemies of re. 
ligion, as juſtly ſay, that it muſt be the ſame blank 
Paper again at the laſt, when the body ſhall be 
broken off from it ? 

If therefore the Efay upon human Underſtanding 
(which the doctor calls the moſt original book that 
ever was publiſhed) has produced a metaphylicks, 
in many points dangerous to religion, and greatly 
ſerviceable to falſe, and ſuperficial reaſoning, it 15 
not to be wondered at, ſince ſo eminent an error, is 
the fundamental principle on which it proceeds, 

But to return to the doctor: He ſays, „The di- 
vine image and likeneſs muſt conſiſt in ſomething 
that is peculiar to man, —that the two things peculiar 
to man, are his ſhape, and his reaſon ; that it can- 
not be in his ſhape, therefore it muſt be. in his rea- 
oo. * 

The divine image and likeneſs cannot conlilt in 
ſomething that is peculiar to man. It might as well 
conſiſt in his ſhape, as in his faculty of making - 
lzijms ; but on the contrary, it ul conſiſt in that, 
and only that, which 1s, peculiar to God. Nor could 
man poſſibly be created in the image and likeneſs of 
God, unleſs ſomething peculiar to God, had been 
the divine glory and perfection of his creaturely 
life. For the creaturely life, and all that is peculiar 
to it, is at the utmoſt diſtance from God, and can 
only have a likeneſs to that, which is to be found in 
creatures God dwelling in a ſupernatural way in 
the creature, is the only poſſible image of God that 
can be in it. The fallen angels have every thing that 
was creaturely {ft in them, but they are horrible 
devils, becauſe they have loſt the ſupernatural image 
of God, which dwelt in them at their creadon. 


hey have ſtill reaſon, craft and ſubtlety ; but be- 


cauſc 
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cauſe they have nothing, but what is peculiar to 
the creature, they are all rage, torment and mi- 


ry. 

The doctor therefore, inſtead of appealing to two 
things in man, his ſhape and his reaſon, as his true 
diſlinction from beaſts, ſhould have ſaid, by the au- 
thority of Mofcs, that only one thing was peculiar to- 
man, as his glorious diſtinction both from fallen an- 
gels, and terreſtrial animals, and hat one thing is, 
his being created in the image and likeneſs of God. 
As to his outward ſhape, conſidered only as different 
from other animals, there 1s but little diſtinftion in 
it; becauſe they are as different in ſhape from one 
another, as man 1s from them all. And if man at 
his creation had had no higher a gueſt within him, 
than his reaſon, his ſhape would have been little 
better, than that of a fox, or a ſerpent. For reaſon, 
when not under the government of a. higher prin- 
ciple, is that fame craft, and cunning, that is viſible 
in variety of beaſts; and is for the moſt part, as earth- 
ly an inſtrument of miſchievous paſſions, and luſts in 
men, as it is in beaſts. And what is more, it muſt 
be lo, till it comes under the government of that, 
which was the image and teneſs of God, in the firſt * 
creation of man. | 

What is the difference between reafon in St. Paul, 
a Sp moja, a Hobbes, or a Bolingbroke ? None at all, or 
no other than in their outward ſhape. Therefore if 
reaſon be the divine image and likeneſs of God in 
man, a Hobbes and. a Bohngbroke, had as much of it as 
St. Paul. And a man that is all his life long reaſon- 
ing himſelf into Atheiſm, and the wiſdom of living 
according to his own luſts, muſt be allowed to give 


daily proof of his having the image and likeneſs of 


God, very powerfully manifeſted in him, 

The doctor's great proof, that reaſon is the image 
and likeneſs of God, is becauſe Mos immediately 
adds, Let them rule over the fifh of the fea, and over the 
fouls of heaven, and over the beaſts of the earth, © For 
wiat, ſays he could inveſt man with this do- 

minion 


ny - 
minion de fatto, as well as de jure, but his rea. 
n | 

Our bleſſed Lord, at leaving the world, faith 
* Theſe ſigns ſhall follow them that believe; in my 
name, they ſhall caſt out devils, they ſhall,ſpeak with 
new tongues, they ſhall take up ſerpents, and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it ſhall not hurt them,” 
Now let it be aſked, what could inveſt the believers in 
Chriſt with this dominion de facto, as well as de jure, but 
their reaſon ? Both this queſtion, and the ſolution 
of it, is juſt as ſound, and tHKecological as the douc- 
tor's, 

For it was not any thing of their own, but folely 
the name, that is, power of Chriſt dwelling, and o- 
perating in them, that inveſted them with the do- 


minion over devils, ſerpents, diſeaſes, and all out- 


ward deadly, or hurtful things. Now that which 
gave this power, to the believers in Chriſt, was that 


very fame, which gave to the firſt perfect man, a power 


of ruling over all the creatures of this world, and of 
living in full ſuperiority and dominion over all that 
was, or could be hurtful, and deadly, in fire, or wa- 
ter, heat or cold, or any elementary things. So 
that Adam whilit ſtanding in his firſt ſtate of glory, 
and power, had the fame reaſon to ſay of all that he 
was, and did, that which St, Paul laid, yet not J, but 

Chriſt that liveth in me. 
And how the doctor came to think of any other 
ower, as the ability of man to rule over the creatures, 
is very ſtrange, ſince the goſpel has ſo plainly told 
him, that they only are the children of God, who are td by 
the ſpirit of God, If therefore the firſt man, created in 
the image and likeneſs of God, may be ſuppoſed by 
his creation to have been a child of God, then ure 
is it, that he had the þirit of God, living and work- 
ing in him. Aud that ſurely may be allowed to 
have been his true and his only qualification, 10 
have and exerciſe a dominion oyer the reſt of the 

creation, 

The doctor, in order to find out that image, and 
likeneſs of God in man, of which Mofes writes, 100ks 
Into 
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into the conſtitution of that two-legged animal, who ig 
the diſputer of this world, As likely to ſucceed, as if 
in order to find out that paradije, of which Mofes 
writes, he ſhould ſeafch for it in the hundreds of E- 


uh g, or in the wilds of Kent, 

if For Moſes, to prevent the folly of looking for the 

. divine image in any thing, that is natural to the pre- 
in {xt ſtate of man, has given us aſſurance, that thas firſt 
out man, created in the image of God, died the very day 
* chat he did eat of the forbidden tree. And that no- 

Oc- ching of this divine man remained, but terrors within, 


and ſuch a figure of himſelf, as filled him with ſhame 
ely and confuſion, | 


| 0- And a greater than Mofes has told us, that man, in 
40. his preſent natural ſtate, is ſo dead to that firſt divine 
» WW ery, that tre has no poſſibility of entering into 
IC 


the kingdom of God, till he is born again from 
nat above. This ſufficiently ſhews tat he who will find 
e, out, in what the image of God in man, conſiſted, 
Lo muſt as the apoſtle ſaith, walk by faith, and not by 
tht, hs 
vi WM The next text of Mofes, which the doctor miſer- 
80 ably injures, is thus quoted by him.“ The Lord 
ry, Godformed man of the duſtof the ground, and breath- 


ho ed into him the breath of life, and man became a 

Pu; wing ſoul ; that is, ſay the objectors, had an im- 
mortal ſoul.” 

=d Who the objeRors are, I know not; but the truth 

© of the text, requires us to ſay, that therefore man 


1 had a divine and godlike foul, a true offspring, of the 
9 WY divine nature. Becauſe the breath or ſpirit of the 


bol triune God, was that breath, by which- he was 
by made a living ſoul. And therefore the riches of 
ue dis firſt life in man, were the riches of the divine. 
* nature manifeſting itſelf in the ſoul. 

85 But the doctor will have it, that only an unlearn- 
„ed, Eng reader, can collect any thing to be divine 
he n the ſoul, from the words of Moſes, as not know- 


ing, that what is tranſlated, a living ſoul, ſignifies, in 
the original, only a living animal. But this every 


” £13; reader may know to be a vain criticiſm ; for 
L no 
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no ſtreſs is laid upon the expreſſion, a living ſoul, ng 
more than if it had been ſaid, a living animal, Bu 
the full proof of the divine greatneſs, of the human 
ſoul, lies ſolely in this, that the breath, or ſpirit of the 
holy Trinity was breathed into it, and was tha: 
which made it to be a living ſoul, and therefore 
the life that aroſe in it, was the life of God in the 
ſoul. 

The doctor thus comments upon the words of the 
text. God, the great plaſtic artiſt, is here repre- 
ſented, as making and ſhaping. out a figure Of an mat 
and clay, whica he afterwards animates, or inſpire ear 
with life. He breathed into this ſtatue the breath 6 
of life, and the lump of clay became a living crea- yea 
ture,” | 

Had this elegant, and moſt graphical deſcription M 9 « 
been only found in ſome minor poet, or ichool de. „ 
clamation, it might have been overlooked, but in 2M do 
proſe treatiſe of divinity, it ought not to paſs uncen- ;; » 
ſured. I know of nothing that can equal it, unl:bM, | 
it be ſuppoſed that ſome ingenious anthropomorphite,M lum 
reading theſe words, and the Lord God did unto AdanM va 
and Eve, make coats f ſkins, and cloatlied them ; ſhould Blin 
thus deſcribe the matter, Here, God, the great u- Do 

tiſt, is repreſented, as having the ſkins of beaits be- eve: 
fore him, and with his divine hands, cutting, ſhap- the 
ing and joining them together in forms of garments, thi; 
fitted to the ſize, and diſtinctiou of the firlt man andi kart! 
his wife.“ othe 

I may {defy any one to ſhew, that this comment pont. 
does not pay as great regard to the letter, and do 2 mig} 
much honour to the ſenſe of this ſcripture, as the 
doctor's doth to the other text. 

The ſacred text, God formed man of the duſt of ii 
ground, and breathed into him the breath of life, is a ſhort 
and full declaration of a moſt important truth, namely 
that man was brought into being, in @ twofold natun 
having the nature of this outward world, and the n 
ture of heaven; the former ſignified by his being 
formed of the duſt of the ground, the latter, by tis 
breath of God breathed into him,—To be formed oi 


0 
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no ot the duſt o the ground, is the ſame thing, as if it 
But nad been ſaid, that he was formed out of all the riches, 
nan Wl +cw'rs and vertues that are in this whole viſible world. 
the Wl For every property of nature, is hidden in the earth. 
that W 1nd man, fo far as he was defigned to be a creature 
fore Ml of this outward world, is therefore ſaid to be formed 
the W out of the earth, becauſe the earth is not only the 
ireaſure-houſe of all that is in outward nature, but is 
the Wl the mother, of all the three other elements. And as 
pre- al things of this word, whether animate or inani- 
arih WM mate, are from the earth, as their mother, fo in the 
ares earth is there every power, and bleſſing of life, to 
ea ſuſtain every thing that has its body from it; as ap- 
rea- pears by that fruitful power, which is continually 
giving forth itſelf in all kinds of vegetable food, fitted 
ion o the wants of every living creature. 
de- What therefore can it be called, but a moſt de- 
in a plorable blindneſs in learned reaſon, to conſider man 
25 making his firſt entrance into paradiſe in no better 
a ſtate than that of duft and clay, formed into a dead 
lumpiſh figure of a man, for this reaſon, becauſe he 
was faid to be formed out of the duſt of the ground 
Blindneſs indeed! when it is ſo evident, that even 
dow, after the curſe is in the earth, yet every thing, 
even the pooreſt weed that comes .out of the duſt of 
the ground, is in a much higher ſtate, and enters into 
this world with a degree of life from its mother the 


other things formed out of the earth, but ſuch as our 
potters, and dealers in clay can make out of it, there 
might have been ſome ſort of excuſe for his Adam of 
dead clay formed out of the earth. But when every 
Gy of his life has ſhewn him that almoſt infinite va- 
nety, powers, virtues and wonders in the kingdom of 
vegetables, all coming out of the earth, and nouriſhed 
by it, when the ſcripture has told him that the beaſts 


1001 nd cattle of all kinds were formed out of the earth, 
Wat their fleſh and blood from it, and their daily ſuſ- 
© tall ance from its fruitful womb : it is ſtrange to a de- 
if 1 of aſtoniſhment, that he ſhould hold, that out of 


ais nc earth, when in its paradiſical ſtate, when 
man, 


arth, Had the doctor never ſeen, or heard of any 


i" 
| 
| 
| 
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man, the glory of the creation, was formed out of 5. 
and God the former, nothing ſhould come fort, 
but a dead lump of clay in the figure of a man, 

Again, What a total diſregard has the doctor here 
ſhewn to the very letter of ſcripture ? The text faith, 

Cod formed man out of the duft of the ground, nothing eli 
1s aſcribed to God, as his work in this matter; but 
the doctor adds quite another matter as the work of 
God, namely, ſhaping and forming lumpiſh clay 

into a dead figure of a man. 

And then follows another fiction equally again 
the letter of ſcripture, For he ſays, that AFTER. 
WARDS, God breathed life into it. But in the 
ſcripture account, there is not a ſyllable of any firſt, 
or afterwards.— Iwo things are ſpoken of the birth 
of man, and as they cannot be ſpoken both at once, 
ſo one muſt come after the other in the relation of 
them. The ſcripture mentions them as two diſtin& 
things; and the reaſon of mentioning them thus di. 
ſtin&ly, is not to teach us, they were done at two 
different times, the one firſt, and the other afterwards, 
but to give us the aſſurance, that man came into the 
world in a twofold nature, the one from the heaven- 
ly breath of God, and the other from this viſible 
world, 

But the union of tnoſe two natures in the forma- 
tion of man, was owing to one, and the ſame operz 
tion of God.—There is no ſooner, or later, in the 
beginning of the ſoul, and of the body: the begin- 
ning of one, is the beginning of the other. 

To ſuppoſe that man was made a dead image, and 
afterwards had life breathed into it, is no better ph- 
loſophy, than to ſuppoſe, that God firſt created the 
vegetable creature, and afterwards added a vegetable 
life to it; that he firſt created the globe of the ſun, 
and afterwards added heat and light to it, 

God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
What a folly to ſuppoſe, that the creature, and it 
life, are two ſeparate things, that the one came hill 
and the other ink ? No better, than ſuppoling 


that a circle and its roundneſs, are two oy 
things 
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things, that firſt comes forth the figure, and after- 
wards its roundneſs. 5 | 

But the general deſign of the D. L. is to eſtab- 
liſh this moſt horrible doctrine, that Mofes deſignedly 
and induſtriouſly ſecreted from God's choſen people, 
all thought of any eternal relation that they had with 
God; which is the ſame, as ſaying, that he deſigned- 
y ſuppreſſed the one only poſſible foundation of true 
religion, For the immortality of the human nature, 
is the only ground of homage and regard to an invi- 
fible and eternal God. And unlefs man was by na- 
ture efſentially related to God, and the eternal world, 
it would have been as unreaſonable for the God of 
the eternal world, to call man to an heavenly adora- 
tion of him, as to bid carthly fleſh and blood, be, and 
do that, which angels are, and do in heaven. —There- 
fore the firſt notice from an eternal God, given to 
man of a religious homage due to him, and the bare 
capacity of man to embrace ſuch notice, 1s the great- 
eſt of proofs, that man has ſomething of the eternal 
God in him. For as nothing can hunger, but that 
which by nature, both wants and has a capacity to 
eat; ſo nothing can receive a religion relating to the 
eternal God, but that which has within itſelf, both a 
want and capacity to partake of the eternal world, 
And had not man an eternal ſpirit in him, as an oft. 
ſpring of the eternal God, he could no more want 
to have, any intercourſe with the eternal world, than 
a hſhcan want to be out of the water. Nor could 
any taught adoration of the one eternal God, enter 
any farther into his heart, or be of more uſe to him, 
than ſo much religion taught to a parrot. For man 
being, or believing himſelf to-be, as merely a crea- 
ture of this world, as the parrot is, could no more 
regard any thing, but what his earthly nature has a 
fondneſs for, than the parrot doth. Let us eat and 
innk for to-morrow we die, would be the higheſt and 
rueſt philoſophy, if there is no more of a divine life, 
or heavenly nature in man, than in the chattering 
2 In this caſe, worldly craft, Whether in a 
ox, or a man, is the higheſt uſe of its natural powers. 

| For 
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For if the earthly life is equally the all of both, earth. 
ly wiſdom — be equally the perfection of them 
both, For it can no more be the duty of an carthly 
creature to be heavanly minded, than of a celeſtial 
creature to be carnally minded, 

If therefore the Iſraelites under Mes, were by him 
directed to conſider themſelves merely as creatures 
of this world, having nothing to enjoy, or hope for, 
but the good things of this life, it muſt be ſaid, he 
did all that well could be done, to make them an 
carthly, covetous, rapacious, ftiff-necked, and brutal peo- 
ple. And all the complaints which the prophets 
have brought againſt them, on that account, ought 
to have been made only againſt Mojes himſelf, and 
the religion that was ſet up by him. For a religion 
only offering, and wholly confining people to earth- 
ly eajoyments, may ſurely be ſaid, not only to make, 
but even require them to be wholly ſenſual and earth- 
ly minded. And every hearty belicver of ſuch are- 
ligion, is by his very faith called upon, to make the 
moſt that he can, of the luſt of the fit, the luſt of the 
eyes, and the pride of iiſe. 

Mofes ſaith, . Hear O Jae, the Lord our God i; 
one Lord; and thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God V 
with all thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with 
all thy ſtiength.“ Now theſe rae ites looking 1 


backwards to God's covenant of - 1edemption, mace tl 
with their forefathers, of which they were the di 
undoubted heirs; and forwards to this new cove- fo 
nant of a theocracy, added, as God's peculiar mei- th 


ey to them in this life, to keep them to himlel; gr 
to ſupport them under their afflictions, and to arm 
them with patience in waiting for that eternal r. 
demption, in the faith of which, their anceſtors had 
died fo ſull of joy and comfort: In this double view 4 
of their {tate under God, which Mofes had fo fully 
ſet before them, and with the ſtrongeſt injunctions, to 
be daily teaching them to their children, they had 
the higheſt reaſon to rejoice in God, and to love 
Lim with all their heart and ſout and ſtrength, 1 
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But to ſuppoſe this Mofes, deſignedly ſecreting 

from them, the knowledge of that eternal relation 
they had to God, on which the hopes of their fore- 
fathers were founded, and on which he himſelf was 
made able to chuſe the afflictions of Chriſt, has ſome- 
thing very ſhocking in it. For if Moſes was ſo good a 
man, becauſe he had faith in the eternal redemption 
promiſed from the beginning, can there be more 
cruelty, than in ſuppoling him, deſigning by his reli- 
gious ſyſtem, wholly to obliterate all thought and re- 
membrance. of God's unchangeable covenant of life, 
and extinguiſh all ſenſe, and hope of a redemption to 
come? To what purpoſe is it to ſay to ſuch a people, 
ſhut up in earthly hopes, Thou ſhalt love the one 
God of heaven with all thy heart ?” For if he had 
ſucceeded in his delign, and fixed them in the belief, 
that they had no treaſure but in this world, we have 
Chriſt's word for it, that the affections of their hearts 
could go no where elle, ſaying, as an eternal truth, 
that where our treaſure is, there mujt the heart be elſo, -So 
that in this caſe, no love of God, and therefore no o- 
ther divine virtue, could have any place in thoſe, 
who conformed to the deſign of Moſes, 

The doctor, with ſome indignation, tries to evade 
{his unavoidable conſequence, * The true founda- 
tion of mortality is the will of God, But is not the 
diſtinction between right and wrong, perpetually in- 
forced by the law of Mofes on this principle? This 
then is the ſpring of all virtue, and to give it the 
greateſt efficacy, the love and fear of God is there 
likewiſe inceſſantly inculcated. But how does a 
long, or ſhort exiſtence, a life here, or elſewhere, at 
all affect the practice of virtue ſo founded?“ | 

All this is quite beſide the point, and leaves the 
ws under the ſame incapacity of every divine vir- 
fue, az has been above aſſerted. For a ſhort or long 


cxiſtence, is here never thought of, asa reaſon, why 
we ſhould, or ſhould not be morally good. For dau- 
ration, conſidered in itſelf, whether ſhort. or long, 
is only a natural conſequence of that” kid of life, 
3 which 

D. L. page 587. 
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which the creature hath, For, ſuch as its internal na. 
ture, ſuch is the good, and evil that belongs to it, 
without any regard to its longer or ſhorter duration, 
| Now it is the internal nature of man, not conſider. 
ed as ſhort, but as wholly earthly, and created for on. 
ly earthly goods, that is the reaſon, why ſuch a kind of 
life 1s incapable of any divine virtue, and cannot 
polhbly have any other love, affections or tempers, 
but ſuch as are confined to this world: And allo, 
why every kind of envy, greedineſs, craft, and con. 
trivance how to get the moſt of every earthly thing, 
muſt govern every man, that has only the earthly 
nature in him, as unavoidably, as they govern birds, 
and beaſts, And to tel! ſuch a people of a goodneſs, 
to which their earihly na: ure does not lead them, as 
it leads every other animal to that which it likes, is as 
Vain, as to preach to the ſparks, not to fly upwards, 
or can a nature, wholly earthly, any more ſin, by 
coveting only earthly things, than the Gon ſins, by 
having all his heart ſet upon his prey. 

But the doctor has a maxim, by which he proves, 
that the 7ews, though wholly confined to earthly 
hopes, and enjoyments, yet might and ought to have 
been heavenly minded, ee moms the true founda- 
tion of morality, is the will of God, And yet this very max- 
im is itſelf a ſufficient proof, that an earthly people, 
created only for earthly goods, are by the very willof 
God directed tobe earthly minded. For the will of God, 
in every creature, is manifeſted by that kind of nature, 
which it hath only from God. Therefore earthly crea- 
tures, by being earthly minded, pay as full obedience 
to the will of God, as pure heavenly ſpirits by their 


being heavenly minded. Therefore if man is only an 


animal of this world, by the will of God, diſtinguiſh- 
ed only from other creatures, by ſuperior ſkill, ſub- 
tlety, and contrivances (as they are from one ano- 
ther) he neither is, nor can be, under any other 
law, relating to his good and evil, but that which 1s 
the law of all other animals, that have all their good 
and evil from this world. And as it is as good in the 


wolf, to be ravening, as in the lamb to be harmlels, 
| becauſe 
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becauſe they both follow their created nature; ſo if 
nat) is as merely a creature of this world, as they are, 
when he, by his ſuperior ſubtlety, in order to make 
the moſt of his worldly life, either feigns the inno- 
cence of the lamb, or puts on the ravening wolf, he 
ſollows his nature, as they do theirs, and is juſt as 
good and as bad as they are, And to tell ſuch a 
man of the beauty of holineſs, or call him to the de- 
nial of his own will, for this reaſon, becauſe the true 
foundation of virtue, is the will of God, would be 
to as much purpoſe, as if you was only to require him 
never to ſleep any more, becauſe holy angels never 
leep in heaven. For what can a creature that can 
have no good, all its life, but that which is like the 
good of milk and honey, have to do with any divine 
virtue? If therefore Mofes deſignedly, fixed the 1/- 
razlites in a belief, that they had no good to hope for, 
but that which fleſh and blood could find in earthly 
things, they were by him taken out of the ſphere of 
every virtue, that can be called godly or divine, and 
could have no fear of God, but like that, which 
they might have towards him, or the giants, nor 
any love of God, but that which they had to their 
dellics. 

Farther, that the doctor has not entered into any 
right conception of the ſubject, he is upon, is plain 
from his aſking, * But how does a ſhort or long ex- 
iſtence, a life here, or elſewhere, at all affect the 
pratice of virtue ſo founded ?”'—lt juſt ſo much af- 
efts it, as place, or ſpace affects the exiſtence of bo- 
dies. They are not brought forth by place or ſpace, 
but they could have no exiſtence but in place or 
ſpace, And thus it is, that duration affects the prac- 
tice of all divine virtue, it could have no poſſibility 
ofexiſtence, but in a nature incapable of dying. 
Corruptibility, and divine goodneſs, are as impoſſible 
o be united, as life and death.— Death may as well 
exert the functions of life, as a mortal creature 
breathe heavenly tempers and affections. For though 
the duration of the creature is not the ground, or 
reaſon of any divine virtue, yet no creature can be 
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capable of it, but that, which by the divinity of ity 
birth, is born immortal. 

What an inconſiſtency, to ſay of a creature of ; 
ſhort exiſtence, or whoſe life is vaniſhing away, 
that its true father is in heaven, and that it ought 
therefore © to be perſect as its heavenly father iz 
perfect?“ Can that which is daily tending to non- 
exiſtence, be daily growing up in the perfection of 
God, or that which is always farts ran toward; 
death, be a child of the ever-living God ? As well 
might it be ſaid of the muſhroom, that it has the an- 
gels in heaven for its brethren, as of man, beginning 
to exiſt to day, and ending his exiſtence to-morrow, 
that he is a child of his everlaſting father in hea 
ven, | 

There are ſome other egregious errors which I in- 
tended to have remarked, but I am already got be- 
yond the proper bounds of a letter, —But holy Da. 
vid's caſe, I cannot but mention, as ſufhcient to have 
deterred the doctor from an hypotheſis, which ha 
obliged him to place this ſweet finger of Ia 
amongſt thoſe, who had not the leaſt thought of any 
eternal relation, to God. This holy David, the type 
of Chriſt, © who knew that God had ſworn with an 
oath, that out of the fruit of his loins, he would 
raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his throne ;” this great pro- 
phet, who foretold the reſurrection of Chriſt, that fi 
foul was not left in hell, neither did his fleſh fee corruption, 
this David, thus deep in the counſels of God, and 
acquainted with the great article of the reſurrection, 
this ſpiritual, typical, propheſying David, is, ſor the 
ſake of the dottor's project, crowded amongſt tho, 
who were not allowed to have any other relation !0 
God, or any thing elſe to hope from him, or thank 
him for, but the bleſſings of a temporal life, m 
death had put the ſame end, to all of David, as it di 
to thoſe few ſheep, that he once kept. And what! 
ſtill worſe, this ſame David is made the moſt zealous 

reacher of the folly of fearing, or hoping for anj 
thing aſter death: And is, appealed to by the doc 


tor, and his aſſiſtant, as giving the moſt full er 
| deuce 
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dence againſt all happineſs, but that of this life, and 
repreſented in his divine tranſports, as ſetting forth 
the wiſdom of believing that the life of man end: 
like that of rotten ſheep, in a death that brings him 
into the dark land of forgetfulneſs ; ſinging glo- 
riouſly, “the dead praiſe not the Lord, neither any 
that go down into ſilence. In death there is no re- 
membrance of thee : in the grave, who ſhall give thee 
thanks? 
Thus it is, that David, by theſe gentlemen is made 
a preacher againſt a future ſtate; not conſidering, 
that ſuch infidelity would have been worſe in Dauid, 
than it poſſibly can be in any modern infidel. But 
the truth is, the holy prophet in all paſſages of this 
kind, is only calling upon God for the continuance, 
and full manifeſtation of the bleſſings of that tempo- 
ral theocracy, which could only be given by God, 
or received by man, whillt he was on this fide death, 
And the darkneſs, ſilence, or inſenſibility affirmed of death, 
has no relation to a total end of life and ſenſibility, 
but ſolely to an end of all enjoyment, of the bleſſings 
promiſed by the divine theocracy. David, as a Son 
of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, had their faith and piety, 
and ſuch his pſalms are full of heavenly devotion, 
and flaming with divine love. But David, as a ſon of 
the covenant made with Mofes, was allo an heir of 
the temporal bleflings of the theocracy ; and ia this 
capacity, had a right to ſay, Why do the wicked proſper ? 
Wilt thou fhew thy wonders in the grave ? That is, canſt 
thou give thy promiled temporal bleſſings, when 
death has taken away all polſibility of receiving 
hem 
But if it could be ſuppoſed, that David by the fore- 
going expreſlions, meant to give up the 2 of 
eternal redemption made to all his forefathers, and 
called the world to look for no more, but what they 
could get in this vale of miſery, what excuſe can be 
made for the Chriſtian church, which from ſirſt to 
lat, has made ſuch heatheniſh ſongs a part of the 
zolpel ſervice ? For in this cafe, theſe pſalms may be 
ity eſteemed prophane, as having a more direct 
tendency 
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tendency to beget, and fix infidelity in the hearts of 
men, than the hymns of the heathen poets, 

I muſt yet add a word, upon the doctor's moſt 
theological account of man's firſt ability to ſpeak ar. 
ticulate words, 

In judging, ſays he, only ſrom the nature of things, 
one ſhould be apt to embrace the opinion of Diadorus 
Sicu us, that the firſt men lived for ſome time in 
woods, and caves, aſter the manner of beaſts, utter- 
ing only confufed ſounds,” * And yet it is hardly po. 
fible for a man to make a judgment more contrary to 
the nature of things. For does not the nature of al. 
moſt all animals, beafts, and birds ſhew us, that they 
have a natural untaught language, not conſiſting of 
confuſed ſounds, but diſtinct by an articulate difference 
and intelligible to every one of the ſame ſpecies? If 
therefore the nature of things will allow us to ſup- 
poſe, that man was created as perſect in his kind, as 
the animals were in theirs, then it will oblige us to 
affirm, that the firſt of mankind had from nature, 
an untaught language, as ſuitable to the ends of their 
creation, as diſtin, and intelligible to themſelves, 
as that of birds, or beaſts, is to them in their ſeveral 
kinds, Now it muſt not be ſaid, that the doctor has 
adopted the whole opinion of Diodorus, though fo 
highly (as he thinks) conformable to the nature of 
things; for he has given up that of man's living in 
woods and caves, and has only choſen to ſtand by that, 
which is much the worſt part of it namely, his natu- 
ral inability to utter any thing but confuſed ſounds, — 
However, to make amends for all this poverty of 
ſpeech, in which man was brought forth by God, 
the doctor has a conjecture, how it ſoon came to be 
better with him. In ſcripture, ſays he, © we find 
that God taught the firſt man, religion, and can we 
think, he would not at the ſame time, teach him lan- 
guage? Again, when God created man, he made 
woman for his companion, but the only means of 
enjoying that benefit, was the uſe of ſpeech, Can 
we believe that he would leave them to get out of the 
: foriorn 
D. I. vol. II. page 81. 
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forlom condition of brutality as they could ?” * —Shock- 
ing and even blaſphemous words! For how little 

ſhort can it be of that, to ſay, that man, created in 

the image and likeneſs of God, was created in a for- 

bra condition of brutality ? Can any infidel more deſpiſe 

and ridicule all that is ſaid both in the old, and new 

teſtament, concerning man's creation, his high birth, 

and deſtination, his fall, and redemption, than 1s 

here done ? 

In the ſcripture we are told, that man in the firſt, 
perfe& ſtate of his creation, came forth a living. 
image, and likeneſs of the all-perfe& God; that he 
came forth in this exalted ſtate of perfection, above 
all other animals of this world, in order to be a lord, 
and ruler over them. Can there be a more open ri- 
dicule made of all this, than to hold, that this firſt 
glorious image of God, came forth in a forlorn brutal 
condition, unable to utter any thing, but confuſed ſounds ? 
Or what can be more unbecoming a Chriſtian doc- 
tor, than to eſpouſe ſuch a paltry notion from the 
authority of a pagan Greek, in full contradiction to 
all, that Mofes,. Chriſt and his apoſtles, bave laid of 
the firſt heavenly nature, divine birth and glorious 
prerogatives of man? What a mockery is here made 
of the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes man 
to have fallen from ſuch a high degree of heavenly 
union with God, that nothing leſs than the birth of 
the ſon of God in fallen man, could reſtore him to- 
that perfection, which he had at firſt ? What a foll 
to talk; of the fall of man, if he came out of the "oa | 
of Cod in a forlorn condition of brutality ? 

But the doctor comes now to his full proof, that 
man had at firſt no articulate ſpeech, and that he 
was actually taught it afterwards by God ; © God 
brought every beaſt of the field, and every fowl 
4 the air, unto Adam, to ſee what he would call 
nem.“ | 

And yet, ſo unlucky is the doctor, that no words” 
can give a higher proof, that Adam had not only an 
aticulate ſpeech, but in ſuch a degree of perfection, 


as 
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as none of his natural ſons, not the whole tribe of 
linguiſts, critics, and grammarians, ever had, or can 
poſlibly have. For if it could be ſuppoſed, that any 
man was a hundred times more knowing than the 
doctor is, in what he calls his enigmatic, curiologic hues 
roglpluc, emblzmatic, ſymbolic proſundities, yet if all the 
bealts of the field, and all the fowls of the air, were 
to be brought beſore him to be diſtinguiſhed: from 
one another, by articulate ſounds of his voice, even 
fuch a man would be as unequal to the taſk, as a Ton 
Thumb. And of all the ablurdities, that ever were 
heard of, ſurely none can equal that, of ſuppoſing, 
that Adam had not articulate ſpeech, but had it to 
learn at a time, when he was called to the exerciſeof 
the higheſt perfection of language, namely, todiftin- 
guiſh ſuch an infinite number of creatures, by diffe- 
rent articulate ſounds of his voice. It is like ſuppo- 
ſing. that a man whoſe eyes had no natural power of 
diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, ſhould on 
that account, have all the creatures in the world, 
brought before him, that he might deſcribe every dif 
ference in form, and figure, that belonged to them, 
The doctor has by trength of genius, and great in- 
duſtry, amaſſed together no ſmall heap of learned de- 
cifions of points, dectrines, as well Heatheniſh, 2 
Chriſtian, much the greateſt part of which, the Chril. 
tian reader will find himſelf obliged to drive out of 
his thoughts, as ſoon as he can in good earneſt ſay, 
What muſt 1 do to be ſaved This collection of dect- 
lions, he calls his projected defence of Chriftanity, which 
if it was ſuch, Chriſtianity muſt have been but poor: 
ly provided ſor its fupport by the four goſpels. | 
mall make no doubt of his intending, what he ſays 
by them. But a project in defence of Chriſtianity, 
is not more promiſing, than a trap to catch humility, 
The nature of things allows no more of the cne, 
than of the other. To be a defender of Chriſtianih, 
is to be a defender of Chriſt, but none can defend 
nim in any other degree, than ſo far as he is his fol- 
lower. To be with Chriſt, is to walk as he waked, and 
he that is not ſo with him, is againſt ham, 1 
her 
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There are two ways of embracing Chriſtianity, the 
one is, as a inner, the other as a ſcholar ; the former is 
the way taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, the latter 
is the invention. of men, fallen from the Chriſtian 
life under the power of natural reaſon, and verbal 
learaing. No theletwo ways are not tobe conlider- 
ed, as only the one better than the other, but in ſuch 
2 difference, as right and wrong, true and falſe, bear 
to one another. For there is no poſſibility of taking 
one ſtep in Chriſtianity, but as a ſinner, for it has no 
errand but to the ſinner, has no relief but for fin, 
and nothing can receive it, but the heart wounded, 
and — with the burden of its own ſin. All 
the goſpel is but a foreign tale, a dead leiter to the 
moſt logically learned man in the world, who does 
not feel in the depth of his ſoul, that all the reaſon- 
ableneſs, and excellency of golpel truth, lies in that 
land of fin, impurity, and corrupt tempers, which 
are inſeparable from him, till he is born again. And 
if the doctor, in his application to the Deiſts, had 
preſſed home this affecting truth, which ſtands at the 
door of every man's heart, and is the only ground of 
Chriſtian redemption, he had ſhewn a better care 
and concern for their fouls, and had done more to 
awaken them out of their infidelity, than by all that 
wit and ſatyr in his dedication of his book to them, 
For lixe begets like; love and ſeriouſneſs in the ſpea- 
ker, beget love and ſeriouſneſs in the hearer; and 
hethat has no earneſtneſs towards unbelievers, but 
that of perſwading them not to loſe their ſhare of the 
love and mercy of God in Chrilt Jeſus, towards help- 
(els, fallen man, can only do it, in the ſpirit, and 
language of that love and goodnels, in whole arms, 
he longs to ſee them embraced. 

But as no man ever came to Chriſt, but becauſe he 
Was weary, and heavy laden with the burden of his 
own natural diſorder, and wanted reſt to his foul, ſo 
nothing can help man to find the neceſſity of coming 
to Chriſt, but that, which helps him to find and feel 
a miſery of fin and corruption, which in ſome, the 
care and pleaſures of this life, and in others, the hap- 
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pineſs of finding themſelves wits, and polite ſcholars, 
never ſuffered them to feel before, 

Our Lord's parable of the prodigal ſon, contains the 
whole matter — God and fallen man. It re. 
lates nothing particular to this, or that perſon, but 
ſets forth the ſtrict truth of every man's ſtate, with 
regard to his heavenly father, For every ſon of | 

Adam has every thing in him, that 1s ſaid of that pro. 
digal; he has loſt his firſt ſtate, is wandered as far 
from his heavenly father and country, has abuſed, 
and waſted his — bleſſings, and is that very 

oor ſwineherd, craving huſks in a land of famine, 
inſtead of living in the glory of his father's family 
and of every reader of that parable, it may be juſtly 
ſaid, Thou art the man, And no ſon of Adam, do what 
he will, can poſſibly come outof the poverty, ſhame, 
and miſery of his fallen ſtate, till he finds, and feels, 
and confeſſes from the bottom of his heart, all that, 
which the penitent prodigal found, felt, and con- 
feſſed. | : 

I ſhould have had much uneaſineſs, my lord, in 
expoling ſo many groſs errors both in the matter, and 
manner of the dottor's books, did not my heart bear 
me witneſs, that no want of good-will, or due reſpeRt h 
towards him, but ſolely a regard to that, which 
ought only to be regarded, has directed my pen. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Treating of ſome matters preparatory to the Spirit of 
PRAYER» 


HE greateſt part of mankind, nay of Chriſ- 
tians, may be ſaid to be aſleep ; and that par- 
ticular way of life, which takes up each man's mind, 
thoughts, and actions, may well be called his -_ 
cular dream. This degree of vanity is equally vi- 
ible in every form and order of life, The learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, are all in 
the ſame Late of ſlumber; only paſling away a ſhort 
life in a different kind of dream. But why ſo? It 
is becauſe man is born into this world, not for the 
fake of living here, not for any thing this world can 
give him, but only to have time and place, to be- 
come either an eternal partaker of a divine life with 
God, or to have a bellith eternity amongſt fallen an- 
gels: And therefore, every man who has not his 
eyes, his heart, and his hands, continually governed 
by this twofold eternity, may be juſtly ſaid to be faſt 
alleep. And a life devoted to the intereſts, and en- 
joyments of this world, ſpent and waſted in the ſla- 
very of earthly deſires, may be truly called a dream, 
as having all the ſhortneſs, vanity, and deluſion of a 
dream ; only with this great difference, that when a 
dream is over, nothing is loſt but fictions and fan- 
cies; but when the dream of life is ended only by 
death, all that eternity is loſt, for which we were 
brought into being. Now there is no miſery in this 
world, nothing that makes either the life or death of 
man to be full of calamity, but this blindneſs and in- 
ſenſibility of his ſtate, into which he ſo willingly, 
nay obſtinately plunges himſelf, Every thing that 
U 2 has 


has the nature of evil and diſtreſs in it, takes its rif 
from hence. Do but ſuppoſe a man to know himſelf, 
that he comes into this world on no other errand, buttg 
riſe oui of the vanity of time intothe riches of eterj. 
ty; do but ſuppoſe him to govern his inward thoughts 
and x prefer; actions by this view of himſelf, and 
then to him every day has loſt all its evil; proſpe. 
rity and adverſity have no difference, becauſe he re. 
ceives and uſes them both in the ſame ſpirit ; life and 
death are equally welcome, becauſe equally parts of 
his way to eternity, For poor and miſerable as this 
hfe is, we have all of us free acceſs to all that is great 
and good, and happy; and carry within ourlelver ; 
hey to all the treaſures that heaven has to beſtow up- 
on us. We flarve in the midſt of plenty, groan un- 
der infirmities, with the remedy in our own hand; 
hve and die, without knowing and feeling any 
thing of the one, only good, whilſt we have it in out 
power to know and enjoy it in as great a reality, as 
we know and feel the power of this world overus: 
For heaven is as near to our ſouls, as this world is t 
dur bodies; and we are created, we are redeemed, 
to have our converſation in it, God, the only good 
of all intelligent natures, is not an abſent or diftant 
God, but is more preſent in and to our fouls, than our 
own bodies; and we are ſtrangers to heaven, and 
without God in the world, for this only reaſon, be- 
cauſe we are void of that ſpirit of prayer, which + 
lone can, unite us with the one Good, arid open hes. 
ven and the kingdom of God withm us. A root (et 
in the fineſt foil, in the beſt climate, and bleſſed 
with all that fun, and air, and rain can do for it, i 
not in ſo ſure a way to perfection, as a man whoſe 
ſpirit aſpires after all that, which God-13 ready and 
infinitely deſirous to give him. For the fun meets nd 


the ſpringing bud that ſtretches towards him, with 


half that certainty, as God, the ſource of all good, 
communicates himſelf to the ſoul that longs to par- 
take of him. 

We are all of us, the offspring of God, more near 
ly related to him, than we are to one another; fot 
in in we live, and move, and have our being, The felt 
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man that was brought forth from God, had the ſpirit 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt breathed into him, and 
{ he became a living ſoul, Thus was our firſt fa- 
ther born of God, and iſtood in paradiſe in the image 
and likeneſs of God, He was the image and like- 
neſs of God, not with regard to his outward ſhape, 
for no ſhape has any likeneſs to God ; but becauſe 
the Holy Trinity had breathed their own nature and 
ſpiritinto him. And as the deity, Father, Son, and 
toy Spirit, are always in heaven, and make heaven 
to be every where ; ſo this ſpirit, breathed by them 
into man, brought heaven into man along with it; 
and ſo man was in heaven, as well as on earth, that 
is, in paradiſe, which ſignifies an heavenly ſtate, 

Adam had all that divine nature, which angels 
have : But as he was brought forth to be a lord, 
and ruler of a new world; ſo it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould alſo have the material nature of this new 
created world in himſelf. His body was the medium 
or means through which he was to have commerce 
with this world, become viſible to its creatures, and 
rule over it and them. Thus ſtood our firſt Sather ; 
an angel as to his ſpirit ; yet dwelling in a body taken 
from this new created world ; which however was 
as inferior to him, as ſubject to him, as the earth and 
all its creatures were. 
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CHAP; 28, 


Diſcovering the true way of turning to God, and of finding 
the kingdom of heaven, the riches of eternity, in our 


ſouls 0 


A our ſalvation confiſts in the manifeſtation of 
. the nature, life, and ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt in us, En- 
ter with all thy heart into this truth, let thy eye be 
aways upon it, do every thing in view of it, try 


every thing by the truth of it, love nothing but for 
U 3 the 
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the ſake of it. Wherever thou goeſt, whatever 
thou doft at home, or abroad, in the field or x 
church, do all in a deſire of union with Chriſt, in 
imitation of his tempers and inclinations, and lock 
upon all as nothing, but that which exerciſes, and 
encreaſes the ſpirit, and life of Chriſt in thy ſoul. 
From morning to night keep Jeſus in thy hear, 
long for nothing, deſire nothing, hope for nothing, 
but to have all that is within thee, changed into the 
ſpirit and temper of the holy Jeſus. Let this be thy 
chriſtianity, thy church, and thy religion. For this 
new birth in Chriſt thus firmly believed, and con- 
tinually deſired, will do every thing that thou want- 
eſt to have done in thee, it will dry up all the ſprings 
ef vice, ftop all the workings of evi] m thy nature, it 
will bring all that is Good into thee, it will open al! 
thegoſpel within thee, and thou wilt know what it 
is to be taught of God. This longing deſire of thy 
heart to be one with Chriſt will ſoon put a ſtop 0 
all the vanity of thy life, and nothing will be ad- 
mitted to enter into thy heart, or proceed ſrom it, 
but what comes from God and returns to God; thou 
wilt ſoon be, as it were, tied and bound in the chains 


of all holy affections, thy mouth will have a watch (ct 


upon it, thy ears would willingly hear nothing that 
does not tend to God, nor thy eyes be open, but to 
ſee, and find occaſions of doing good. In a wor, 
when this faith has got both thy head and thy eat, 
it will then be with thee, as it was with the merchant 
who found a pearl of great price, it will make thee 
glad to fell all that thou hajt, and buy it. For all that 
had ſeized and poſſeſſed the heart of any man, wha 
ever the merchant of this world had got together, whe- 
ther of riches, power, honour, learning, or reputs- 
tion, loſes all its value, is counted but as dung, and 
willingly parted with, as ſoon as this glorious Path 
the new birth in Chriſt Jeſus, is diſcovered aud 
ſound by him. This therefore may ſerve as a touch 
ſtone, whereby every one may try the truth of his 
tate; iftke old man is ſtill a merchant within thes, 


trading in worldly honour, power, or learning, 4 
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widdom of this world is not fooliſhneſs to thee, if 
earthly intereſts, and ſenſual pleaſure: are ſtill the 
deſire of thy heart, and only covered under a form of 
Godlineſs, a cloke of creeds, obſervances and infti- 
tutions of religion, thou mayeſt be aſſured, that the 
pearl of great price 15 not yet found by thee. For 
where Chriſt is in the ſoul, there all carnal wiſdom, 
arts of advancement, with every pride and glory of 
this life, are fo many heathen idols willingly renounc- 
ed, and the man 1s not only content, but rejoices to 
ſay, that s kingdom is not of this world, 

But thou wilt perhaps ſay, How ſhall this great 
work, the knowledge of Chriſt, be effected in me ? 
|t might rather be ſaid, ſince Chriſt has an infinite 
power, and alfo an infinite deſire to fave mankind, 
how can any one miſs of this ſalvation, but through 
his own unwillingneſs ro be ſaved by him? Conkder 
how was it, that the lame and blind, the lunatic 
and leper, the publican and ſinner, found Chriſt to 
be their Saviour, and to do all that for them, which 
they wanted to be done to them ? It was becauſe they 
had a real deſre of having that, which they aſked for, 
and therefore in true faith and prayer applicd to 
Chriſt, that his ſpirit and power might enter into 
them, and heal that which they wanted, and de- 
lixed to have healed in them. Every one of theſe 
aid in faith and deſire, Lod, if thou tout, thou canſt mae 
ne whole, And the anſwer was always this, According 
to thy faith, ſo be it done unto thee, This is Chriſt's 
anlwer now, and thus it is done to every one of us at 
this day, as aur faith is, ſo is it done unto us, And here 
lies the whole reaſon of our falling ſhort of the 
lulvation of Chriſt, it is becauſe we have no will 
t0 it. 

But you will fay, Do not all Chriſtians deſire to 
have Chriſt to be their Saviour? Yes. But here 
5 the deceit ; all would have Chriſt to be their 
Wviour in the next world, and to help them into 
heaven when they die. But this is not willing 


Chriſt to be thy Saviour; for his ſalvation, if it 
s had, muſt be had in this world, if he ſaves thee, 
u mult be done in this life, by changing and 
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altering all that is within thee, by helping thee to 
new heart, as he helped the blind to ſee, the lame tg 
walk, and the dumb to ſpeak, For to have ſalva. 
tion from Chriſt, is to be made like unto him; it i; 
to have his humility and meekneſs, his mortification, 10 
and ſelf-denial, his renunciation of the ſpirit, wil. 
dom, and honours of this world, his love of God, 
his deſire of doing God's will, and feeking only his 
honour. To have theſe tempers formed in thy 
heart, is to have ſalvation from Chriſt ; but if thou 
willeſt not to have theſe tempers, if thy faith does 
not ſeek, and cry to Chriſt for them in the ſame rea. 
lity, as the lame aſked to walk, and the blind to ſee, 
then thou art unwilling to have Chriſt to be thy 82. 
viour. 

Again, conſider, how was it, that the deep - read 
Scribe, the learned Rabbi, the religious Phariſee, not on- 

did not receive, but cruciſied their Saviour ? It was 
becauſe they deſired no ſuch Saviour as he was, no 
ſuch inward ſalvation as he offered. They deſired no 
change of their own nature, no deſtruction of theirna- 
tural tempers, no deliverance from the love of them- 
ſelves, and the enjoyments of their paſſions; they liked 
the gratifications of their old man, their long robes, their 
broad pliylacteries, and greetings in the markets, They 
wanted not to have their pride and felf-love dethroned, 
their covetouſneſs, and ſenſuality ſubdued. Their 
only deſire was the ſucceſs of Judaiſin, to have an out 
ward Saviour, a temporal prince, that ſhould eſtabliſn 
their law and ceremonies over all the earth, And 
therefore they crucified their Redeemer, and would 
have none of his ſalvation, becauſe it conſiſted ina 
change of their nature, a kingdom of heaven to be 
opened within them by the ſpirit of God. 

Awake, thou that ſleepeſt, thou that art called 3 
Chriſtian, and Chriſt ſhall give thee light. Begin to 
ſearch and dig for this pearl of eternity; it cannot cok 
thee too much, nor canſt thou buy it too dear, for it 
is all, and when thou haſt found it, thou wilt know, 
that all which thou haſt ſold or given away for it, ü 
as meer a nothing, as a bubble upon the water, 
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But if thou turneſt from this heavenly pearl, or 
trampleſt it under thy fect, for the ſake of being rich, 
or great, either in church or ſtate, if death finds thee 
in this fucceſs, thou cauſt not then fay, that though 
the pearl is loſt, yet ſomething has been gained in- 
dead of it, For in that parting moment, the things, 
and the founds of this world, will be exactly alike ; 
to have had an eſtate, or only to have heard of it, to 
L have lived at Lambeth twenty years, or only to have 
u Wt twenty times paſſed by the palace, will be the ſame 
© BW co0d, or the ſame nothing to thee, 


a- I will now ſhew a little more diſtinctly, what this 


© earl of eternity is. Firſt, It is the light and ſpirit of God, 
+ WF which has hitherto done thee but little good, becauſe 

the deſire of thy heart has been after the light and 
ad. WF ſpirit of this world. Thy reaſon, and ſenſes, and paſ- 
tons, have turned all their attention to the poor con- 
vas cerns of this life, and therefore thou art a ſtranger 


no Bf to this principle of heaven, theſe riches of eternity. 


no For as God is not, cannot be truly found by any wor- 
na. ſhippers, but thoſe who worſhip him in ſpirit and 


m. in truth, fo this light and ſpirit is not, cannot be 


ved N or enjoyed, but by thoſe, whole ſpirit is turn - 
ell ed to it. | 

hey When man firſt came into being, and ſtood before 
cl, BY God as his own image and likeneſs, this light and ſpi- 
nel Writ of God were as natural to him, as the light and air_ 
ou'- of this world is natural to other creatures. But when 
liſh man, not content with the food of eternity, did eat 
And of the earthly tree, this light and ſpirit of heaven 
ould were no more natural to him ; but inſtead thereof, he 
03 was left to the light and ſpirit of this world. And 
0 be lis is that death, which God told Adam, he ſhould 
ſurely die, in the day that he eat of the forbidden 
tree, | 

But the goodneſs of God would not leave man in 
his condition; a redemption from it was imme- 
lately granted, and a bruiſer of the ſerpent to bring 
he light and ſpirit of heaven once more into the 
man nature. This light and ſpirit of God is 


aled grace, free grace, or the ſubernaturul gift, or ny 


ä 
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of God in the ſoul, becauſe it is ſomething, chat the ; 
natural powers of the foul can no more obtain, 
Hence it is that every ſtirring of the ſoul, every ten- ; 
dency of the heart towards God and goodneſs, i; 
juſtly aſcribed to the holy ſpirit, or the grace of | 
God. It is becauſe this rd ſeed of life, which is : 
ſown into the ſoul, is itſelf the light of God, and 5 
therefore” every ſtirring, or opening of this ſeed of r 
life, every awakening thought or deſire that ariſe r 
from it, muſt be called the moving, or the quicken- 0 
ing of the ſpirit of God, Hence alſo we have a plain h 
declaration of the certain truth, of all thoſe ſcrip- | 
tures, which ſpeak of the inſpiration of God, the o- by 
peration of the holy ſpirit, the power of the divine 15 
light, as the neeeſſary agents in the renewal and 6 
ſanctification of our ſouls. Hence alſo it is, that all 8 


men are exhorted not to quench, or reſiſt, or grieve 
the ſpirit, that is, this ſeed of the ſpirit and light of God MI © 
that is in all men, as the only ſource of good. Again, 6 
the fleſh lufteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the i 
fleſh. By the fleſh and its luſtings, are meant the p 
mere human nature, or the natural man, as he is by the Bi C 
fall; by the ſpirit is meant the bruiſer of the ſerpent, 4 
that ſeed of the light and ſpirit of God, which heth 
as a treaſure hid in the ſoul, in order to bring ſort wil 
the life, that was loſt in Adam. Now as the flef r 
hath its life, its luſtings, whence all ſorts of evil arc 
truly ſaid to be inſpired, quiekned, and ftirred up in A 
us; ſo the ſpirit being a living principle within us 8 
has its inſpiration, its breathing, its moving, 15 
quickning, from which alone the divine life, or the 10 
angel that died in Adam, can be born in us. * 
When this ſpirit is not reſiſted, grie ved, and quench- 


> 9 — ame 
ed, but its inſpirations and motions ſuffered to groꝶ "4 
and increaſe in us, to unite with God, and get yu 4 


er over all the luſts of the fleſh, that the nature, 5 An 
and tempers of Jeſus Chriſt are opened in our ſoul. ki 
On the other hand, when the fleſh; hath reſiſted and 
quenched this ſpirit; then the works of the fleſh, 
adultery, fornication, murders, lying, hatred, env) wh 


wrath, pride, fooliſhneſs, worldly. wiſdom, — 
p 
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prudence, falſe religion, hypocritical holineſs, and 
ſerpentine ſubtilty, ſet up their kingdom within 


Second! , this pearl of eternity is the wiſdom and 
love of God within thee. In this pearl, all the holy 


nature, ſpirit, tempers, and inclinations of Chriſt lie, 


and divine wiſdom and heavenly love will grow up 
in thee, if thou giveſt but true attention to God. On 
the other hand, There is hidden alſo in the depth of 
thy nature the root, or poſſibility of all the helliſh 
nature, ſpirit and tempers of the fallen angels, For 
heaven and hell have each of them their ERS 
within us, and ſpring up in us, according as our heart 
is turned either to the light of God, or the kingdom 
of darkneſs, But when this life, which is in the 
midſt of theſe two eternities, is at an end, either 
an angel, or a devil will be found to have a birth in 
us, | 
Thou needeſt not therefore run here, or there, 
ſaying, where is Chriſt ? Thou needeſt not ſay, Who jhall 
aſcend into heaven, that is, to bring down Chriſt from a- 
bove ? Or who ſhall 22 into the deep to bring up 
Cinſt from the dead? For behold the word, the wil- 
dom of God, is in thy heart, as a light unto thy feet 
and lanthorn unto thy paths. It is there as an holy 
oil, to ſoften and overcome the. wrathful properties 
of thy nature, and change them into the humble 
meekneſs of light and love. It is there as a ſpeak- 
ing word of God in thy ſoul; and, as ſoon as thou 
art ready to hear, will ſpeak wiſdom and love in thy 
inward parts, and bring forth Chriſt, with all his 
holy nature, ſpirit and tempers, Hence it is, that in 
the Chriſtian church, there have been in all ages, 
amongſt the moſt illiterate both men and women, who 
have attained to a deep underſtanding of the myſte- 
nes of the wiſdom — love of God in Chriſt Jeſus. 
And what wonder? Since it is not art or ſcience, or 
kill in grammar or logic, but the opening of the di- 
vine life in the ſoul, that can give true underſtandin 
of the things of God. This life of God in the foul: 
which for its ſmallneſs at firſt, is by our Lord . 
e 
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ed to a grain of muſtard ſeed, may be, and too ge 
nerally is ſuppreſſed, either by worldly cares, or plez. 
ſures, by vain learning, ſenſuality, or ambition, And 
all this while, whatever church, or profeſſion a may 
js of, he is a mere natural man, unregenerate, unen. 
lightened by the ſpirit of God. And therefore hi 
religion is no more from heaven, than his ſine breed. 
ing; his cares have no more goodneſs in them, thay 
his pleaſures; his love is worth no more than his 
hatred ; his zeal for this, or againſt that form of re. 1 
ligion, has only the nature of any other worldly con- " 
tention in it, And thus it is, and muſt be with | 
every mere natural man, whatever appearances he 
may put on, he may, if he pleaſes, know himſelf to «4 
be the ſlave, and machine of his own corrupt tem. hy 
pers and inclinations; to be enlightened, inſpired, ff 
quickened and animated by ſelf. love, ſelf-eſteem, , 
and ſelf-ſecking, which is the only life, and fpirite . 
the mere natural man, whether he be Heathen, 


Jew or Chriftian, 0 
On the other hand, where- ever this ſeed is ſuffer A 


ed to take root in the ſoul, there the man is juſth A 
Maid to be infpired, enlightened and moved by te 
ſpirit of God, and all that is in him, hath the nate | © 
ſpirit, and tempers of heaven in it. As this Ik aa 

ows up in any man, ſo there grows up a true know- 25 


edge of the whole myſtery of Godlineſs. All th 
the goſpel teaches of fn and grace, of the new ani... - 
old man, of the light and ſpirit of God, are thingy . 2A 
not got by hearſay, but inwardly known, felt and * 
experienced. He has then an unction from abo 
which teacheth him all things, a ſpirit that une, 
what it ought to pray for, a ſpirit that prays without u 
ng, that is riſen with Chriſt from the dead, and hu 
all its converſation in heaven, a ſpirit that hath gr 
and fighs that cannot be uttered, that travaileth and 


— 4 the whole creation, to be deliver 
from vanity, and have its glorious liberty in d 
God, from whom it came forth. 

Again, Thirdly, this pearl of eternity, is the chu 


or temple of G od anthin thee, where alone, thou - 
Worin 
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worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth. In ſpirit, becauſe 
thy ſpirit is that alone which can unite to God, and 
receive the worxings of his ſpirit upon thee; In 
truth, becauſe this adoration 1 ſpirit, is that truth 
and reality, of which all outward forms and rites, 
though inſtituted by God, are only the figure for a 
time; but this worſhip is eternal. Accuſtom thyſelf 
to the holy ſcrvice of this inward temple, In the 
midſt of it is the fountain of living water, of which 
thou mayſt drink, and live for ever, There the 
birth, the life, the ſufferings, the death, the reſur— 
rection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, are not merely re- 
membered, but inwardly found, and enjoyed as the 
real ſtates of thy ſoul, which has followed Chriſt in 
the regeneration. When once thou art well ground- 
ed in this inward worſhip ; when God has ail that 
he ſhould have of thy heart, when renouncing thy 
natural will, judgment, tempers and inclinations, 
thou art wholly given up the obedience of the light 
and ſpirit of God, to will only in his will, to love 


fer only in his love, to be wiſe ouly in his wiſdom, 
7 then it is, that every thing thou doſt, is as a ſong of 
= praiſe, and the common buſineſs of thy life is a con- 


"te forming to God's will on earth, as angels do in hea- 
yen. | 

But this cannot be, till in obedience to his call, thou 
* ue fey: taleſt up thy daily croſs, and followeſt ham, 
| 11s is peremptory, it admits of no reſerve, or eva- 
wy non, it is the one way to Chriſt and eternal life. 
Be where thou wilt, either here, or at Rome, or Geneva 
hore a 7 p 7 cv I 
K thou liveſt to thine own will, to the pleaſures of 
thy natural luſt and appetites, ſenſes and paſſions, 
and in conformity to the cuſtoms, and ſpirit of this 
world, thou art dead whilſt thou liveſt, Chriſt can 
profit thee nothing, thou art a ſtranger to all that is 
holy and heavenly, aud incapable of finding the 
peace and joy of God, And thus thou artpoor, and 
blind, and naked, and empty, and liveſt a miſerable 
le in the vanity of time; whilſt all the riches of 
eternity, the light and ſpirit, the peace and joy of God 
pe waiting for thee, And thus it will always be 


W with 
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with thee, there is no remedy, go where thou wilt, 
do what thou wilt, all is :thut up, there is no open 
door of ſalvation, no deliverance from thy corrupt 
nature, no overcoming of -the world, no ſolid joy 
above, till dying to thyſelf and the world, thou tui. 
neſt to the light, and ſpirit, and power of God, 
But thou wilt perhaps ſay, How-ſhall I havetheſ: 
riches of eternity, this ſpirit, and wiſdom, and peace 
of God within me? Thy vt thought of repentance, or 
deſire of turning to God, is thy A difcovery of this 
light and ſpirit of God. It is the voice and language of 
God, though thou knoweſt it not. It is the bruifer of 
the ſerpent's head, who is beginning to preach within 
thee, what he firſt preached in publick, ſaying, Re 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, When there- 
fore but the ſmalleſt defire calleth thee toward; 
Cod, give it time and leave to ſpeak ; and take care 
tou refuſe not him that ſpeaketh. For it is not an 
angel from heaven that ſpeaketh to thee, but it is he 
eternal werd of God, that word which at firſt created 
thee, is thus beginning to call thee unto righteouſneh, 
that a new man may be tormed in thee in the image 
and likeneſs of God. But above all things, bewar 
of taking this deſire of repentance, to be the cf: 
of thy own natural ſenſe and reaſon ; for in ſo doing, 
thou ſhutteſt the door againſt God, turueſt away 
from him, and thy repentance (if thou haſt any) wil 
be only a vain unprofitable wer k of thy own hands 
that will do thee no more good, than a well thet h 
without water, But if thou takeſt this deſite 6 
turning to God, to be, as in truth it is, the workm, 
redeenang power of the holy Jeſus, if thou doſt 1 
verence and adhere to it, as ſuch, this faith wr | nt 
thee whole ; and by thus believing in Chriſt, thong 6 
thou wert dead, yet ſhalt thou live. | = 
Now all dependeth upon thy 1ight ſubmiſſion and 10 
obedience to this Seal of God in thy foul 75 
Thereſore liſten not to the ſiggeſtions of thy ov 60 
reaſon, run not on in thy own will, but be humby fa 
attentive to this new riſen light within thee ; Cpt 


Tg 1 
thy heart, thy eyes, and cars 10 a]! its 017 
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Let it enlighten, teach, frighten, torment, judge, and 
condemn thee, as it pleaſeth; turn not away from it, 
hear all it ſaith, ſeek for no relief out of it, conſult 
not with fleſh and blood, but with a heart full of re- 
ſignation to God, pray only this prayer, that Goo's 
kingdom may come, and his will be done in thy foul, 
Stand faithfully in this ſtate of preparation, thus gi- 
ven up to tlw: ſpirit of God, and then the work of 
thy repentance will be wrought, and thou wilt oon 
find, that he that is in thee, is much greater than all 
that are againſt thee, 

But that thou mayſt be firmly aſſured, that this re- 
ſignation to, and dependance upon the working of 
God's ſpirit, is right and ſound, I ſhall lay before 
thee two fundamental truths, 

Firſt, That through the whole nature of things, 
nothing can do, or be a real good to thy ſoul, but the 
operation of God upon it. Secondly, That all the diſ- 
penſations of God from the fall of Adam, to the 
preaching of the goſpel, were only for this one end, 
to prepare, and diſpoſe the ſoul for the operation of 
the ſpirit of God 1 5 it. Theſe two great truths. 
deeply apprehended, put the ſoul in its right ſtate, 
in a continual dependance upon God, and a readi- 
neſs io receive all good from him. They will keep 
thee ſafe from all errors, and falfe zeal in forms of 
religion, from a ſectarian ſpirit, from bigotry, and 
ſuperſtition; they will teach thee the true difference 
between the means and end of religion, and the fe— 
gard thou ſhewelt to the ſhell, will be only fo far, as 
the kernel is to be found in it. 

Man, by tis fall, had broke-off from his true cen- 
ter, his proper place id God, and therefore the life 
and operation of God was no mote in him, He was 
fallen from a life in God, into an animal liſe of fell- 
love, ſelf-eſteem, and ſelf-ſecking in the poor periſh- 
ing enjoy ments of this world, This was the natural 
ate of man by the fall, He was an apoſtate from 
God, and his natural life was all idolatry, where 
[elf was the great idol, that was worſhipped inſtead 
of God, All ſin, is nothing elſe but the various ope- 
V2 rations 
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rations of ſelf.- love, ſelf-eſteem, and ſelf-ſecking 
which ſeparate the foul from God, and end in eter- 
nal dcaih, 

On the other hand, all grace, redemption, ſalvation, 


fan&1fucation, ſpiritual life, is nothing elſe but ſo mych 


of the life, and operation of God found again in tne 
foul, It is man come back again into his, center of 
place in God, from whence he had broke off, The be. 
ginning of the life of God in the ſoul, was then firſt 
made, when the mercy of God promiſed a ſeed, 
which ſhould bruile the head of the ſerpent. Then 
was given a degree of the divine life, which if right. 
ly cultivated, would make of every fallen man, a 
new born {on of God, 

Allthe ſacrifices, and inſtitutions of the antient 
Patriarchs, the law of Mofes, with all its types and 
rites, and ceremonies, had this only end ; they were 
the methods of divine wiſdom for a time, to keep the 
hearts of men from the wanderings of idolatry, ina 
ſtate of holy expeQation ; they were to make way for 
the farther rx of Coll upon the foul; or, 2 
the apoſtle ſpeaks, to be as a ſchoolmaſter unto 
Chriit. That is, til: the birth, the death, the reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, ſhould conquer 
deaih, and hell, open a new diſpenſation of God, 
and baptize mankind afreſh with the Holy Ghol, 
and fire of heaven. Then, that is, on the day df 
gentecaſt, a new diſpenſation of God came forth; which 
on God's part, was the operation of the Holy 175 
in giſts and graces upon the whole church. And on 
man's part, it was the adoration of God in /irit and 
in truth, Thus all that was done by God, from the 

romiſe given to Adam, to Chriſt's fitting down on 
the right hand of God, was for this end, to remove 
all that ſtood between God and man, and to mak? 
way for the immediate, and continual operation 0: 
God upon the ſoul : And that man, baptized with 
the holy ſpirit, and born again, ſhould wholly give 


up his ſoul to the operation of God's ſpirit, to uon, 


to love, to will, to pray, to worſhip, to preach, to ex 


hort, to ule all the faculties of his mind, and all the 
out- 
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outward things of this world, as enlightened, in- 

Hired, move and guided by the Holy Ghoſt : 

Who by this laſt diſpenſation of God, was given to 

be a comforter, a teacher, and guide to the church, 
io abide with it for ever. 

This is Chriſtianity, a ſpiritual ſociety, not becauſe 
it has no worldly concerns, but becauſe all its mem- 
bers, as ſuch, are born of the ſpirit, animated and 
governed by the ſpirit of God, It is conſtantly 
called by our Lord the kingdom of God, or heaven, 
becauſe all its miniſtry and ſervice, all that is done 
in it, is done in obedience and ſubjection to that ſpi- 
nit, by which angels live, and are governed in hea- 
ven, Hence our bleſſed Lord taught his diſciples to 

ray, that this Kingdom might come, that ſo God's 
will might be done on earth, as it is in heaven; 
which could not be, but by that fame ſpirit, by 
which it is done in heaven. The ſhort is this: 
Tho kingdom of ſelf, is the great apoſtaſy from the 
life of God in the foul, and every ane wherever he 
be, that liveth unto himſelf, is {till under the fall 
and apoſtaſy from God. The kingdom of Chriſt, is 
the ſpirit, and power of God, dwelling and mani- 
feſting itſelf in the inward man; and no one is a 
member of this kingdom, but ſo far as the ſpirit 
reigns in him, Theſe two kingdoms take in all 
mankind, he that is not of one, is certainly in the 
other; dying to one, is living to the other, 
Hence.we may gather the following truths: Firſt, 
That when the call of God to repentance firſt ariſeth 
in thy foul, thou art wholly to diſregard the work- 
ing of thy own will, reaſon and judgment. It is be- 
canſe all theſe are ſalſe counſellors, the ſworn fſer- 
vants, bribed ſlaves of thy fallen nature; and there- 
ſore, if the operation of God is to have its efſact in 
thee, all theſe are to be ſilenced, till they have icarn- 
ed obedience and ſubjection to the ſpirit of God. 
Now this is not requiring thee to become a fool, or 
to give up thy ſenſe and reaſon ; but is the ſhorte't 
way to have thy ſenfe and reaſon delivered from 
lolly, and guided by that light, which is wilgorn itſelf. 


W 3 A child 
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A child that denies his own will, and reaſon, o 
be guided by the will and reafon of a truly wiſe and 
underſtanding tutor, cannot be ſaid to make himſelf 
a fool, and give up the benefit of his rational nature, 
but to take the ſhorteſt way to have his own will and 
reaſon made truly a bleſſing to him. 

Secondiy, Hence is to be ſeen the true ground of 
univerſal mortification and ſelf-denial with regard 
to all our ſenſes, appetites, tempers, paſlions and 
judgments. It is becauſe our whole nature, as fallen 
trom the life of God, is in a ſtate of contrariety to 
the order and end of our creation, a continual 
ſource of diforderly appetites, corrupt tempers, and 
lalſe judgments. And therefore every motion of it 
is to be mortified, changed and purified from its na 
tural ſtate, before we can enter into the kingdom of 
God. Thus when our Lord ſaith, Except a_man fat. 
eth lus father and mother, yea, and his own life, he caunct 
be my difctþe ; it is becauſe our belt tempers are yet 
full of the imperfectious of our fallen nature, Net 
as if father and mother were to be hated ; but that 
love, which an unregenerate perſon, hath toward: 
them, is to be rated ; as being a blind ſelf-love, full of 
all the weakneſs and parttality, with which fallen man 
| loves, honours, and cleaves to himſelf, This love, 
d if born from corrupt fleſh and blood, is to be hated and 
parted with, that we may love them with ſach a 
love. and on ſuch a motive, as Chriſt hath love vs, 
And then the dee of Chriſt far exceeds all, uther 
in the love of parents. Again, our own life is to be 
hated; the reaſon is plain, becauſe there is nothing 
lovely in it, It is a Agen of evil, an apjiaſy iro 
the fe and power of God in the ſoul ; a lite that b 
death to heaven, that is pure unmixed 20/try, that 
lives not to God, and therefore all this own lie 1510 
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be abſolutely hatcd, if the nature, {pirit, tempers e! 
inclinations of Chriſt are to be nus. 

Thus when our Lord further ſaith, unleſs a man 
forſake all that hie hath he cannot be my diſe ie. 1 he 
reaſon is plain: all that the natural man hath, 1" 
the poſſeſſion of ſelf. love, and therefore this poilck 
hon is to be abſolutely forſaken, and parted wil 
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that be hath, is to be put into other hands, to be 
jven ta divine love, or this natural man cannot be 
chang zed into a diſciple of Chriſt. For fe Mf-love in 
: it hath, is earthly, ſenſual and deviliſn, and 
8 muſt have all taken away from ir: and 


nen to the natural man all is loſt, he hath nothing. 


1 

left, all is laid down at the feet of Jeſus, Then all 

things are common, as loan as ſelf-love has loſt the 

lemon of them. And then the diſciple of Chriſt, 
1472 115 wins not nz.) yt paſſe! Neth o tun; TS, all that the 

natural man hath fo! Tak: en, is hore to the diſciple 

Chriſt an hund dred fold. For ſelf-love, th great- 
of all thieves, being now caſt out, and all that he 
2d ſtolen and hidden, thus taken from him, and 
ut into the hands of divine love, every mite be- 
cometh a large treaſure, and mammon openeth the 
door into everlaſting habitations. This was the 
ſ>irit of the firſt draught of a Chriſtan church at 
Jrrifalen, a church made truly after the pattern of 
heav en, where the love that reigns in heaven reigu— 
ed in it. where divine love broke down all the fel. 
i fences, the locks and bolts of me, mine, and laid 
al things common to the members of this new king- 
dom of Got! on carih. 

Now though many years did not paſs after the 
age Of the apoitles, before Satan, got footing in the 
church, and ſet up merchandize in the houſe « of God;. 
yet this one heart, and one ſpirit, which then ap- 
peared tn the Jerufitem church, is that one heart and 
int of divine love, to which all are called, that 
wo. 4 be true diſci: les of Chrit. And though the 
preltice of it is loſt as to the church in general, vet 
I AP not to have been loſt 3 and therclore every 
Chrüſtian ou 35 it to make it his great care, and prayer 
10 have it re: 'Yored in himſelf. And th zen though 
born in the diegs of tine, or living in Baiyln, he 
willhe as truly a member of the firſt church at Feru- 


＋ 
of 
th 


frem, as if he bad lived in it, in the days of the 


#23ities This { >irit of love, born of that ccleitial 
Te, with which Chriſt baptizes his true diſci,: es, is 
«v2 that lirit, Which can enter in:o heaven, and 
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therefore is that ſpirit which is to be in us, while we 


are on earth, For no one can enter into heaven, till 
he is made heavenly, till the ſpiric of heaven is en. 
tered into him. And therefore all that our Lord 
hath ſaid of a man's parting with all that he hath, 
is abſolutely necellary from the nature of the thing, 

But thou wilt perhaps ſay, if all felf-love is to 
be renounced, then all love of our neighbour is re- 
nounced, becauſe the commandment is, only to bre 
our neiglibour as ourſelves, The anſwer is ealy. There 
is but one love in heaven, and yet the angels of God 
love one another in the ſame manner, as they lore 
themſelves, The matter is thus: The one ſupreme, 
Yule of love, which is a law to all intelligent beings, 
and will be a law to all cternity, is this, God alone 1; 
to be loved for hunjelf, anc all other beings only in him, and 
for him. Whatever intelligent creature lives not un- 
der this rule, is ſo far fallen from the order of his 
creation, and 1s, till he returns to this eternal law of 
love, an apoſtate from Ged, and incapable of the 
kingdom of heaven, . 

Now if God alone is to be loved for himſelf, then 
no creature is to be loved for itſelf: and fo all felt 
love in every creature is abſolutely condemned, 

And if all created beings are only to be loved in 
and for God, then my neighbour is to be loved, as! 
love myſelf, and I am only to love myſelf, as I love 
my neighhour, or any other created being, that i, 
only in and for God, And thus the command of 
loving our neighbour as ourſelves, ſtands firm, and 
yet all ſelf-love is plucked up by the rocts, But 
what is loving any creature, only in, and for God” 
It is when we love it merely as it is God's and be- 
longs to him, this is loving it in God, And when 
all that we wiſh, intend, or do to it, is done from a 
love of God, for the honour of God, and in con 
formity to the will of God, this is loving it for Go. 
'This is the one love that is, and mult be the ſpirit 6 
all creatures, that live united to God. Now this 
no ſpeculative refincment, but the {imple truth, 


firſt law of nature, and a necelary band vi 4 
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between God and the creature. The creature has 
loſt the life of God whenever its love does not thus 
begin and end in God; 

llardly, Hence we may learn the true nature and 
worth of all /e{f-demal and mortiſication. As to their 


ſnttification, they have no quickning ſantlifying power 
; in them; their only worth conſiſts in this, that they 


break down that which ſtands between God and us, - 


| and make way for the guickning, fandtifying ſpirit of 
e God to operate: Which operation of God is the only 


y thing that can raiſe the divine life in the ſoul, or 
55 help 1t to the ſmalleſt degree of real holineſs. As 
nin our creation, we had only that degree of divine life, 
id which the power of God derived into us; ſo in our 
N- redemption, or regaining that firſt perfection, all 
15 muſt be again the operation of God. 
ot Hence alſo we may learn, why many people not 
\C only loſe the benefit, but are even the worſe for all 
their mortifications. It is becauſe they miſtake the 
en whole naturs of them. They practiſe them for their 
l. gun fats, as things good in themſcives, they think 
them to be real parts of holineſs, and 1o reſt in them, 
in and grow full of ſelf-eſteem, and felf-admiration for 
$1 their progreſs in them. This makes them ſelf-iuftt 
e cient, moroſe, ſevers judges of all, thoſe, that fall 
18, thor: of their mortifications, hy 
of And thus their ſelf-denials do only {at for them, 
ind which indulgences do for other people, they with- 
Dat tandand hinder the operation of God upon their fouls, 
d There is no avoiding this fatal error, but by deeply 
be- entering into this great truth, that all our own works 
hen ing can do no good to us, but as it leads us in the beſt 
m 4 manner to the light and ſpirit of God, which alone 
on- brings life and ſalvation into the ſoul. Stretch forti 
od. land, ſaid our Lord to the man, Hf Hd A withered 
1 0 hind; he did fo, and it mas immediutely made mltule 43 
158 ihe other, 


Now had this man any ground for pride, for 
ie ſhare he had inthe reſtoring of bis hand? TI 
Jui 


nature, conſidered in themſelves, they have nothing. 
of goodnejs or hotmes, nor are any real parts of our 
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juft ſuch is our ſhare in the railing up of the ſpiritual 
life within us. All that we can do; is only hke this 
man's ſtretching out his hand; the reſt is the work 
of Chriſt, the only giver of life to the withered 
hand, or the dead ſoul. When the Virgin May 
conceived the holy Fefus, all that ſhe did toward; 
it heiſelf, was only this fingle act of faith and relig- 
nation; Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto ne 

cording to thy word, This 1s all that we can do to. 
wards the conception of the new man in ourſelves, 
Now this truth is eaſily conſented to, and a man 
thinks he believes it, becaufe he does not deny it, 
But this is not enough, it is to be apprehended in 
a deep, full, and practical aſſurance, in ſuch a man- 
ner as a man knoivs that he did not create the ſtan, 
or cauſe life to riſe up in, himſelf, And then it is 
belief that makes room for the operation of God up- 
on it, His light then enters with full power mto 
the ſoul, and his holy ſpirit directs all that is done in 
it, and ſo man lives again in God as a new creature, 

For this truth thus firmly believed, will have theſe 
two effects: Virſt, it will keep the ſoul contigually 
turned towards God, in faith, prayer, deſire, 'conh- 
dence, and reſignation for all * # it wants to have 
done in it, and to it; which will bs a continual 
ſource of all divine graces. The foul thus turned to 
God, mult be always receiving from him. It ſtands 
at the true door of all divine communications, and 
the light of God as freely enters into it, as the light 
of the ſun enters into the air. Secondly, It will fix 
and ground the ſaul in a true and laſting ſelf-denial 
For by thus knowing our own nothingnels and inabt- 
lity, that we have no other capacity for good, but 
that of receiving it from God alone; no room 5 
left for ſpiritual! pride; we are ſaved from a pliz 
riſaical holineſs, from wrong opinions of our owil 
works and good deeds, and from a multitude of ei 
rors, the moit dangerous to our fouls, all which 
ariſe from the ſomething that we take ourſelves io be 
either in nature or grace, But when w2 once 4%. 


prchend but in ſome good degree, the all of G06, 


and 
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nd the nothingneſs of ourſelves, we have got a 
ruth whoſe uſefulneſs and benefit no words can ex- 
preſs. It brings a kind of inſallibility into the ſoul, 
in which it dwells; all that is vain, and falſe, and 
deceitful, is forced o vaniſh before it. When our 
religion is founded on this, it has the firmneſs, of a 
jock, and its height reaches unto heaven. The 
world, the fleſh and the devil can do no hurt to it; 
all enemies are known, and all diſarmed by this 
great truth, dwelling in our fouls, It is the know- 
edge of the all of God, that makes cherubim, and ſe- 
raphim to be flames of divine love. For where this 
all of God is truly known, and felt in any creature, 
there its whole breath and ſpirit is a fire of love, no- 
thing but a pure, diſintere ted love can riſe up in it, 
or come from it, a love that begins and ends in God. 
For this pure love introduces the creature into the all 
of God, all that 1s in God, is opened in the crea- 
ture, it is united with-God, and hath the life of God 
manifeſted in it. 

There is but one ſalvation ſor all mankind, and 
that is the life of God in the foul. God has but one 
delign towards all mankind, and that is to generate 
his own life, light, and ſpirit in them, that all may 
be as ſo many images, temples, and habitations ofthe 
Holy Triaity. 

Now there is but one poſſible way for man to at- 
tain this ſalvation, or life of God in the ſou] : and 
that is, the deſire of the foul turned to God, Through this 
deſire the poor prodigal ſon leaveth his huſks and 
ſwine, and haſteth to his father; *tis becauſe of this 
ere that the father ſeeth the ſon, while yet afar off, 
that he runs out to meet him, falleth on his neck, 
and kiſſeth him. No ſooner is this defire in motion 
towards God, but the operation of God's ſpirit an- 
hvers to it, cheriſhes and welcomes its firſt begin- 
rings, fignified by the father's ſeeing, and havin 
compaſſion on his fon, whilſt yet afar off, that is, in 
me firſt beginnings of his deſire. Thus does this de- 
bre bring the ſoul to God, and Cod into the foul, 
duppoſe this deſire not to be alive, either in a Jew, 
Gr 


ES 

or Chriftien, and then all the ſacrifices, the ſervice, 
the worſhip either of the, Jaw ar the goſpel, are but 
dead works, that bring no life into the ſoul. Sup. 
Pole this deſire to be awakened, though in ſouls that 
never heard either of the law or goſpel, and the ope. 
ration of God enters into them, and Chriſt bleſſes 
thoſe that never heard of his name. 

Oh my God, juſt and good, how great is thy love 
and mercy to mankind, that heaven is thus every 
where, open, and Chriſt thus the common Saviour 
to all that turn the deſire of their hearts to thee! Oh 
{weet power of the bruiſer of the ſerpent, that ſtir 
and works in every man, who has a deſire, to find 
his happineſs in God! O holy Jeſus; heavenly lg, 
that liglitethi every man that cometh into the world, that re- 
deemeth every ſoul that followeth thy light; O holy 
Trinity, immenſe ocean of love, in which all man. 
kind live, and move, and have their being! None 
live out of thy love, but all are embraced in the 
arms of thy mercy, as ſoon as their heart is turned 
to thee! Oh plain, and eaſy, and ſimple way of {al- 
vation, wanting no ſubtleties of art or ſcience, no 
borrowed learning, no refinements of reaſon, but all 
done by the hmple motion of every heart, that truly 
longs after God. For no ſooner is the deſire of the 
creature in motion towards God, but the deſire of 
God.co-upecrates with it. And in this united dehre 
of God, and the creature, is the ſalvation of the 
toul brought forth. For the ſoul is ſhut out of God, 
and impriſoned in its own dark workings of fed 
and blood, merely becauſe it deſires to live to the 
vanity of this world, This deſire is its darkneſs 
its death, its impriſonment, and ſeparation from 
God. 

When therefore the firſt ark of a defire after 
Cod ariſes in thy ſoul, cheriſh it with all thy car, 
it is nothing leſs than a touch of the divine loa 
None, that is to draw thee out of the vanity of time, 
into the riches of cternity, Get up therefore and 
follow it as gladly as the wiſe-men of the Eaſt follow- 


ed the ſtar from heaven that appeared to _ 1 
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here A 
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- Chriſt ſaith, © I am the light of the world, he 
that ſolloweth me, walketh not in darkneſs,” He 
direts us only to himſelf, He is the morning ſtar, 
and is generated and riſeth in us, and ſhineth in the 
darkneſs of our nature. O how great a triumph 1s 
there in the ſoul, when he ariſeth in it ! then a man 
knows, as he never knew before, that he is a ſtran- 
gerin a foreign land. 


Ad PRAYER | 
O* heavenly father, infinite, fathomleſs depth 


of never ceaſing love, ſave me from myſelf, 
from the diforderly workings of my fallen, corrupt- 
ed nature, and let mine eyes ſee, my heart, and ſpirit 
feel and find thy ſalvation in Chriſt Jeſus, 

O God, who madeſt me for thyſelf, to ſhew forth 
thy goodneſs in me, manifeſt, I humbly beſeech thee, 
the life-giving power of thy holy nature within me; 
help me to ſuch a true and living faith in thee, ſuch 
hunger, and thirſt after the life of thy holy Jeſus in 
my ſoul, that all that is within me, may be turned 
from every inward thought, or outward work, that 
is not thee, thy holy Jeſus, and heavenly working in 
my ſoul, Amen, 


The End of the Firſt Vous. 


